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ranges or other data which are to be matched. These data are termed "trip wires". Once programmed, the interface monitors die data 
stream, including address data, passing through the interface for addresses and data which match the trip wires which have been sec On a 
match, the snooping hardware can generate interrupts, increment event counters, or perform some other application-specified action. This 
snooping hardware is preferably based upon Content-Addressable Memory. The invention thus provides in-band synchronisation by using 
synchronisation primitives which are programmable by user level applications, while still delivering high bandwidth and low latency. The 
programming of the synchronisation primitives can be made by the sending and receiving applications independently of each other and no 
synchronisation information is required to traverse the network. 
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DATA TRANSFER, SYNCHRONISING APPLICATIONS, AND LOW 
LATENCY NETWORKS 

This invention, in its various aspects, relates to the field of asynchronous networking, 
and specifically to: a memory mapped network interface; a method of synchronising 
between a sending application, running on a first computer, and a receiving application, 
running on a second computer, the computers each having a memory mapped network 
interface; a communication protocol; and a computer network. This invention also 
relates to data transfer and to synchronising applications. 

Due to a number of reasons, traditional networks, such as Gigabit Ethernet, ATM, etc., 
have not been able to deliver high bandwidth and low latency to applications that 
require them. A traditional network is shown in Fig. 1 . To move data from computer 
200 to another computer 201 over a network, the Central Processing Unit (CPU) 202 
writes data from memory 204 through its system controller 206 to its Network Interface 
Card (NIC) 210. Alternatively, data may be transferred to the NIC 210 using Direct 
Memory Access (DMA) hardware 212 or 214. The NIC 210 takes the data and forms 
network packets 216, which contain enough information to allow them to be routed 
across the network 2 1 8 to computer system 20 1 . 

When a network packet arrives at the NIC 21 1, it must be demultiplexed to determine 
where the data needs to be placed. In traditional networks this must be done by the 
operating system. The incoming packet therefore generates an interrupt 207, which 
causes software, a device driver in operating system 209, to run. The device driver 
examines the header information of each incoming network packet 216 and determines 
the correct location in memory 205, for data contained within the network packet. The 
data is transferred into memory using the CPU 203 or DMA hardware (not shown). The 
driver may then request that operating system 209 reschedule any application process 
that is blocked waiting for this data to arrive. Thus there is a direct sequence from the 
arrival of incoming packets to the scheduling of the receiving application. These 
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networks therefore provide implicit synchronisation between sending and receiving 
applications and are called synchronous networks. 

It is difficult to achieve optimum performance using modern synchronous network 
hardware. One reason is that the number of interrupts that have to be processed 
increases as packets are transmitted at a higher rate. Each interrupt requires that the 
operating system is invoked and software is executed for each packet Such overheads 
both increase latency and the data transfer size threshold at which the maximum 
network bandwidth is achieved. 

These observations have led to the development of asynchronous networks. In 
asynchronous networks, the final memory location within the receiving computer for 
received data can be computed by the receiving NIC from the header information of a 
received network packet. This computation can be done without the aid of the operating 
system. 

Hence, in asynchronous networks there is no need to generate a system interrupt on the 
arrival of incoming data packets. Asynchronous networks therefore have the potential of 
delivering high bandwidth and low latency; much greater than synchronous networks. 
The Virtual Interface Architecture (VIA) is emerging as a standard for asynchronous 
networking. 

Memory-mapped networks are one example of asynchronous networks. An early 
computer network using memory mapping is described in US patent No. 4,393,443. 

A memory-mapped network is shown in Fig. 2. Application 222 running on Computer 
220 would like to communicate with application 223 running on Computer 221 using 
network 224. A portion of the application 222's memory address space is mapped using 
the computer 220 , s virtual memory system onto a memory aperture of the NIC 226 as 
shown by the application's page-tables 228 (these page-tables and their use is well 
known in the art). Likewise, a portion of application 223's memory address space is 
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mapped using computer 221's virtual memory system onto a memory aperture of the 
NIC 229 using the application 223's page-tables 231. Software is usually required to 
create these mappings, but once they have been made, data transfer to and from a 
remote machine can be achieved using a CPU read or write instruction to a mapped 
virtual memory address. 

If application 222 were to issue a number of processor write instructions to this part of 
its address space, the virtual memory and I/O controllers of computer 220 will ensure 
that these write instructions are captured by the memory aperture of the NIC 226. NIC 
226, determines the address of the destination computer 221 and the address of the 
remote memory aperture 225 within that computer. Some combination of this address 
information can be regarded as the network address, which is the target of the write. 

All the aperture mappings and network address translations are calculated at the time 
that the connection between the address spaces of computers 220 and 221 is made. The 
process of address lookups and translations at each stage in the system can be carried 
out using hardware. 

After receiving a write, NIC 226 creates network packets using its packetisation engine 
230. These packets are forwarded to the destination computer 221. At the destination, 
the memory aperture addresses of the incoming packets are remapped by the packet 
handler onto physical memory locations 227. The destination NIC 229 then writes the 
incoming data to these physical memory locations 227. This physical memory has also 
been mapped at connection set-up time into the address space of application 223. Hence 
application 223 is able, using page-tables 231 and the virtual memory system, to access 
the data using processor read and write operations. 

Commercial equipment for building memory-mapped networks is available from a 
number of vendors, including Dolphin Interconnect Solutions. Industry standards, such 
as Scalable Coherent Interface (SCI) (IEEE Standard 1596-1992), have been defined for 
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building memory mapped networks, and implementations to the standards are currently 
available.- ' ^ ' ~ 

SCI is an example of an asynchronous network standard, which provides poor facilities 
for synchronisation at the time of data reception. A network using SCI is disclosed in 
US Patent No. 5,819,075. Figure 3 shows an example of an SCI- like network, where 
application 242 on computer 240 would like to communicate with application 243 on 
computer 241 . Let us suppose that application 243 has blocked waiting for the data. 
Application 242 transmits data using the methods described above. After sending the 
data, application 242 must then construct a synchronisation packet in local memory, and 
program the event generator 244, in NIC 246, to send the synchronisation packet 248, to 
the destination node. 

On receiving synchronisation packet 248, the NIC 245 on computer 24 1 , invokes its 
event handler 247, which generates an interrupt 249 allowing the operating system 248 
to determine that application 243 is blocked and should be woken up. This is called out- 
of-band synchronisation since the synchronisation packet must be treated as a separate 
and distinct entity and not as part of the data stream. Out-of-band synchronisation 
greatly reduces the potential of memory-mapped networks to provide high bandwidth 
and low latency. 

In other existing asynchronous networks, such as the newly emerging Virtual Interface 
Architecture (VIA) standard and the forthcoming Next Generation Input/Output (NGIO) 
standard, some support is provided for synchronisation. A NIC will raise a hardware 
interrupt when some data has arrived. However, the interrupt does not identify the 
recipient of the data, instead only indicates that some data has arrived for some 
communicating end-point. 

While delivery of data can be achieved solely by hardware, the software task of 
scheduling between a large number of applications, each handling received data, 
becomes difficult to achieve. Software, known as a device driver, is required to examine 
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a large number of memory locations to determine which applications have received 
data. It must then notify such applications that data has been delivered to them. This 
might include a reschedule request to the operating system for the relevant applications. 

Other known data transfer techniques are disclosed in EP 0 600 683, EP 0 359 137, EP 
0 029 800, US 5 768 259, US 5 550 808 and JP 600211559. 

The present invention, in its various aspects, is defined in more detail in the appended 
claims to which reference should now be made. 

A first aspect of the invention provides a method of synchronising between a sending 
application on a first computer and a receiving application on a second computer, each 
computer having a main memory, and at least one of the computers having an 
asynchronous network interface, comprising the steps of: 

providing the asynchronous network interface with a set of rules for directing 
incoming data to memory locations in the main memory of the second computer; 

storing in the network interface one or more triggering value(s), each triggering 
value representing a state of a data transfer between the applications; 

receiving, at the network interface, a data stream being transferred between the 
applications; 

comparing at least part of the data stream received with the stored triggering 

values; 

if the compared part of the data stream matches any stored triggering value, 
indicating that the triggering value has been matched; and 

storing the data received in the main memory of the second computer at one or 
more memory location(s) in accordance with the said rules. 

Another aspect of the invention provides an asynchronous network interface for use in a 
host computer having a main memory and connected to a network, the interface 
comprising: 
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means for storing a set of rales for directing incoming data to memory locations 
in the main memory of the host computer, 

a memory for storing one or more triggering Value(s), each value representing a 
state of a data transfer between two or more applications in the computer network; 

a receiver for receiving a data stream being transferred between two or more 
applications in the computer network; comparison means for comparing at least part of 
the data stream received by the network interface with the stored triggering values; and 

a memory for storing information identifying any matched triggering values. 

A further aspect of the invention provides a method of passing data between an 
application on a first computer and remote hardware within a second computer or on a 
passive backplane, the first computer having a main memory and an asynchronous 
network interface, the method comprising the steps of: 

providing the asynchronous network interface with a set of rules for directing 
incoming data to memory or I/O location(s) of the remote hardware; 

storing in the network interface one or more triggering value(s), each triggering 
value representing a state of a data transfer between the application and the hardware; 

receiving, at the network interface, a data stream being transferred between the 
application and the hardware; 

comparing at least part of the data stream received with the stored triggering 
value(s); 

indicating that a triggering value has been matched, if any compared part of the 
data stream matches a triggering value; 

storing data transmitted in memory or I/O locations) of the remote hardware in 
accordance with the said rules; and 

storing the data received in the main memory of the computer at one or more 
memory location(s) in accordance with the said rules. 

A further aspect of the invention provides a method of arranging data transfers from one 
or more applications on a computer, the computer having a main memory, an 
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asynchronous network interface, and a Direct Memory Access (DMA) engine having a 
request queue address common to all the applications, comprising the steps of: 

the application requesting the network interface to store a triggering value 
corresponding to a property of the data block to be transferred; 

an application requesting the DMA engine to transfer a block of data; 

the network interface storing a triggering value corresponding to a property of 
the data block to be transferred, along with an identification of the application which 
requested the DMA transfer, 

the network interface monitoring the data stream being sent by the applications 
and comparing at least part of the data stream with the triggering value(s) stored in its 
memory; and 

if any triggering value matches, indicating that that triggering value has 
matched. 

A yet further aspect of the invention provides a method of transferring data from a 
sending application on a first computer to a receiving application on a second computer, 
each computer having a main memory, and a memory mapped network interface, the 
method comprising the steps of: 

creating a buffer in the main memory of the second computer for storing data 
being transferred as well as data identifying one or more pointer memory location(s); 

storing at said pointer memory iocation(s) at least one write pointer and at least 
one read pointer for indicating those areas of the buffer available for writes and for 
reads; 

in dependence on the values of the WRP(s) and RDP(s), the sender application 
writing to the buffer; 

updating the value of the WDP(s), after a write has taken place, to update the 
indication of the areas of the buffer available for reads and writes; 

in dependence on the values of WRP(s) and RDP(s), the receiver application 
reading from the buffer, and 

updating the value of the RDP(s), after a read has taken place, to update the 
indication of the areas of the buffer available for reads and writes. 
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Another aspect of the invention provides a computer network comprising two 
computers, the first computer running a sending application and the second computer 
running a receiving application, each computer having a main memory and a memory 
mapped network interface, the main memory of the second computer having: a 
buffer for storing data being transferred between computers as well as data identifying 
one or more pointer memory location(s); 

means for reading at least one write pointer (WRP) and at least one read pointer 
(RDP) stored at (a) pointer memory location(s), for indicating those areas of the buffer 
available for writes and those areas available for reads; 

the network interface of the second computer comprising: 

a memory mapping; 

means for reading data from the buffer in accordance with the contents of the 
WRP(s) and RDP(s); and 

means for updating the value of the RDP(s), after a read has taken place, to 
update the indication of the areas of the buffer available for reads and writes. 

A further aspect of the invention provides a method of sending a request from a client 
application on a first computer to a server application on a second computer, and 
sending a response from the server application to the client application, both computers 
having a main memory and a memory mapped network interface, the method 
comprising the steps of: 

(A) providing a buffer in the main memory of each computer; 

(B) the client application, providing software stubs which produce a marshalled 
stream of data representing the request; 

(C) the client application sending the marshalled stream of data to the server's 

buffer, 

(D) the server application unmarshalling the stream of data by providing 
software stubs which convert the marshalled stream of data into a representation of the 
request in the server's main memory; 

(E) the server application processing the request and generating a response; 
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(F) the server application providing software stubs which produce a marshalled 
stream of data representing the response; * 

(G) the server application sending the marshalled stream of data to the client's 
buffer; and 

(H) the client application unmarshalling the received stream of data by providing 
software stubs which convert the received marshalled stream of data into a 
representation of the response in the client's main memory. 

Another aspect of the invention provides a method of arranging data for transfer as a 
data burst over a computer network comprising the steps of: providing a header 
comprising the destination address of a certain data word in the data burst, and a signal 
at the beginning or end of the data burst for indicating the start or end of the burst, the 
destination addresses of other words in the data burst being inferrable from the address 
in the header. 

A further aspect of the invention provides a method of processing a data burst received 

over a computer network comprising the steps of: 

reading a reference address from the header of the data burst, and 

calculating the addresses of each data word in the burst from the position of that 

data word in the burst in relation to the position of the data word to which the address in 

the header corresponds, and from the reference address read from the header. 

Another aspect of the invention provides a method of interrupting transfer of a data 
burst over a computer network comprising the steps of: 

halting transfer of a portion of the data burst which has not yet been transferred, 
thereby splitting the data burst into two burst sections, one which is transferred, and one 
waiting to be transferred. 

A further aspect of the invention provides a method of restarting the transfer of a data 
burst, after the transfer of that data burst has been interrupted, the method comprising 
the steps of: 
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calculating a new reference address for the untransferred data burst section Scorn 
the address contained in the header of the whole data burst, and from the position in the 
whole data burst of the first data word of the untransferred data burst section in relation 
to the position of die data word to which the address in the header corresponds; 

providing a new header for the untransferred data burst section comprising the 
new reference address; and 

transmitting the new header along with the untransferred data burst section. 

The first aspect of the present invention addresses the synchronisation problem for 
memory mapped network interfaces. The present invention uses a network interface, 
containing snooping hardware which can be programmed to contain triggering values 
comprising either addresses, address ranges, or other data which are to be matched. 
These data are termed 'Tripwires'. Once programmed, the interface monitors the data 
stream, including address data, passing through the interface for addresses and data 
which match the Tripwires which have been set. On a match, the snooping hardware 
can generate interrupts or increment event counters, or perform some other application 
specified action. This snooping hardware is preferably based upon Content Addressable 
Memory (CAM). References herein to the "data stream" refer to the stream of data 
words being transferred and to the address data accompanying them. 

The invention thus provides in-band synchronisation by using synchronisation 
primitives which are programmable by user level applications, while still delivering 
high bandwidth and low latency. The programming of the synchronisation primitives 
can be made by the sending and receiving applications independently of each other and 
no synchronisation information is required to traverse the network. 

A number of different interfaces between the network interface and an application can 
be supported. These interfaces include VIA and the forthcoming Next Generation 
Input/Output (NGIO) standard. An interface can be chosen to best match an 
application's requirements, and changed as its requirements change. The network 
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interface of the present invention can support a number of such interfaces 
simultaneously. 

The Tripwire facility supports the monitoring of outgoing as well as incoming data 
streams. These Tripwires can be used to inform a sending application that its DMA send 
operations have completed or are about to complete. 

Memory-Mapped network interfaces also have the potential to be used for 
communication between hardware entities. This is because memory mapped network 
interfaces are able to pass arbitrary memory bus cycles over the network. As shown in 
Fig. 4, it is possible to set up a memory aperture 254, in the NIC 252 of Computer 250, 
which is directly mapped via NIC 259, onto an address region 257 of the I/O bus 253 of 
passive backplane 251. 

Using existing memory mapped interfaces, such as DEC Memory Channel or Dolphin 
SCI, an application running on Computer 250, which requires use of the hardware 
device 255, would require a (usually software) process to interface between itself and 
the Network Interface card (NIC) 252. This is because the NIC 252, would not appear at 
the hardware level in computer 250 as an instance of the remote hardware device 255, 
but instead as a network card which has a memory aperture 254 mapped onto the 
hardware device. 

In a further aspect of the invention, we have appreciated that the interface of the present 
invention can be programmed to present the same hardware interface as the remote 
hardware device 255, and so appear at the hardware level in computer 250 to be an 
instance of the remote hardware device. If the network card 252 were an interface 
according to the present invention, so programmed, the remote hardware device 255 
would appear as physically located within computer 250, in a maimer transparent to all 
software. The hardware device 255, is able to be physically located both at the remote 
end of a dedicated link, or over a general network. The invention will support both 
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general networking activity and remote hardware communication simultaneously on a 
single network card. * 

Another aspect of the invention relates to a link-level communication protocol which 
can be used to support cut-through routing and forwarding. There is no need for an 
entire packet to arrive at a NIC, or any other network entity supporting the 
communication protocol, before data transmission can be started on an outgoing link. 
The invention also allows large bursts of data to be handled effectively without the need 
for a small physical network packet size such as that employed by an ATM network, it 
being possible to dynamically stop and restart a burst and regenerate all address 
information using hardware. 

A preferred embodiment of the various aspects of the invention will now be described 
with reference to the drawings in which: 



Figure 5 shows two or more computers connected by an embodiment of the present 
invention, using Network Interface Cards (NICs); 

Figure 6 shows in detail the various functional blocks comprising the NICs of Figure 5; 
Figure 7 shows the functional blocks of the NIC loyed within a Field Programmable 
Gate Array (FPGA); 

Figures 8 and 8e shows the communication protocol used in one embodiment of the 
invention; 

Figure 9 shows schematically hardware communication according to an embodiment of 
the invention; 

Figure 10 shows schematically a circular buffer abstraction according to one 
embodiment of the invention; 

Figure 1 1 shows schematically the system support for discrete message communication 
using circular buffers; 

Figure 12 shows a client-server interaction according to an embodiment of the 
invention; 

Figure 1 3 shows how the system of the present invention can support VIA; 
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Figure 14 shows outgoing stream synchronisation according to an embodiment of the 
present invention; " - 

Figure 15 shows a client-server interaction according to an embodiment of the invention 
using a hardware data source; 

Figure 16 shows an apparatus for synchronising an end-point application and 
constituting an embodiment of the invention; 

Figure 17 shows another apparatus for synchronising an end-point application and 
constituting an embodiment of the invention; 

Figures 18 to 23 show examples of actions which may be performed by the apparatuses 
of Figures 16 and 17; 

Figure 24 illustrates the format of a data burst with implied addresses; 

Figure 25 illustrates an interruption in forwarding a burst of the type shown in Figure 

24; 

Figure 26 i llustrates forwarding of the rest of the burst; 
Figure 27 illustrates coalescing of two data bursts; 

Figure 28 illustrates "transparent" communication over a network between an 

application running on a computer and remote hardware; and 

Figure 29 illustrates applications of various tripwires at different locations in a 

computer. 

Referring to Figure 5, computers 1, 2 use the present invention to exchange data. A 
plurality of other computers such as 3, may participate in the data exchange if connected 
via optional network switch 4. 

Each computer 1, 2 is composed of a microprocessor central processing unit 5,57, 
memory 6,60, local cache memory 7,57, and system controller 8,58. The system 
controller 8,58 interacts with its microprocessor 5,57 to allow the microprocessor to 
exchange data with devices attached to I/O bus 9. Attached to I/O bus 9,59 are standard 
peripherals, such as a video adapter 10. Also attached to I/O bus 9,59 is one or more 
network interfaces, in the form of NICS 1 1,56 which represent an embodiment of this 
invention. In computers 1, 2 the I/O bus is a standard PCI bus conforming to PCI Local 
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Bus Specification, Rev. 2.1, although any other bus capable of supporting bus master 
operations can be used with suitable modification of System Controller peripherals, 
such as video card 10, and the interface to NIC 1 1,56. 

Referring to Figure 6, each NIC comprises a memory 18, 19, 20 for storing triggering 
values, a receiver 15 for receiving a data stream, a comparator for comparing part of the 
data stream with the triggering values and a memory 23 for storing information which 
will identify matched triggering values. More specifically, in the preferred embodiment 
each NIC 56, 1 1 is composed of a PCI to Local Bus bridge 12, a control Field 
Programmable Gate Array (FPGA) 13, transmit (Tx) serialiser 14, fibre-optic 
transceiver 15, receive (Rx) de-serialiser 16, address multiplexer and latch 17, CAM 
array 18, 19, 20, boot ROMs 21 and 22, static RAM 23, FLASH ROM 24, and clock 
generator and buffer 25, 26. Figure 6 also shows examples of known chips which could 
be used for each component, for example boot ROM 21 could be an Altera EPC1 chip. 

Referring to Figure 7, FPGA 13 is comprised of functional blocks 27*62. The working 
of the blocks will be explained by reference to typical data flows. 

Operation of NIC 1 1 begins by computer 1 being started or reset. This operation causes 
the contents of boot ROM 21 to be loaded into FPGA 13 thereby programming the 
FPGA and, in turn, causing state machines 28, 37, 40, 43, 45, 46 and 47 to be reset 

Clock generator 25 begins running and provides a stable clock for the Tx serialiser 14. 
Clock buffer/divider 26 provides suitable clocks for the rest of the system. Serialiser 14 
and de-serialiser 1 6 are reset and remain in a reset condition until communication with 
another node is established and a satisfactory receive clock is regenerated by de- 
serialiser 16. 

PCI bridge 12 is also reset and loaded with the contents of boot ROM 22. Bridge 12 can 
convert (and re-convert at the target end) memory access cycles into I/O cycles and 
support legacy memory apertures, and as the rest of the NIC supports byte-enabled 
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(byte-wide as well as word-wide) transfers, ROM 22 can be loaded with any PCI 
configuration space information, and can thus emulate any desired PCI card 
transparently to microprocessor 5. 

Immediately after reset, FLASH control state machine 47 runs and executes a simple 
microcode sequence stored in FLASH memory 24. Typically this allows the 
configuration space of another card such as 69 in Figure 9 to be read, and additional 
information to be programmed into bridge 12. Programming of the FLASH memory is 
also handled by state machine 47 in conjunction with bridge 12. 

Data transfer could in principle commence at this point, but arbiter 40 is barred from 
granting bus access to Master state machine 37 until a status bit has been set in one of 
the internal registers 49. This allows software to set up the Tripwires during the 
initialisation stage. 

Writes from computer 1 to computer 2 take place in the following manner. 
Microprocessor 5 writes one or more words to an address location defined by system 
controller 8 to lie within NIC 1 l's address space. PCI to local bus bridge 12 captures 
these writes and turns them into local bus protocol (discussed elsewhere in this 
document). If the writes are within the portion of the address space determined to be 
within the local control aperture of the NIC by register decode 48, then the writes take 
place locally to the Content Addressable Memory appropriate register, (CAM), Static 
RAM (SRAM) or FLASH memory area. Otherwise target state machine 28 claims the 
cycles and forwards them to protocol encoder 29. 

At the protocol encoder, byte-enable, parity data and control information are added first 
to an address and then to each word to be transferred in a burst, with a control bit 
marking the beginning of the burst and possibly also a control bit marking the end of 
the burst The control bit marking the beginning of the burst indicates that address data 
forming the header of the data burst comprises the first "data" word of the burst 
Xon/Xoff-style management bits from block 31 are also added here. This protocol, 
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specific to the serialiser 14 and de-serialiser 16 is also discussed elsewiere in this 
document. 

Data is fed on from encoder 29 to output multiplexer 30, reducing the pin count for 
FPGA 13 and matching the bus width provided by serialiser 14. Serialiser 14 converts a 
23-bit parallel data stream at 62MHz to a 1-bit data stream at approximately 1.5Gbit/s; 
this is converted to an optical signal by transceiver 15 and carried over a fibre-optic link 
to a corresponding transceiver 15 in NIC 56, part of computer 2. It should be noted that 
other physical layers and protocols are possible and do not limit the scope of the 
invention. 

In NIC 56, the reconstructed digital signal is clock-recovered and de-serialised to 
62MHz by block 16. Block 32 expands the recovered 23 bits to 46 bits, reversing the 
action of block 30. Protocol decoder 33 checks that the incoming words have suitable 
sequences of control bits. If so, it passes address/data streams into command FIFO 34. 
If the streams have errors, they are passed into error FIFO 35; master state machine 37 
is stopped; and an interrupt is raised on microprocessor 57 by block 53. Software is 
then used to decipher the incoming stream until a correct sequence is found, whereupon 
state machine 37 is restarted. 

When a stream arrives at the head of FIFO 34, master state machine 37 requests access 
to local bus 55 from arbiter 40. When granted, it passes first the address, then the 
following data onto local bus 55. Bridge 12 reacts to this address/data stream by 
requesting access to I/O bus 59 from system controller 58. When granted, it writes the 
required data into memory 60. 

Reads of computer 2's memory 60 initiated by computer 1 take place in a similar 
manner. However, state machine 28 after sending the address word sends no other 
words, rather it waits for return data. Data is returned because master state machine 37 
in NIC 56 reacts to the arrival of a read address by requesting a read of memory 60 via 
I/O bus 59 and corresponding local bus bridge 12. This data is returned as if it were 
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write data flowing from NIC 56 to NIC 1 1 , but without an initial address. Protocol 
~ ^decoder 33 reacts to this addressless data by routing it to read return FIFO 36, _ 
whereupon state machine 28 is released from its wait and the microprocessor 5's read 
cycle is allowed to complete. Should the address region be marked in NIC 56's bridge 
12 as read-prefetchable, then a number of words are returned; if state machine 28 
continues requesting data as if from a local bus burst read, then subsequent words are 
fulfilled directly from read return FIFO 36. 

Should NIC 56 need to raise an interrupt on microprocessor 5, remote interrupt 
generator 54 causes state machine 28 to send a word from NIC 56 to a mailbox register 
in NIC 1 l's bridge 12. This will have been configured by software to raise an interrupt 
on microprocessor 5. 

Inevitably, since the clocks 25 in NICs 11 and 56 will run at slightly different 
frequencies, there will be occasional overrun conditions. Where the command FIFO 34 
exceeds a pre-programmed threshold value, an Xoff bit is sent to the corresponding 
protocol encoder 29. This bit causes the encoder to request that the sending state 
machine 28 stops, if necessary in mid burst Logic in bridge 12 takes care of restarting 
the data burst when the corresponding Xon is received some time later. This logic 
calculates a new reference address for the unsent part of the data burst, using the 
reference address in the header of the whole data burst, and from a count of the number 
of data words which are sent before the transfer is stopped. As, in this embodiment, 
successive data words in a burst have successively incrementing destination addresses, 
the destination address of the first data word in the unsent part of the data burst can 
easily be calculated. 

It is also possible that data may be read out of FIFO 34 faster than it is written in. In the 
event of this happening, master state machine 37 uses pipeline delay 38 to anticipate the 
draining of FIFO 34 and to terminate the data burst on local bus 55. It then uses the 
CAM address latch/counter 41 to restart the burst when more data arrives in FIFO 34. 
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Tripwires' are triggering values, such as addresses, address ranges or other data, that are 
programmed into the NIC to be matched. Preferably, the trigging values used as 
tripwires are addresses. To meet timing requirements during address match cycles (as 
data flows through the NIC), three CAM devices are pipelined to reduce the match 
cycle time from around 70 nanoseconds to less than 30 nanoseconds. 

The programming of Tripwires takes place by microprocessor 5 writing to PCI bridge 
12 via system controller 8 and I/O bus 9. For the purpose of writing the Tripwire data, 
CAM array 18, 19, 20 appears like conventional RAM to microprocessor 5. For write 
cycles, this is done by CAM controller 43 generating suitable control signals to enable 
all three CAMs 18, 19, 20 for write access. Address latch 44 passes data to the CAMs 
unmodified. Address multiplexer 41 is arranged to pass local bus data out on the CAM 
address bus where it is latched at the moment addresses are valid on the local bus by 
latch 17. For read cycles, the process is similar, except that only CAM 18 is arranged to 
be enabled for read access, and address latch/counter 44 has its data flow direction 
reversed. So far as microprocessor 5 is concerned, it sees the expected data returned, 
since the memory arrays in CAMs 1 8, 19, 20 either contain the same data, or internal 
flags indicating that particular segments of the memory array have not yet been written 
and should not participate in match cycles. 

Owing to the nature of the address/data bus being comprised of bursts of data, 
according to the preferred local protocol, the actual data stream cannot be used for 
monitoring address changes. A burst starts with the address of the first data word 
followed by an arbitrary number of data words. The address of the data words is 
implicit and increments from the start address. For normal inbound or outbound data 
transfer operations, address latch/counter 44 is loaded with the address of each new data 
burst, and incremented each time a valid data item is presented on internal local bus 55. 
CAM control state machine 43 is arranged to enable each CAM 18, 19, 20 in sequence 
for a compare operation as each new address is output by latch/counter 44. This 
sequential enabling of the CAMs combined with their latching properties permits the 
access time for a comparison operation to be reduced by a factor of three (there being 
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three CAMs in this implementation, other implementations being possible) from 70ns to 
less than 30ns. The CAM op-code for each comparison operation is output from one of 
the internal registers 49 via address multiplexers 41 and 1 7. The op-code is actually 
latched by address multiplexer 17 at the end of a read/write cycle, freeing the CAM 
address bus to return the index of matched Tripwires after comparison operations. 

The Tripwire data (i.e. the addresses to be monitored) is written to sequential addresses 
in the CAM array. During the comparison operation (cycle), all valid Tripwires are 
compared in parallel with the address of the current data, be it inbound or outbound. 
During the operation, masking operations may be performed, depending on the type of 
CAM used, allowing certain bits of the address to be ignored during the comparison. In 
this way, a Tripwire may actually represent a range of addresses rather than one 
particular address. 

When the CAM array signals a match found (i.e. a Tripwire has been hit), it returns the 
address of the Tripwire (its offset in the CAM array) via the CAM address bus to the 
tripwire FIFO 42. Two courses of action are then possible, depending on how internal 
registers 49 have been programmed. 

One course of action is for state machine 45 to request that an interrupt be generated by 
management logic 53. In this case, an interrupt is received by microprocessor 5, and 
software is run which services the interrupt. Normally this would involve 
microprocessor 5 reading the Tripwire address from FIFO 42, matching the address 
with a device-driver table, signalling the appropriate process, marking it runnable and 
rescheduling. 

An alternative course of action is for state machine 45 to cause records to be read from 
SRAM 23 using state machine 46. A record comprises a number of data words; an 
address and two data words. These words are programmed by the software just before 
the Tripwire information is stored in the CAM. When a Tripwire match is made, the 
address in LATCH 44 is left shifted by two to form an address index for SRAM 23. 
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The first word is then read by state machine 46 and placed on local bus 55 as an address 
in memory 6. A fetch-and-increment operation is then performed by state machine 45, 
using the second and third words of the SRAM record to first AND and then OR, or else 
INCREMENT the data referred to in memory 6. A bit in the first word read by the state 
machine will indicate which operation it should take. In the case of an INCREMENT, 
the first data word also indicates the amount to increment by. 

These alternatives enable the implementation of such primitives as an event counter 
incremented on tripwire matches, or the setting of a system reschedule flag. This 
mechanism enables multiple applications to process data without the requirement for 
hardware interrupts to be generated after receipt of each network packet. 

While in the case of the interrupt followed by a Tripwire FIFO read, the device driver is 
presented with a list of endpoints which require attention. This list improves system 
performance as the device driver is not required to scan a large number of memory 
locations looking for such endpoints. 

Since the device driver is not required to know where the memory locations which have 
been used for synchronisation are. It is also not required to have any knowledge or take 
part in the application level communication protocol. All communication protocol 
processing can be performed by the application and different applications are free to use 
differing protocols for their own purposes, and one device driver instance may support a 
number of such applications. 

There is also a problem connected with programming a DMA engine that is addressed 
by an aspect of the invention. Conventional access to DMA engines is moderated either 
by a single system device driver, which requires (slow) context switches to access, or 
by virtualisation of the registers by system page fault, also requiring (multiple) context 
switches. The problem is that it is not safe for a user level application to directly 
modify the DMA engine registers or a linked list DMA queue, because this must be 
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done atomically. In most systems, user applications cannot atomically update the DMA 
queue as they can be descheduied at any moment. 

The invention addresses this problem by using hardware FIFO 50 to queue DMA 
requests from applications. Each application wanting to request DMA transfers sets up 
a descriptor, containing the start address and the length of the data to be transferred, in 
its local memory and posts the address of the descriptor to the DMA queue, whose 
address is common to all applications. This can be arranged by mapping a single page 
containing the physical address of the DMA queue as a write-only page into the address 
space of all user applications as they are initialised. 

As soon as DMA work queue FIFO 50 is not empty, local bus 55 is not busy and the 
DMA engine in bridge 12 is also not busy, Master/Target/DMA arbiter 40 grants DMA 
state machine 51 access to local bus 55. Using the address posted by the application in 
FIFO 50, state machine 51 then uses bridge 12 to read the descriptor in memory 6 into 
the descriptor block 52. State machine 51 then posts the start address and length 
information held in block 52 into the DMA engine in bridge 12. 

When the DMA process is complete, bridge 12 notifies state machine 51 of the 
completion. The state machine then uses data from descriptor block 52 to write back a 
completion descriptor in memory 6. Optionally, an interrupt can also be raised on 
microprocessor 5, although a Tripwire may already have been crossed to provide this 
notification early in order to minimise the delay bringing the relevant application back 
onto microprocessor 5's run queue. This is shown later in this document 

Should queue 50 be full, then state machine 5 1 writes a failure code back into the 
completion field of the descriptor that the application has just attempted to place on the 
queue. Thus the application does not need to read the status of the NIC in order to 
safely post a DMA request. All applications can safely share the same hardware 
posting address, and no time-consuming virtualisation or system device driver process 
is necessary. 
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Should any operation take longer than a preset number of PCI cycles, timeout logic 61 
is activated to terminate the current cycle and return an interrupt through block 53. 

Another aspect of the invention relates to the protocol which is preferably used by the 
NIC. This protocol uses an address and some additional bits in its header. This allows 
the transfer of variable length packets with simple routines for Segmentation and 
Reassembly (SAR) that are transparent to the sending or receiving codes. This is also 
done without the need to have an entire packet arrive before segmentation, reassembly 
or forwarding can occur, allowing the data to be put out on the ongoing link 
immediately. This enables data to traverse many links without significantly adding to 
the overall latency. The packets may be fragmented and coalesced on each link, for 
example between the NIC and a host I/O bus bridge, or between the NIC and another 
NIC. We term this cut-through routing and forwarding. In a network carrying a large 
number of streams, cut-through forwarding and routing enables small packets to pass 
through the network without any delays caused by large packets of other streams. While 
other network physical layers such as ATM also provide the ability to perform cut- 
through forwarding and routing, they do so at the cost of requiring all packets to be of a 
fixed small size. 

Figure 8 shows an example of how this protocol has been implemented using the 23-bit 
data transfer capability of HP's GLINK chipset (serialiser 14 and de-serialiser 16). PCI 
to local bus bridge 12 provides a bus of 32 address/data bits, 4 parity bits and 4 byte- 
enable bits. It also provides an address valid signal (ADS) which signifies that a burst 
is beginning, and that the address is present on the address/data bus. The burst 
continues until a burst last signal (BLAST) is set active, signifying the end of a burst. It 
provides a read/write signal, and some other control signals that need not be transferred 
to a remote computer. Figure 8A shows how this protocol is used to transfer an n data 
word burst 63. The data traffic closely mirrors that used on the PCI bus, but uses fewer 
signals. 
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The destination address always precedes each data burst. Therefore, the bursts can be 
of variable size, can be split or coalesced, by generating fresh address words, or by 
removing address words where applicable. In the preferred embodiment, sequential 
data words are destined for sequentially incrementing addresses. However, data words 
having sequentially decrementing addresses might also be used, or any other pattern of 
addresses may be used so long as it remains easy to calculate. So far as the endpoints 
are concerned, exactly the same data is transferred to exactly the same locations. The 
benefits are that packets can be of any size at all, reducing the overhead of sending an 
address; packets can be split (and addresses regenerated to continue) by network 
switches to provide quality of service, and receivers need not wait for a complete packet 
to arrive to begin decoding work. 

Also, the destination address given in the header may be for the 'nth' data word in the 
burst, rather than for the first, although using the first data word address is preferred. 

Figure 8b shows how the protocol of Figure 8a is transcribed onto the G-LINK physical 
layer. The first word in any packet contains an 18-bit network address. Each word of 
63 is split into two words in 64; the lower 16 bits carry high and low addresses or data, 
corresponding to the address/data bus; the next 4 bits carry either byte enables or parity 
data. During the address phase, the byte enable field (only 2 bits of which are available, 
* owing to the limitations of G-LINK) is used to cany a 2-bit code indicating read, write 
or escape packet use. Escape packets are normally used to carry diagnostic or error 
information between nodes, or as a means of carrying the Xon/Xoff-style protocol when 
no other data is in transit. The G-LINK nCAV signal corresponds to the ADS signal of 
63; nDAV is active throughout the rest of the burst and the combination of nDAV 
inactive and nCAV inactive signals the end of a burst, or nCAV active indicates the 
immediate beginning of another burst 

Figure 8c, shows a read data burst 65; this is the same as a write burst 64, except data 
bit 16 is set to 0. On the outbound request, the data field contains the network address 
for the read data to be returned to. When the data for a read returns 66, it travels like a 
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write burst, but is signified by there only being one nCAV active (signifying the 
network address) along with the first word. An additional bit, denoted FLAG in Figure 
8 ,is used to caiy Xon/Xoff sttyle information when a burst is in progress. It is not 
necessary therefore to break up a burst in order to send an Escape packet containing the 
Xon/Xoff information. The FLAG bit also serves as an additional end of packet 
indicator. 

In Figure 8c, 67,68 shows an escape packet; after the network address, this travels with 
68 or without 67 a payload as defined by data bit 16 in the first word of the burst 

In a full networked implementation, an extra network address word may precede each 
of these packets. Other physical layer or network layer solutions are possible, without 
compromise to this patent application, including fibre channel parts (using 8B/10B 
encoding) and conventional networks such as ATM or even Ethernet. The physical 
layer only needs to provide some means of identifying data from non-data and the start 
of one burst from the end of a previous one. 

A further aspect of the invention relates to the distribution of hardware around a 
network. One use of a network is to enable one computer to access a hardware device 
whose location is physically distant. As an example, consider the situation shown in 
Figure 9, where it is required to display the images viewed by the camera 70, 
(connected a frame-grabber card 69) on the monitor which is, in turn, connected to 
computer 72. The NIC 73 is programmed from Boot ROM 22 to present the same 
hardware interface as that of the frame-grabber card 69. Computer 72 can be running 
the standard application program as provided by a third party vendor which is unaware 
that system has been distributed over a network. All control reads and writes to the 
frame-grabber 69, are transparently forwarded by the NIC 73, and there is no 
requirement for an extra process to be placed in the data path to interface between the 
application running on CPU 74 and the NIC 73. Passive PCI I/O back-plane 71, 
requires simply a PCI bus clock and arbiter i.e., no processor, memory or cache. These 
functions can be implemented at very low cost. 
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The I/O busfcs are conformant to PCI Local Bus Specification 2. 1 . This PCI standard 
supports the concept of a bridge between two PCI buses. It is possible to program the 
NIC 73 to present the same hardware interface as a PCI bridge between Computer 72 
and passive back-plane 71. Such programming would enable a plurality of hardware 
devices to be connected to back-plane 7 1 and controlled by computer 72 without the 
requirement for additional interfacing software. Again, it should be clear that the 
invention will support both general networking activity and this remote hardware 
communication, simultaneously using a single network card. 

A circular buffer abstraction will now be discussed as an example of the use of the NIC 
by an application. The circular buffer abstraction is designed for applications which 
require a producer/consumer software stream abstraction, with the properties of low 
latency and high bandwidth data transmission. It also has the properties of responsive 
flow control and low buffer space requirements. Fig. 10 shows a system comprising two 
software processes, applications 102 and 103, on different computers 100, 101. 
Application 102 is producing some data. Application 103 is awaiting the production of 
data and then consuming it. The circular buffer 107, is composed of a region of memory 
on Computer 101 which holds the data and two memory locations - RDP 106 and WRP 
109. WRP 109 contains the pointer to the next byte of data to be written into the buffer, 
while RDP 106 contains the pointer to the last byte of data to be read from the buffer. 
When the circular buffer is empty, then WRP is equal to RDP + 1 modulo wrap-around 
of the buffer. Similarly, the buffer is full when WRP is equal to RDP - 1 . There are also 
private values of WRP 1 08 and RDP 1 1 1 in the caches of computer 100 and computer 
101 respectively. Each computer 100,101 may use the value of WRP and RDP held in 
its own local cache memory to compute how much data can be written to or read from 
the buffer at any point in time, without the requirement for communication over the 
network. 

When the circular buffer 107 is created, the producer sets up a Tripwire 1 10, which will 
match on a write to the RDP pointer 1 06, and the consumer sets up a Tripwire 113, 
which will match on a write to the WRP pointer 109. 
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If consumer application 103 attempts to read data from the circular buffer 107, it first 
checks to see if the circular buffer is empty. If so, application 103 must wait until the 
buffer is not empty, determined when WRP 109 has been seen to be incremented. 
During this waiting period, application 103 may either block, requesting an operating 
system reschedule, or poll the WRP 109 pointer. 

If producer application 102 decides to write to the circular buffer 107, it may do so 
while the buffer is not full. After writing some data, application 102 updates its local 
cached value of WRP 108, and writes the updated value to the memory location 109, in 
computer 101. When the value of WRP 109, is updated, the Tripwire 1 13, will match as 
has been previously described. 

If consumer application 103 is not -nnming on CPU 1 18 when some data is written into 
the buffer and Tripwire 113 matches, NIC 115 will raise a hardware interrupt 114. This 
interrupt causes CPU 1 18 to run device driver software contained within operating 
system 1 18. The device driver will service the interrupt by reading the tripwire FIFO 42 
on NIC 115 and determine from the value read, the system identifier for application 
103. The device driver can then request that operating system 118, reschedule 
application 103. The device driver would then indicate that the tripwire 1 13 should not 
generate a hardware interrupt until application 103 has been next descheduled and 
subsequently another Tripwire match has occurred. 

Note that the system identifier for each running application is loaded into internal 
registers 49, each time the operating system reschedules. This enables the NIC to 
determine the currently running application, and so make the decision whether or not to 
raise a hardware interrupt for a particular application given a Tripwire match. 

Hence, once consumer application 103 is again running on the processor further writes 
to the circular buffer 107, by application 102, may occur without triggering further 
hardware interrupts. Application 103 now reads data from the circular buffer 107. It can 
read data until the buffer becomes empty (detected by comparing the values of RDP and 
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WRP 1 1 1,109). After reading, application 102 will update its local value of RDP 1 1 1 
and finally writes the updated value of RDP to memory location 106 over the network. 

If producer application 102 had been blocked on a full buffer, this update of RDP 106 
would generate a Tripwire match 110, resulting in application 102, being unblocked and 
able to write more data into the buffer 1 07. 

In normal operation, application 102 and application 103 could be operating on different 
parts of the circular buffer simultaneously without the need for mutual exclusion 
mechanisms or Tripwire. 

The most important properties of the data structure are that the producer and the 
consumer are able to process data without hindrance from each other and that flow 
control is explicit within the software abstraction. Data is streamed through the system. 
The consumer can remove data from the buffer at the same time as the producer is 
adding more data. There is no danger of buffer over-run, since a producer will never 
transmit more data than can fit in the buffer. 

The producer only ever increments WRP 108, 109 and reads RDP 106, and the 
consumer only ever increments RDP 106, 111, and reads WRP 109. Inconsistencies in 
the values of WRP and RDP seen by either the producer or consumer either cause the 
consumer to not process some valid data (when RDP 106 is inconsistent with 1 1 1), or 
the producer to not write some more data (when WRP 109 is inconsistent with 108), 
until the inconsistency has been resolved. Neither of these occurrences cause incorrect 
operation or performance degradation so long as they are transient. 

It should also be noted that on most computer architectures, including the Alpha AXP 
and Intel Pentium ranges, computer 100 can store the value of the RDP 106 pointer in 
its processor cache, since the producer application 102 only reads the pointer 106. Any 
remote writes to the memory location of the RDP pointer 106 will automatically 
invalidate the copy in the cache causing the new value to be fetched from memory. This 
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process is automatically carried out and managed by the system controller 8. In 
addition, since computer 101 keeps a private copy of the RDP pointer 111 in its own 
cache, there is no need for any remote reads of RDP pointer values during operation of 
die circular buffer. Similar observations can also be made for the WRP pointer 109 in 
tte memory of computer 101 and the WRP pointer 108 in the cache of computer 100. 
This feature of the buffer abstraction ensures that high performance and low latency are 
maintained. Responsive application level flow-control is possible because the cached 
pointer values can be exposed to the user-level applications 102, 103. 

A further enhancement to the above arrangement can be used to provide support for 
applications which would like to exchange data in discrete units. As shown in Fig. 1 1, 
and in addition to the system described in Fig. 10. The system maintains a second 
circular buffer 127; of updated WRP 129 values corresponding to buffer 125. This 
second buffer 127 is used to indicate to a consumer how much data to consume in order 
that data be consumed in the same discrete units as it were produced. Note that circular 
buffer 125 contains the data to be exchanged between the applications 122 and 123. 

The producer, application 122 writes data into buffer 125, updating the pointer WRP 
129, as previously described. Once data has been placed in buffer 125, application 122 
then writes the new value of the WRP 129 pointer into buffer 127. At the same time it 
also manipulates the pointer WRP 131. If either of these write operations does not 
complete then the application level write operation is blocked until some data is read by 
the consumer application 123. The Tripwire mechanism can be used as previously 
described, for either application to block on either a foil or empty buffer pair. 

The consumer application 123 is able to read from both buffers 125 and 127, in the 
process updating the RDP pointers 133, 135 in its local cache and RDP pointers 124, 

1 26 over the network in the manner previously described. A data value read from buffer 

127 indicates an amount of data, which had been written into buffer 125. This value 
may be used by application level or library software 123, to consume data from buffer 
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125 in the same order and by the same discrete amounts as it were produced by 
application 122. 

The NIC can also be used to directly support a low latency Request/Response style of 
communication, as seen in client/server environments such as Common Object Request 
Broker Architecture (CORBA) and Network File System (NFS) as well as transactional 
systems such as databases. Such an arrangement is shown in Fig. 12, where application 
142 on computer 140 acts as a client requesting service from application 143 on 
computer 141, which acts as a server. The applications interact via memory mappings 
using two circular buffers 144 and 145, one contained in the main memory of each 
computer. The circular buffers operate as previously described, and also can be 
configured to transfer data in discrete units as previously described. 

Application 142, the client, writes a request 147 directly into the circular buffer 145, via 
the memory mapped connection(s), and waits for a reply by waiting on data to arrive in 
circular buffer 144. Most Request/Response systems use a process known as 
marshalling to construct the request and use an intermediate buffer in memory of the 
client application to do the marshalling. Likewise marshalling is used to construct a 
response, with an intermediate buffer being required in the memory of the server 
application. Using the present invention, marshalling can take place directly into the 
circular buffer 145 of the server as shown. No intermediate storage of the request is 
necessary at either the client or server computers 140, 141. 

The server application 143 notices the request (possibly using the Tripwire mechanism) 
and is able to begin unmarshalling the request as soon as it starts to arrive in the buffer 
145. It is possible that the seiyer may have started to process the request 149 while the 
client is still marshalling and transmitting, thus reducing latency in the communication. 

After processing the request, the server writes the reply 146 directly into buffer 144, 
unblocking application 142 (using the Tripwire mechanism), which then unmarshalls 
and processes the reply 148. Again, there is ho need for intermediate storage, and 
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unmarshalling by the client may be overlapped with marshalling and transmission by 
the server. 

A further useful and novel property of a Request/Response system built using the 
present invention, is that data may be written into the buffer both from software running 
on a CPU, or any hardware device contained in the computer system. Fig. 1 5 shows a 
Request/Response system which is a file serving application. The client application 262 
writes a request 267 for some data held on disks controlled by 271 . The server 
application 263 reads 269 and decodes the request from its circular buffer 265 in the 
manner previously described It then performs authentication and authorisation on the 
request according to the particular application. 

If the request for data is accepted, the server application 263 uses a two-part approach 
to send its reply. Firstly, it writes, into the circular buffer 264, the software generated 
header part of the reply 266. The server application 263 then requests 273 that the disk 
controller 271 send the required data part of the reply 272 over the network to circular 
buffer 264. This request to the disk controller takes the form of a DMA request, with 
the target address being an address on I/O bus 270 which has been mapped onto circular 
buffer 264. Note that the correct offset is applied to the address such that reply data 272 
from the disk is placed immediately following the header data 266. 

Before initiating the request 273, the server application 263 can ensure that sufficient 
space is available in the buffer 264 to accept the reply data. Further, it is not necessary 
for the server application 263 to await the completion request 273. It is possible for the 
client application 262 to have set a Tripwire 274 to match once the reply data 272 has 
been received into buffer 264. This match can be programmed to increment the WRP 
pointer associated with buffer 264, rather than requiring application 263 to increment 
the pointer as previously described. If a request fails, then the client application 262 
level timeout mechanism would detect and retry the operation. 
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It is also possible for the client application 262 to arrange that reply data 272 be placed 
in some other data structure, (such as a kernel buffer-cache page), through manipulation 
of 169 and 167 as described later. This is useful when 264 is not the final destination of 
the rept data, so preventing a final memory copy operation by the client. Server 
application 263 would be unaware of this client side optimisation. 

By use of this mechanism, the processing load on the server is reduced. The 
requirement for the server application to wait for completion of its disk requests is 
removed. The requirement for high bandwidth streams of reply data to pass through the 
server's system controller, memory, cache or CPU is also removed. 

As previously stated, the NIC of the present invention could be used to support the 
Virtual Interface Architecture (VIA) Standard. Fig. 13 shows two applications 
communicating using VIA. Application 152 sends data to application 153, by first 
writing the data to be sent into a region of its memory, shown as block 154. Application 
152 then builds a transmit descriptor 156, which describes the location of block 154 and 
the action required by the NIC (in this case data transmission). This descriptor is then 
placed onto the TxQueue 158, which has been mapped into the user-level address-space 
of application 152. Application 152 then finally writes to the doorbell register 160 in 
the NIC 162 to notify the NIC that work has been placed on the TxQueue 158. 

Once the doorbell register 1 60 has been written, the NIC 1 62 can determine, from the 
value written, the address in physical memory of the activated TxQueue 158. The NIC 
1 52 reads and removes the descriptor 1 56 from the TxQueue 1 58, determines from the 
descriptor 156, the address of data block 1 54 and invokes a DMA 164 engine to 
transmit the data contained in block 154. When the data is transmitted 168, the NIC 162 
places the descriptor 156 on a completion queue 166, which is also mapped into the 
address space of application 152, and optionally generates a hardware interrupt The 
application 152 can determine when data has been successfully sent by examining 
queue 166. 
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When application 1 53 is to receive data; it builds a receive descriptor 1 57 describing 
where the incoming data should be placed; in this case block 1 55. Application 153 then 
places descriptor 157 onto RxQueue 159, which is mapped into its user-level address- 
space. Application 153 then writes to the doorbell register 161 to indicate that its 
RXQueue 159 has been activated. It may choose to either poll its completion queue 
163, waiting for data to arrive, or block until data has arrived and a hardware interrupt 
generated. 

The NIC 165 in computer 151 services the doorbell register 161 write by first removing 
the descriptor 157 from the RxQueue 159. The NIC 165 then locates the physical pages 
of memory corresponding to block 155 and described by the receive descriptor 157. The 
VIA standard allows these physical pages to have been previously locked by application 
153 (preventing the virtual memory system moving or removing the pages from 
physical memory). However, the NIC is also capable of traversing the page-table 
structures held in physical memory and itself locking the pages. 

The NIC 1 65 continues to service the doorbell register write and constructs a 
Translation Look-aside (TLB) entry 167 located in SRAM 23. When data arrives 
corresponding to a particular VIA endpoint, the incoming address matches an aperture 
169 in the NIC, which has been marked as requiring a TLB translation. This translation 
is carried out by state machine 46 and determines the physical memory address of block 
155. 

The TLB translation, having been previously set up, occurs with little overhead and the 
data is written 175 to appropriate memory block 155. A Tripwire 171 will have been 
arranged (when the TLB 1 67 entry was constructed) to match when the address range 
corresponding to block 155 is written to. This Tripwire match causes the firmware 173 
(implemented in state machine 51) to place the receive descriptor 157 onto completion 
queue 163 to invalidate the TLB mapping 167 and optionally generate an interrupt. If 
the RxQueue 1 59 has been loaded with other receive descriptors, then the next 
descriptor is taken and loaded into the TLB as previously described. If application 153 
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is blocked waiting for data to arrive, the interrupt generated will result, (after a device 
driver has performed a search of all the completion queues in the system), in application 
153 being re-scheduled. If there is no TLB mapping for the VIA Aperture addresses, or 
the mapping is invalid, an error is raised using an interrupt. If the NIC 165 is in the 
process of reloading the TLB 167 when new data arrives, then hardware flow control 
mechanism 31 is used to control the data until a path to the memory block in computer 
151 has been completed. 

As an optional extension to the VIA standard, the NIC could also respond to Tripwire 
match 171 by placing an index on Tripwire FIFO 42, which could enable the device 
driver to identify the active VIA endpoint without searching all completion queues in 
the system. 

This method can be extended to provide support for 120 and the forthcoming Next 
Generation I/O (NGIO) standard. Here, the transmit, receive and completion queues are 
located on the NIC rather than in the physical memory of the computer, as is currently 
the case for the VIA standard. 

As mentioned previously, another aspect of this invention is its use in providing support 
for the outbound streaming of data through the NIC. This setup is described in Fig. 14. 
It shows a Direct Memory Access (DMA) engine 1 82 on the NIC 1 83, which has been 
programmed in the manner previously described by a number of user-level applications 
184. These applications have requested that the NIC 1 83 transfer their respective data 
blocks 181 through the NIC 183, local bus 189, fibre-optic transceiver 190 and onto 
network 200. After each application has placed its data transfer request onto the DMA 
request queue 1 85, it blocks, awaiting a re-schedule, initiated by device driver 187. It 
can be important that the system maintains fair access between a large number of such 
applications, especially under circumstances where an application requires a strict 
periodic access to the queue, such as an application generating a video stream. 
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Data transferred over the network by the DMA engine 182, traverses local bus 189, and 
is monitored by the Tripwire unit 1 86. This takes place in the same manner as for 
received data, (both transmitted and received data pass through the NIC using the same 
local bus 55). 

Each application, when programming the DMA engine 182 to transmit a data block, 
also constructs a Tripwire which is set to match on an address in the data block. The 
address to match could indicate that all or a certain portion of the data has been 
transmitted. When this Tripwire fires and causes a hardware interrupt 188, the device 
driver 1 87 can quickly determine which application should be made runnable. By 
causing a system reschedule, the application can be run on the CPU at the appropriate 
moment to generate more DMA requests. Because the device driver can execute at the 
same time that the DMA engine is transferring data, this decision can be made in 
parallel to data transfer operations. Hence, by the time that a particular application's 
data transfer requests have been satisfied, the system can ensure that the application be 
running on the CPU and able to generate more requests. 

Figure 16 illustrates a generalised apparatus or arrangement for synchronising ah end- 
point application using a tripwire. An end-point is a final destination for an 
information stream and is the point at which processing of the information takes place. 
Examples of end-points include a web, a file, a database server and hardware devices 
such as a disk or graphics controller. An end-point may be running an operating system 
and a number of data processing applications and these are referred to as end-point 
applications. Thus, examples of end-point applications include an operating system or a 
component thereof, a network protocol stack, and any application-level processing. 
Arrangements such as network switches and routers do not constitute end-points or end- 
point applications because their purpose is to ensure that the information is delivered 
elsewhere. 

The arrangement comprises a computer 300 which is optionally connected to other 
computers 301 and 302 via a network 303. The computer 300 comprises a program 
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memory (illustrated by way of example only as a read only memory (ROM) 305) which 
contains a program for controlling the computer to synchronise the end-point 
application in accordance with an address-based event in an information stream on an 
information pathway 307, such as a bus, within the computer. The information stream 
may be wholly within the computer, for example from another application performed by 
the computer 300, or may be from a remote source, such as from the network 303. 

The bus 307 is connected to a memory 308 in the end-point application 306, which also 
comprises a code generator 309 and an action generator 3 1 0. The code generator 309 
supplies codes to a comparator which is illustrated as a content addressable memory 
(CAM) 311. The CAM 3 1 1 has another input connected to the bus 307 and is arranged 
to perform a comparison between each entry in the CAM and the information stream on 
the bus 307. When a match is found, the CAM sends a signal to the action generator 

310 which performs an action which is associated with an address-based event in the 
information stream. 

In a typical example of use of the synchronising arrangement, the end-point application 
306 sets a tripwire, for example to be triggered when data relating to an end-point 
address or range of end-point addresses in the memory 308 are present on the bus 307. 
The code generator 309 supplies a code which is written into the CAM 31 1 and which 
comprises the destination memory address of the data or possibly part of this address, 
such as the most significant bits when a range of addresses is to be monitored. It is also 
possible to enter a code which represents not only the address or range of addresses but 
also part or all of one or more items of data which are expected in the information 
stream. The CAM 311 compares the address of each data burst on the bus 307, and 
possibly also at least some of the data of each burst, with each code stored in the CAM 

311 and supplies a signal to the action generator 310 when a match is found. The action 
generator 310 then causes the appropriate action to be taken within the end-point 
application 306. This may be a single action, several actions, or one or more specific 
actions which are determined not only by the triggering of the tripwire but also by the 
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. data within the information stream, for example arriving at the appropriate location or 
locations in the memory 308. 

As mentioned hereinbefore, the information stream 307 may be wholly internal to the 
computer 300 and an example of this is an application-to-application stream of 
information where both applications are running, for example alternately, on the 
computer 300. However, the information stream may be partly or wholly from outside 
the computer 300, as illustrated by the broken line connection from the bus 307 to the 
network 303. Thus, the information stream may be from a switch fabric, a network, or a 
plurality of sources. A switch fabric is a device which has a plurality of inputs and 
outputs and which is capable of forwarding data from each input to the appropriate 
output according to routing information contained within the data. A switch fabric may 
alternatively be wholly contained within the computer. The information stream 
preferably has a data burst arrangement as described hereinafter and, in the case of a 
plurality of sources, the data bursts may arrive from any of the sources at any time, 
which amounts to multiplexing. 

Figure 17 shows an arrangement which illustrates two possible modifications to the 
arrangement shown in Figure 1 6. In this case, the bus 307 is connected to an 
input/output bus 312 of the end-point application 306 within the computer 300. This 
represents an example of a hardware end-point for the information stream but other 
types of hardware end-points are possible, such as active controllers, and may be 
located "outside" the application 306. An example of an active controller is a disk 
controller. 

The arrangement shown in Figure 17 also differs from that shown in Figure 16 in that 
the tripwire may be triggered by an address-based event in the information stream on 
the bus 307 which does not exactly match any of the codes stored in the CAM 311. 
Instead, the information from the information stream on the bus 307 first passes through 
a process 313 before being supplied to the CAM for comparison with each of the stored 
codes. 
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One application of this is for the case where the information stream comprises packets 
or bursts of data starting with an address, for example corresponding to an address in 
the memory 308 to which the first item of data after the address in the packet or burst is 
allocated. Subsequent items of data are to be allocated to consecutive addresses, for 
example such that each item of data in the burst is to be allocated to the next highest 
address location after the preceding data item. Thus, the address at the start of each 
burst relates to the first data item and the following data item addresses can be inferred 
by incrementing the address upon the arrival of the second and each subsequent item of 
data. 

The application 306 can cause the code generator 309 to store in the CAM 311a code 
which corresponds to an implied address in the actual information stream appearing on 
the bus 307. The process 313 detects the address at the start of each data burst and 
supplies this to the CAM 3 1 1 with the arrival of the first data item. As each subsequent 
data item of the same burst arrives, the process 313 increments the address and supplies 
this to the CAM 311. This allows a tripwire to be triggered when, for example a data 
item having an implied address is present on the bus 307 because the CAM can match 
the corresponding stored code with the address supplied by the process 313. 

As mentioned hereinbefore, the action generator 3 1 0 can cause any one or more of 
various different actions to be triggered by the tripwire. The resulting action may be 
determined by which tripwire has been triggered i.e. which code stored in the CAM 311 
has been matched. It is also possible for the action to be at least partly determined by 
the data item which effectively triggered the tripwire. Any action may be targetted at 
the computer containing the tripwire or at a different computer. Various possible 
actions are described hereinafter as typical examples and may be performed singly or in 
any appropriate combination for the specific application and may be targetted at the 
computer containing the tripwire or at a different computer. 

Figure 18 illustrates the action generator 310 raising an interrupt request IRQ and 
supplying this to the interrupt line of a central processing unit (CPU) 320 of the 
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computer 300. Figure 19 illustrates the action generator 310 setting a bit in a bitmap 
321, for example in the memory 308. These two actions may be used independently of 
each other or together. For example, the action generator may raise an interrupt request 
if an application which requires data corresponding to the tripwire is not currently 
running but is runnable; for example it has not exhausted its time-slice. Otherwise, for 
example if the application is awaiting rescheduling, the relevant bit in the bitmap 321 
may be set. The operating system may periodically check the bitmap 321 for changes 
and, as a result of the arrival of the relevant data for an application which is presently 
not running, may decide to reschedule or wakeup the application. 

Figure 20 illustrates another type of action which may be performed as a result of 
detection of the address-based event. In this example, a counter 322, for example 
whose count is stored within the memory 308, is incremented in response to triggering 
of the tripwire. Incrementing may take place as a result of any tripwire being triggered 
or only by one or more specific tripwires depending on the specific application. 
Figure 21 illustrates another action which is such that, when the or the appropriate 
tripwire is triggered, a predetermined value "N" is written to a location "X" shown at 
323 as being in the memory 308 (or being mapped thereto). 

Figure 22 illustrates another combination of actions which may be used to indicate that 
an application should be awakened or rescheduled. When a tripwire is triggered, an 
interrupt request is supplied to the CPU 320 and a "runnable bit" for a specific 
application is set at location 324 in the memory 308. The operating system of the 
computer 300 responds to the interrupt request by waking up or rescheduling the 
application whose runnable bit has been set. 

Figure 23 illustrates an action which modifies entries in the CAM 3 1 1 in response to 
triggering of a tripwire. Any form of modification is possible. For example, the code 
which triggers the tripwire may be deleted if no further tripwires are required for the 
same address-based event. As an alternative, the code may be modified so as 
effectively to set a different but related tripwire. A further possibility is to generate a 
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completely new code and supply this to the CAM 3 11 in order to set a new unrelated 
tripwire. 

Figure 24 illustrates the format of a data burst, a sequence of which forms the 
information stream on the bus 307. The data burst comprises a plurality of items which 
arrive one after the other in sequence on the bus. The first item is an address A(n) 
which is or corresponds to the end-point address, for example in the memory 308, for 
receiving the subsequent data items. This address is the actual address n of the first data 
item Dj of the burst, which immediately follows the address A(n). The subsequent data 
items D2, D3..., D p arrive in sequence and their destination addresses are implied by 
their position within the burst relative to the first data item Dl and its address n. Thus, 
the second data item D2 has an implied address n + 1 , the third data item D3 has an 
implied address n + 2 and so on. Each data item is written or supplied to the implied 
address as its destination address. 

This data burst format may be used to fragment and coalesce bursts as the data stream 
passes through a forwarding unit 330, such as a network interface card or a switch, of an 
information pathway. For example, the forwarding unit can start to transmit a burst as 
soon as the first data item has arrived and does not have to wait until the whole data 
burst has arrived. 

Figure 25 illustrates an example of this in which an interruption in the data burst occurs. 
The forwarding unit 330 has already started transmission of the burst and the first r data 
items 331 together with the burst address have already been forwarded. The remainder 
332 of the burst has not yet arrived and the forwarding unit 330 terminates forwarding 
or transmission of that burst. 

When the remainder 332 of the burst starts to arrive, the forwarding unit 330 
recalculates the destination address A(r +1) for the remainder of the burst and inserts 
this in front of the data item Dn-i. This is transmitted as a further burst 333 as illustrated 
in Figure 26. 
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This technique may be used even when the whole burst is available for forwarding by . 
the forwarding unit 330. For example, the forwarding .unit 330 may terminate I 
transmission of a particular burst before completion of transmission for reasons of 
arbitration between a number of competing bursts or for flow control reasons. Thus, 
individual data bursts can be forwarded in tact or can be sent in two or more fragments 
as necessary or convenient and all such bursts are treated as valid bursts by any 
subsequent forwarding units. 

Figure 27 illustrates an alternative situation in which the forwarding unit has an internal 
buffer 335 which contains first and second bursts 336 and 337. In this case, the implied 
address of the first data item D n + 1 of the second burst 337 immediately follows the 
implied address of the last data item D n of the first burst 336. The forwarding unit 
checks for such situations and, when they are found, coalesces the first and second 
bursts into a coalesced burst 338 as shown in the lower part of Figure 27. The 
forwarding unit then transmits a single contiguous burst, which saves the overhead of 
the excess address information (which is deleted from the second burst). Any 
subsequent forwarding units then treat the coalesced burst 338 as a single burst 
The format of the data burst allows such fragmentation or merging of bursts to take 
place. This in turn allows forwarding units to transmit data as soon as it arrives so as to 
reduce or minimise latency. Also, bursts of any length or number of data items can be 
handled which improves the flexibility of transmission of data. 

Figure 28 illustrates an example of communication between an application, whose 
address space is shown at 340, and remote hardware 341 via a network 303 such that the 
network 303 is "transparent" or "invisible" to each of the application and the remote 
hardware 341. The address space 340 contains mapped configuration data and registers 
of the remote hardware as indicated at 342. This is mapped onto the system 
input/output bus 343 to which a network interface card 344 is connected. The network 
interface card 344 is loaded with configuration and register data corresponding to the 
remote hardware 341. All application requests are forwarded over the network 303 
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transparently to the remote hardware 341 so that the remote hardware appears as though 
it is local to the application and the network 303 is invisible. 

The remote hardware 341 is connected to a passive input/output bus 345 which is 
provided with a network interface card 346 for interfacing to the network 303. The 
configuration and registers of the remote hardware are illustrated at 347 and are mapped 
ultimately to the region 342 of the address space 340 of the application. Again, the 
network is invisible to the remote hardware 341 and the remote application appears to 
be local to it. 

When the application sends a request to the remote hardware 341, for example 
requesting that the remote hardware supply data to be used in or processed by the 
application, this is written in the space 342 which is mapped to the system input/output 
bus 343. The network interface card 344 sends read/write requests over the network 
303 to the card 346, which supplies these via the passive input/output bus 345 to the 
remote hardware 341 . Viewed from the remote hardware 341, the bus 345 appears 
equivalent to the bus 343. 

The remote hardware 341 may supply an interrupt and/or data for the application to the 
bus 345. Again, the network interface card 346 sends this via the network 303 to the 
card 344. The network interface card 344 supplies an interrupt request to the computer 
running the application and writes the data on behalf of the remote hardware to the 
space 342 in the address space 340 of the application. Thus, to the application, the 
remote hardware 341 appears to be connected directly to the bus 343. 

Although implementations of tripwires have been described in detail hereinbefore with 
reference to the tripwire unit 1 shown in Figure 29 associated with the network interface 
card 350, tripwires may be implemented at other points in a system as illustrated by 
tripwire units 2 to 5 in Figure 29. The system comprises a disk controller 351 
connected to an input/output bus 307b and the tripwire unit 2 is implemented as part of 
the disk controller 351. Such an arrangement allows tripwire operations to inform 
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applications of any characteristic data transfer to or from the disk controller 351. Such 
an arrangement is particularly useful where the controller 351 is able to transfer data to 
and from a non-contiguous memory region corresponding to user-level buffers of an 
application. This allows data transfer and application level notification to be achieved 
without requiring hardware interrupts or kernel intervention. 

The tripwire unit 3 is associated with a system controller 352 connected to a host bus 
307a and the input/output bus 307b. Such an arrangement allows tripwire operations to 
inform applications of any characteristic data transfer to or from any device in the 
computer system. This includes hardware devices, such as the disk controller 351 and 
the network interface card 350, and, in the case of a system employing several CPUs, 
enables an application running on one of the CPUs to synchronise on a data transfer to 
or from an application running on another of the CPUs. Similarly, a tripwire may be 
used for synchronisation between applications running on the same CPU. This reduces 
the need for other mechanisms such as spin locks where both applications are required 
to operate in lock-step with the data transfer. 

Tripwire units 4 and 5 are implemented in the CPU 320 or the memory 308. This is 
generally equivalent to the tripwire unit 3, where all data transfers in the system can be 
monitored. However, the tripwire unit 4 may monitor data written by an application to 
cache, which may not appear on the host bus 307a. 
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CLAIMS 

1 . A method of synchronising an end-point application in a computer, comprising 
the steps of: 

(a) generating and storing at least one code whose purpose is to associate an 
action with an address-based event in an information stream, which comprises data and 
associated memory addresses, on an information pathway within the computer, 

(b) comparing the generated code with each of at least the associated addresses 
to detect the address-based event; and 

(c) performing the associated action in response to detection of the address- 
based event. 

2. A method as claimed in claim 1 , in which the step (b) comprises comparing the 
at least one generated code only with each of the associated addresses. 

3. A method as claimed in claim 1, in which the step (b) comprises comparing the 
at least one generated code with each of the associated addresses and at least part of the 
data. 

4. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 3, in which the associated 
addresses are processed before being compared with the at least one generated code in 
the step (b). 

5. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 4, in which the data have inferred 
addresses. 

6. A method as claimed in claim 5 when dependent on claim 4, in which: the 
information stream comprises a series of data bursts, each of which comprises an 
associated address and consecutive items of data; the processing step comprises reading 
the associated address and incrementing the read address upon the arrival of each item 
after the first item of a burst; and the step (b) comprises comparing the at least one 
generated code with the associated address processed by the processing step. 
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7. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 6, in which the information 
pathway is a computer bus. 

8. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 7, in which the information 
pathway is a switch fabric. 

9. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 8, in which the information 
stream is from a network of computers. 

10. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 9, in which the information 
stream is from a plurality of sources and is multiplexed. 

11. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 8, in which the information 
stream is wholly within the computer. 

12. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to i 1, in which each associated 
address represents a memory location or range of locations at the end-point application. 

13. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 12, in which the step (a) is 
performed by at least one application of the computer. 

14. A method as claimed in claim 13, in which the at least one application includes 
the end-point application. 

15. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 1 4, in which the step (b) is 
performed by a content-addressable memory. 

16. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 15, in which the associated action 
comprises a plurality of associated actions. 

17. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 16, in which the associated action 
comprises raising an interrupt for the end-point application. 
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1 8*. A method as claimed in claim 1 7, in which the interrupt is raised only if the end- 
point application is not running. 

19. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 18, in which the associated action 
comprises setting a bit in a bitmap which is readable by the end-point application. 

20. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 19, in which the associated action 
comprises incrementing an event counter. 

21. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 20, in which the associated action 
comprises writing a predetermined value to a predetermined memory location. 

22. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 21, in which the associated action 
comprises deleting the at least one generated code. 

23. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 2 1 , in which the associated action 
comprises modifying the at least one generated code. 

24. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 23, in which the associated action 
comprises generating and storing at least one further code. 

25. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 24, in which the associated action 
comprises rescheduling the end-point application. 

26. A method as claimed in any one of claims 1 to 24, in which the end-point 
application is suspended after the at least one code is generated and the associated 
action comprises waking up the end-point application. 

27. A computer program for controlling a computer to perform a method as claimed 
in any one of claims 1 to 26. 

28. A storage medium containing a program as claimed in claim 27. 
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29. A computer programmed by a program as claimed in claim 27. 

30. A method of synchronising between a sending application on a first computer 
aid a receiving application on a second computer, each computer having a main 
memory, and at least one of the computers having an asynchronous network interface, 
comprising the steps of: 

providing the asynchronous network interface with a set of rules for directing 
incoming data to memory locations in the main memory of the second computer, 

storing in the network interface one or more triggering value(s), each triggering 
value representing a state of a data transfer between the applications; receiving, at 
the network interface, a data stream being transferred between the applications; 

comparing at least part of the data stream received with the stored triggering 

values; 

if any compared part of the data stream matches any triggering value, indicating 
that the triggering value has been matched; and 

storing the data received in the main memory of the second computer at one or 
more memory location(s) in accordance with the said rules. - , 

31. A method according to claim 30, in which the step of providing the 
asynchronous network interface with a set of rules comprises the step of establishing a 
mapping between information contained within the incoming data stream and one or 
more memory location(s) of the main memory of the second computer. 

32. A method according to claim 3 1 , in which the asynchronous network-interface is 
a memory mapped network interface, and in which the step of providing the memory 
mapped network interface with a set of rules comprises the step of establishing a 
mapping between addresses contained within the incoming data stream and one or more 
memory location(s) of the main memory of the second computer. 

33. , A method according to any of claims 30 to 32, further comprising storing in the 
asynchronous network interface an action, corresponding to each triggering value, 
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which is to be carried out, in the event that the triggering value is matched, to indicate 
that the triggering value has been matched. 

34. A method according to any of claims 30 to 33, comprising the step of sending an 
interrupt when a triggering value matches. 

35. A method according to any of claims 30 to 34, comprising the step of changing 
the value of a counter when a triggering value is matched. 

36. A method according to any one of claims 30 to 35, in which the triggering 
value(s) comprise(s) address data, and the part of the data stream compared with the 
stored triggering value(s) comprises address data. 

37. A method according to any one of claims 30 to 36, wherein the step of storing a 
triggering value is initiated by an application on one of the computers writing a 
triggering value to a memory location in the local control aperture within the address 
space of the network interface. 

38. A method according to any one of claims 30 to 37, comprising the steps of 
accessing the main memory of the sending application, and outputting data therefrom. 

39. A method according to any one of claims 30 to 38, comprising the step of 
mapping each physical destination address of the data being sent to a virtual memory 
address on a sending computer. 

40. A method according to any one of claims 30 to 39, both computers having an 
asynchronous network interface, comprising the step of sending the data stream from 
the sending network interface to the receiving network interface. 

41. A method according to claim 40, comprising the step of mapping each virtual 
address of the received data stream to a physical address memory location of the main 
memory of the receiving computer. 
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42. A method according to any one of claims 30 to 4 1 , comprising the step of 
writing the transferred daita to the main memory of the receiving computer. 

43. A method according to any one of claims 30 to 42, each computer having a 
network interface also having an I/O bus, the method comprising the step of providing 
the network interface with a local bus, and a bridge for interfacing between the local 
bus and the I/O bus of the computer. 

44. A method according to claim 43, comprising the step of loading the bridge with 
predetermined configuration data. 

45. An asynchronous network interface, for use in a host computer having a main 
memory and being connected to a network, the interface comprising: 

means for storing a set of rules for directing incoming data to memory locations 
in the main memory of the host computer, 

a memory for storing one or more triggering value(s), each value representing a 
state of a data transfer between two or more applications in the computer network; 

a receiver for receiving a data stream being transferred between two or more 
applications in the computer network; 

comparison means for comparing at least part of the data stream received by the 
network interface with the stored triggering values; and 

a memory for storing information identifying any matched triggering values. 

46. An asynchronous network interface according to claim 45, in which the set of 
rules comprises a memory mapping. 

47. An asynchronous network interface according to claim 45 or 46, further 
comprising means for performing an action corresponding to a matched triggering 
value. 

48. An asynchronous network interface according to claim 45, 46 or 47, further 
comprising a local bus. 
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49. An asynchronous network interface according to claim 48, the host computer 
having an I/O bus, the interface further comprising a bridge for interfacing between the 
I/O bus of the computer and the local bus of the network interface. 

50. An asynchronous network interface according to any of claims 45 to 49, wherein 
the comparison means comprises a content-addressable memory. 

51 . An asynchronous network interface according to claim 50, wherein the 
comparison means comprises two or more content-addressable memories which are 
arranged so as to conduct a pipelined comparison of the data stream received by the 
network interface. 

52. An asynchronous network interface according to any of claims 45 to 5 1 , further 
comprising receive and transmit serialisers. 

53. An asynchronous network interface according to any of claims 45 to 52, 
comprising a memory for storing configuration data for the bridge. 

54. An asynchronous network comprising two or more computers each having an 
asynchronous network interface according to any of claims 45 to 53. 

55. A method of passing data between an application on a first computer and remote 
hardware within a second computer or on a passive backplane, the first computer having 
a main memory and an asynchronous network interface, the method comprising the 
steps of: 

providing the asynchronous network interface with a set of rules for directing 
incoming data to memory or I/O location(s) of the remote hardware; 

storing in the network interface one or more triggering value(s), each triggering 
value representing a state of a data transfer between the application and the hardware; 

receiving, at the network interface, a data stream being transferred between the 
application and the hardware; 
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comparing at least part of the data stream received with the stored triggering 
value(s); • • 

indicating that a triggering value has been matched, if any compared part of the 
data stream matches a triggering value; 

and, when a data stream is being passed from the first computer to the remote 
hardware, storing data received by the remote hardware in memory or I/O location(s) of 
the remote hardware in accordance with the said rules; and, 

when a data stream is being transferred from the remote hardware to the first 
computer, storing the data received in the main memory of the first computer at one or 
more memory location(s) in accordance with the said rules. 

56. A method according to claim 55, in which the step of providing the 
asynchronous network interface with a set of rules comprises the step of establishing a 
mapping between information contained within the incoming data stream and one or 
more memory or I/O location(s) of the receiving computer or hardware. 

57. A method according to claim 56, in which the asynchronous network interface is 
a memory mapped network interface, and in which the step of providing the memory 
mapped network interface with a set of rules comprises the step of the first computer 
establishing a mapping, either locally or remotely, between addresses contained within 
the incoming data stream and one or more memory or I/O location(s) of the receiving 
computer or hardware. 

58. A method according to any of claims 55 to 57, further comprising storing in the 
asynchronous network interface an action, corresponding to each triggering value, 
which is to be carried out, in the event that the triggering value is matched, to indicate 
that the triggering value has been matched. 

59. A method according to any of claims 55 to 58, comprising the step of sending an 
interrupt when a triggering value matches. 
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60. A method according to any of claims 55 to 59, comprising the step. of changing 
the value of a counter when a triggering value matches. 

61. A method according to any of claims 55 to 60, in which the triggering value(s) 
- comprise(s) address data, and the part of the data stream compared with the stored 

* triggering value(s) comprises address data. 

62. A method according to any of claims 55 to 6 1 , wherein the step of storing a 
triggering value is initiated by an application on a computer writing a triggering value to 
a memory location in the local control aperture within the address space of the network 
interface. 

63. A method according to any of claims 55 to 62, comprising the steps of accessing 
the main memory of the application, and outputting data therefrom. 

64. A method according to any of claims 55 to 63, comprising the step of mapping 
each physical destination address of the data being sent, to a virtual memory address on 
a computer. 

65. A method according to any of claims 55 to 64, both computers having an 
asynchronous network interface, comprising the step of sending the data stream from 
the sending network interface to the receiving network interface. 

66. A method according to any of claims 55 to 64, comprising the step of mapping 
each virtual address of the received data stream to a physical memory address or I/O 
location of the receiving computer or remote hardware. 

67. A method according to any of claims 55 to 66, comprising the step of writing the 
transferred data to the main memory of the receiving computer. 

68. A method according to any of claims 55 to 67, each computer or passive 
backplane having a network interface also having an I/O bus, the method comprising 
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the step of providing each network interface with a local bus, and a bridge for 
interfacing between the local bus and the I/O bus of the computer or passive backplane. 

69. A method according to claim 68, comprising the step of loading the bridge with 
predetermined configuration data. 

70. A method according to claim 69, in which the configuration data includes 
configuration data relating to the remote hardware. 

71 . A method according to any of claims 55 to 70, each computer and/or passive 
backplane having an I/O bus, the method further comprising the steps of: 

loading the network interface of one of the computers) and/or of the passive 
backplane with data for configuring it to capture one or more predefined interrupt 
signal(s) on the I/O bus of that computer or passive backplane; 

transferring a captured interrupt signal over the network to a network interface 
of another computer or passive backplane; and 

loading the network interface of one of the computers) or of the passive 
backplane to assert one or more predefined interrupt signal(s) on the I/O bus of that 
computer or passive backplane, on receipt of the said transferred captured interrupt 
signal. 

72. A method of arranging data transfers from one or more applications on a 
computer, the computer having a main memory, an asynchronous network interface, and 
a Direct Memory Access (DMA) engine having a request queue address common to all 
the applications, comprising the steps of: 

the application requesting the network interface to store one or more triggering 
value(s) corresponding to a data block to be transferred; 

an application requesting the DMA engine to transfer a block of data; 

the network interface storing one or more triggering value(s) corresponding to 
the data block to be transferred, along with an identification of the application which 
requested the DMA transfer; 
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the network interface monitoring the data stream being sent by the applications 
and comparing at least part of the data stream with the triggering value(s) stored in its 
memory; and 

if any triggering value matches, indicating that that triggering value has 
matched. 

73. A method according to claim 72, in which the application requests a DMA 
transfer by setting up a descriptor indicating the transfer required, and sending this 
descriptor to the DMA request queue address. 

74. A method according to claim 72 or 73, in which after requesting a data transfer 
and storage of a triggering value, the application blocks until it receives a reschedule. 

75. A method according to claim 72, 73 or 74, in which when a triggering value 
matches, a reschedule is sent to the application which requested the storage of that 
triggering value. 

76. A method according to any of claims 72 to 75, in which, if the request queue is 
full when an application attempts to add a new request, the network interface indicates 
to that application that its requested transfer has failed. 

77. A method according to any of claims 73 to 76, further comprising the steps of 
reading the first descriptor in the request queue and retrieving data from the main 
memory of the computer in accordance with the contents of the descriptor. 

78. A method according to claim 77, further comprising the step of transmitting the 
data retrieved from the main memory in accordance with the content of the 
corresponding descriptor. 

79. A method according to any of claims 72 to 78, further comprising the step of 
interrupting the transfer of a data block if the transfer is not completed after a 
predetermined length of time from the start of that transfer. 
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80. A method of transferring data from a sending application on a first computer to a 
receiving application on a second computer, each computer having ^ main memory, and 
a memory mapped network interface, the method comprising the steps of: 

creating a buffer in the main memory of the second computer for storing data 
being transferred as well as data identifying one or more pointer memory locations); 

storing at said pointer memory location(s) at least one write pointer and at least 
one read pointer for indicating those areas of the buffer available for writes and for 
reads; 

in dependence on the values of the WRP(s) and RDP(s), the sender application 
writing to the buffer; 

updating the value of the WRP(s), after a write has taken place, to update the 
indication of the area(s) of the buffer available for reads and the area(s) available for 
writes; 

in dependence on the values of WRP(s) and RDP(s), the receiver application 
reading from the buffer; and 

updating the value of the RDP(s), after a read has taken place, to update the 
indication of the area(s) of the buffer available for reads and the areas(s) available for 
writes. 

81. A method according to claim 80, in which the step of updating the value of the 
WRP(s) includes the sending application sending the updated value of the WRP to the 
main memory of the second computer, via the network. 

82. A method according to claim 80 or 8 1 , in which the first computer comprises a 
processing means with a cache memory, comprising the step of the sending application 
storing the value of the updated WRP in the cache memory. 

83. A method according to claim 80, 81 or 82, in which the step of updating the 
value of the RDP(s) includes the receiving application sending the updated value of the 
RDP to the main memory of the first computer, via the network. 
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84; A method according to claim 80, 81 , 82 or 83, in which the second compute- 
comprises a processing means with a cache memory, the method comprising the step of 
„ the receiving application storing the value of the updated RDP in its cache memory. 

85. A method according to any of claims 80 to 84, comprising the steps of: 
the network interface of the second computer storing triggering value(s) 

corresponding to the address(es) of one or more write pointers) ( WRP(s)); 

the network interface of the second computer monitoring the data stream 
received from the first computer and comparing at least part of the data stream with the 
triggering value(s) stored in its memory; and 

if any triggering value matches, indicating that that triggering value has 
matched. 

86. A method according to claim 85, in which when a triggering value is matched by 
the receipt of the WRP write instruction, a receiver interrupt is generated. 

87. A method according to any of claims 80 to 86, further comprising the steps of: 
providing a second buffer in the main memory of the second computer for 

storing write pointer data; 

storing one or more second-buffer write pointers) and second-buffer read 
pointers) indicating the areas of the second-buffer available for writes and reads; 

when the sending application writes to the first- buffer and updates the write 
pointers) of the first- buffer, writing to said second-buffer, in accordance with the value 
of the write pointers) and read pointers) of the second-buffer, the updated value of the 
write pointer of the first-buffer, and 

updating the value of the second-buffer write pointers) to update the indication 
of the area(s) of the second-buffer available for writes and the areas(s) available for 
reads. 
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88. A method according to claim 87, further comprising the steps of: 

reading a first-buffer write pointer value from the second buffer, in dependence 
on the contents of the second-buffer read pointers) and second-buffer write pointers), 
and 

reading from the first buffer in dependence on the value of a first-buffer pointer 
and the write pointer value read from the second buffer. 

89. A method according to any of claims 80 to 88, further comprising the steps of: 
the network interface of the first computer storing triggering value(s) 

corresponding to address(es) of one or more RDP(s); 

the network interface of the first computer monitoring the data stream received 
from the second computer and comparing at least part of the data stream with the 
triggering value(s) stored in its memory; and 

if any triggering value matches, indicating that that triggering value has 

matched. 

90. A method according to claim 89, in which when the network interface of the 
first computer matches a triggering value by the receipt of an RDP write instruction, a 
sender interrupt is generated. 

91. A method according to any of claims 80 to 90, in which the sending application 
blocks if the values of the WRP(s) and RDP(s) indicate that the buffer is full. 

92. A method according to claim 91, in which the sending application is unblocked 
on receipt of an interrupt. 

93. A method according to any of claims 80 to 92, in which the receiving 
application blocks if the values of the WRP(s) and RDP(s) indicate that the buffer is 
empty. 

94. A method according to claim 93, in which the receiving application is unblocked 
on receipt of an interrupt. 
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95. A method according to any of claims. 80 to 94, in which a write pointer of a 
buffer points to the buffer address where the next byte of data should be written in that 
buffer. 

96. A method according to any of claims 80 to 95, in which a read pointer of a 
buffer points to the buffer address of the first byte of data to be read from that buffer. 

97. A method according to any of claims 80 to 96, in which when an application has 
written to the end of a buffer, it next writes to the start of the buffer, depending on the 
value of the WRP(s) and RDP(s) corresponding to that buffer. 

98. A method according to any of claims 80 to 97, in which when an application has 
read to the end of a buffer, it next reads from the start of the buffer, depending on the 
value of the WRP(s) and RDP(s) corresponding to that buffer. 

99. A method according to any of claims 80 to 98, in which the value of one or more 
WKPs and/or RDPs is updated when a triggering value is matched in a network 
interface. 

1 00. A computer network comprising two computers, the first computer running a 
sending application and the second computer running a receiving application, each 
computer having a main memory and a memory mapped network interface, the main 
memory of the second computer having: a buffer for storing data being transferred 
between computers as well as data identifying one or more pointer memory location(s); 

means for reading at least one write pointer (WRP) and at least one read pointer 
(RDP) stored at (a) pointer memory location(s), for indicating the areas of the buffer 
available for writes and the area(s) available for reads; 

the network interface of the second computer comprising: 

a memory mapping; 

means for reading data from the buffer in accordance with the contents of the 
WRP(s) and RDP(s); and 
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v means for updating the value oftheRDP(s) after a read has taken place, to 

update the indication of the area(s) of the buffer available for reads and the area(s) 
available for writes. 

101 . A computer network according to claim 1 00, the network interface of the first 
computer comprising: 

; a mapping memory; and 

means for sending data to the buffer of the second computer. 

' ■ ... 

102. A computer network according to claim 100 or 101, the main memory of the 
second computer storing the value of at least one WRP. 

103. A computer network according to claim 100, 101 or 102, in which one or more 
pointer memory location(s) are in the main memory of the first computer. 

104. A computer network according to any of claims 1 00 to 1 03, in which one or 
j more pointer memory location(s) are located in the main memory of the second 

computer. 

105. A computer network according to any of claims 100 to 1 04, in which the first 
computer comprises a processing means with a cache memory, with one or more 
WRP(s) and/or RDP(s) stored in that cache memory. 

' ' 1 

106. A computer network according to any of claims 1 00 to 105, in which the second 

| computer has a processing means with a cache memory, with one or more WRP(s) r 

' j 

! and/or RDP(s) stored in that cache memory. 

-j 

! 1 07. A computer network according to any of claims 1 00 to 1 06, in which the 

j , network interface of the first computer comprises: 

| means for writing data to the buffer in accordance with the values of at least one 

! RDP and one WRP, using its memory mapping; and 
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means for updating the value of the WRP(s) to update the indication of the 
area(s) of the buffer available for reads and the area(s) available for writes. 

108. A computer network according to any of claims 100 to 107, in which the main 
memory of the second computer comprises a second buffer, and the computer network 
also having: 

means for reading one or more write pointers) and one or more read pointers) 
of the second buffer indicating the areas of the second buffer available for writes and 
those available for reads; 

means for updating the write pointers) of the first buffer, when an application 
running on one of the computers writes to the first buffer, 

means for writing to said second buffer, in accordance with the value of the 
write pointers) and read pointers) of the second buffer, the updated value of the write 
pointer of the first buffer; and 

means for updating the value of the second buffer's write pointers) to update 
the indication of the area(s) of the second buffer available for reads and the area(s) 
available for writes. 

109. A computer network according to claim 1 08, further comprising means for 
storing one or more write pointers) of the second buffer indicating the areas of the 
second buffer available for reads and the area(s) available for writes. 

110. A computer network according to any of claims 80 to 109, in which the first 
and/or second buffer is a circular buffer. 

111. A computer network according to claim 1 08, 1 09 or 1 1 0, in which the network 
interface of the second computer also comprises: 

means for reading a first-buffer WRP value from the second buffer in 
accordance with the values of the second-buffer WRP(s) and RDP(s); 

means for updating the RDP(s) of the second buffer to update the indication of 
the areas of the second buffer available for reads and writes; 
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means for reading from the first buffer in accordance with the contents of the 
first-buffer WRP value read from the second buffer, and a first-buffer RDP; and 

means for updating the value of the RDP(s) of the first buffer to update the 
indication of the area(s) of the first buffer available for reads and writes when an 
application running on the second computer reads from the first buffer. 

112. A computer network according to any of claims 80 to 1 1 1 , the network interface 
of one or both computers also comprising: 

fa memory for storing triggering value(s), corresponding to one or more 
address(es) of WRP(s) and/or RDP(s); 

means for monitoring a data stream being transferred between the two 
computers and for comparing at least part of the data stream being transferred with the 
stored triggering value(s); and 

means for indicating that a triggering value has been matched, when the part of 
the data stream being compared matches a triggering value. 

1 13. A computer network according to claim 1 12, in which the means for indicating 
that a triggering value has been matched comprises means for generating an interrupt. 

1 14. A method of sending a request from a client application on a first computer to a 
server application on a second computer, and sending a response from the server 
application to the client application, both computers having a main memory and a 
memory mapped network interface, the method comprising the steps of: 

(A) providing a buffer in the main memory of each computer, 

(B) the client application, providing software stubs which produce a marshalled 
stream of data representing the request; 

(C) the client application sending the marshalled stream of data to the server's 

buffer; 

(D) the server application unmarshalling the stream of data by providing 
software stubs which convert the marshalled stream of data into a representation of the 
request in the server's main memory; 

(E) the server application processing the request and generating a response; 
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(F) the server application providing software stubs which produce a marshalled 
stream of data representing the response; 

(G) the server application sending the marshalled stream of data to the client's 
buffer; and 

(H) the client application unmarshalling the received stream of data by providing 
software stubs which convert the received marshalled stream of data into a 
representation of the response in the client's main memory. 

115. A method according to claim 1 14 in which in step (c) and/or step (g) the stream 
of marshalled data is sent according to the method of any of claims 80 to 99. 

1 16. A method according to claim 1 14 or 1 15, comprising the step of the client and 
server stubs sending the marshalled streams of data directly over the network, using the 
memory mapped network interfaces. 

117. A method according to claim 1 1 4, 1 1 5 or 1 1 6, in which the sending and/or 
marshalling of a response by the server application may take place at the same time as 
the client application is unmarshalling the response from its buffer. 

118. A method according to any of claims 1 1 4 to 1 1 7, in which the sending and/or 
marshalling of a request by the client application may take place at the same time as the 
server application is unmarshalling the request from its buffer. 

1 19. A method according to any of claims 1 14 to 1 18, in which the response 
generated by the server application comprises two or more parts; 

the server application providing software stubs which convert at least a first part 
of the response into a marshalled stream of data; 

the server application sending the marshalled data stream representing the first 
part of the response to the client's buffer, 

one or more parts of the response being provided by a hardware device in the 
server computer in the form of a marshalled stream of data; and 

the hardware device sending its marshalled stream of data to the client's buffer. 
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120. A method according to claim 1 19, in which one or more parts of the response 
generated by the server application is provided by another software application running 
on the second computer in the form of a marshalled stream of data; and 

the software application sending its marshalled stream of data to the client's 

buffer. 

121. A method according to claim 1 19 or 120, in which each part of the response is 
sent to an appropriate part of the client's buffer such that when all parts of the response 
have been received in the buffer, the contents of the buffer comprise a marshalled data 
stream representing the whole response from the server application. 

122. A method according to any of claims 1 14 to 121, comprising the steps of: 
the network interface of the first computer storing triggering value(s) 

corresponding to a property of one or more parts of the expected response; 

the network interface of the first computer monitoring the response received 
from the server application and comparing at least part of the data stream with the 
triggering value(s) stored in its memory; and 

if any triggering value matches, indicating that that triggering value has 
matched. 

123. A method according to claim 122, comprising the step of sending an interrupt 
when a triggering value matches. 

124. A method according to claim 122 or 123, comprising the step of changing the 
value of a counter when a triggering value is matched. 

125. A method according to claims 122, 123 or 124, in which the client application, 
while it is waiting for the response from the server application, blocks or polls an event 
counter. 

1 26. A method of arranging data for transfer as a data burst over a computer network 
comprising the steps of: providing a header comprising the destination address of a 
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certain data word in the data burst, and a signal at the beginning or end of the data burst 
for indicating the start or end of the burst, the destination addresses of other words in 
the data burst being inferrable from the address in the header 

127. A method according to claim 126, in which the signal identifying the end of a 
burst comprises a null signal. 

128. A method of processing a data burst received over a computer network 
comprising the steps of: 

reading a reference address from the header of the data burst, and 
calculating the addresses of each data word in the burst from the position of that 
data word in the burst in relation to the position of the data word to which the address in 
the header corresponds, and from the reference address read from the header. 

129. A method of interrupting transfer of a data burst over a computer network 
comprising the steps of: 

halting transfer of a portion of the data burst which has not yet been transferred, 
thereby splitting the data burst into two burst sections, one which is transferred, and one 
waiting to be transferred. 

130. A method of restarting transfer of a data burst that has been interrupted 
according to the method of claim 129, comprising the steps of: 

calculating a new reference address for the untransferred data burst section from 
the address contained in the header of the whole data burst, and from the position in the 
whole data burst of the first data word of the untransferred data burst section in relation 
to the position of the data word to which the address in the header corresponds; 

providing a new header for the untransferred data burst section comprising the 
new reference address; and 

transmitting the new header along with the untransferred data burst section. 

131. A method according to claim 130, comprising calculating the new reference 
address for the untransferred data burst section from the reference address contained in 
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the header of the whole data burst and from the number of data words in the transferred 
data burst section. 

132. An apparatus for synchronising an end-point application in a computer, 
comprising: 

means for generating and storing at least one code whose purpose is to associate 
an action with an address-based event in an information stream, which comprises data 
and associated memory addresses, on an information pathway within the computer; 

means for comparing the generated code with each of at least the associated 
addresses to detect the address-based event; and 

means for performing the associated action in response to detection of the 
address-based event 

133. A method of transferring data to a buffer of a receiving computer application, 
comprising the steps of: 

storing in a sending application a write pointer representing the position of the 
start of a first section of the buffer available for receiving data; 

storing in the receiving application a copy of the write pointer; 
sending a first block of data to the first section; and 

updating the write pointer in the sending application and the copy of the write 
pointer in the receiving application. 

134. A method as claimed in claim 1 33, comprising the steps of: 

storing in the receiving application a read pointer representing the position of the 
start of a second section of the buffer containing data available for reading; 
storing in the sending application a copy of the read pointer, 
reading in the receiving application a second block of data from the second 
section; and 

updating the read pointer in the receiving application and the copy of the read 
pointer in the sending application. 
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135. A method as claimed in claim 134, comprising the steps of: 

comparing in the sending application the write pointer and the copy of the read 
pointer to determine, the size of the first section; and 

sending the first block of data which is no bigger than the size of the fifst 
section. 

136. A method as claimed in claim 134 or 135, comprising the steps of: 
comparing in the receiving application the read pointer and the copy of the write 

pointer to determine the size of the second section; and 

reading in the receiving application from the second section the second block of 
data which is no bigger than the size of the second section. 

137. A method as claimed in any one of claims 133 to 136, in which the first block of 
data is sent from the sending computer application. 

138. A method as claimed in any one of claims 133 to 137, in which the buffer is a 
circular buffer. 

139. A method as claimed in any one of claims 133 to 138, in which the first 
application is on a first computer and the second application is on a second computer 
separated from the first computer by a network. 
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PCT Application No. PCT/GB00/01691 
AT&T Laboratories-Cambridge Limited 

In response to the Written Opinion dated 3 July 2001, we would offer the following 
comments on the issues raised by the examiner. The headings of the following sections 
correspond to those used by the examiner in his detailed report 



Re: Item III 

We must disagree with the grouping of various claims suggested by the examiner as relating 
to a common inventive concept. Independent claims 30 and 45 relate to a specific technique 
of synchronising applications on two computers connected via a network. The technique has 
some overlap with the invention claimed in claim 1 of the application but represents a 
different inventive concept as presented in the claims. 

Claim 55 is concerned with transferring data between two aids points where one end point is 
a computer and the other end point is remote hardware which may be located within a second 
computer or which may be provided on a passive back plane. Again, there are some 
similarities between this inventive concept and the inventive concepts of claim 1 and claim 
30 but the differences are sufficient to present this concept in a separate set of claims. 

Although the independent claims within claims 1 to 71 are concerned with three different 
inventive concepts such that none of these concepts falls wholly within the scope of either of 
the other two inventive concepts, nevertheless it is arguable that all of these claims relate to 
the same basic underlying inventive concept. We would therefore invite the examiner to 
extend his examination of claims 1 to 29 to claims 30 to 71. 



laims 80 to 1 13 and 133 to 139 are concerned with a different inventive concept based on a 
icular queue distributed over a memory mapped network for transferring data between 
applications. Although the specific inventive concepts, for example in claims 80, 100 and 
133, may be used in combination with the inventive concepts of the other independent claims, 
this is not essential. The individual independent claims of claims 80 to 1 13 and 133 to 139 
concern different inventive concepts but, again, it is at least arguable that these concepts are 
linked by an underlying single inventive concept. 

We have noted the examiner's suggestion to redraft these claims but would respectfully 
request that this matter be delayed until the national phase of the application. In particular, it 
is believed that the present format of the claims is in accordance with US practice and it is 
currently the intention for this application to proceed into the national phase in USA and 
elsewhere. 

Re: Item V 

The examiner alleges that various claims are anticipated by the papers by Shaw & Mogul. 
Shaw relates to inter-process communication and provides several techniques for passing data 
between processes and/or for synchronising processes. The technique referred to as 
"semaphore" is generally used for synchronisation and does not normally perform any data 
transfer. Conversely, the technique referred to as "shared memory" shares data between 
processes but does not perform any synchronisation by itself. If synchronisation is in 
addition required, shared memory may be used with semaphore. The techniques referred to 
as "pipe", "queue" and "device monitor" permit a flow of data only between processes. 
Synchronisation may also be performed but this is triggered by specific data (including the 
presence or absence of data) and hence is a "data-based event* \ 

Claim 1 of the present application defines a technique which synchronises an "address-based 
event" to the presence of a memory address in an information stream comprising data and 
associated memory addresses. This differs fundamentally from the disclosure of Shaw, in . 
which there is no information stream containing addresses and certainly no memory 
addresses associated with data. 

Mogul discloses a packet filter and relates exclusively to a system in which the packets which 
are to be delivered are of the Network type" and thus contain an address and data However, 
each address is of a "host/port" pair and is not an "associated memory address". The passage 
at page 40 below Figure 2-2 of Shaw states that "A user process specifies an arbitrary 
predicate to select the packets it wants". This allows the kernel-resident packet filter to 
deliver the data to the appropriate application-level buffers. It is implicit that the kernel may 
reschedule the application so that synchronisation may occur as a result of delivery of a 
packet to its end point. 

However, the information stream in Mogul does not contain " an associated memory address" 
and so cannot synchronise an action to an address-based event as required by claim 1 of the 
present application. 

The present invention is based on an information stream which is addressed in the same space 
as "understood" by hardware within a system. This allows the hardware to perform efficient 
delivery of data to its final destination buffer and synchronisation is based on detection of an 
address-based event. None of the cited prior art discloses or is capable of this. For example, 
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some other address space is used (such as "host/port" pair addresses as in Mogul), a 
capping must be performed from the addresses in this space to the final buffer locations. 
This requires additional steps and a typical example of this is the packet filter disclosed m 
Mogul. 

The combination of features defined in claim 1 of the present application is therefore clearly 
novel with respect to the cited prior art and achieves substantial performance advantages 
compared with the prior art. We would therefore submit that the cited prior art is not relevant 
to the patentability of claim 1 and would respectfully request the examiner to re-examine and 
indicate allowance of claim 1. 

The corresponding apparatus claim 132 is therefore, we submit, similarly patentable. Also, 
because claims 2 to 29 depend on a patentable claim, they are themselves patentable and need 
not be considered further. 

We would prefer to defer commenting on the other claims to which Ihe examiner has 
objected in mis section until the national phase. 

Re: Item Vn 

The examiner suggests that claims 1 to 5 are not properly supported by the description and 
drawings. However, we would refer the examiner to, for example, Figures 16 and 17 of the 
drawings and the corresponding description beginning at the third paragraph on page 34 of 
the specification. The terminology used in claims 1 to 5 is, where possible, also used in the 
corresponding description so as to clarify the support for these claims. We would therefore 
submit that the claims are properly supported by the description and strenuously contest the 
suggestion that the scope of these claims is broader than justified by the description and 
drawings In particular, claim 1 defines this inventive concept in terms which are sufficiently 
broad to give to the applicant the protection to which it is entitled in respect of this invention. 
We therefore respectfully invite the examiner to withdraw this objection. 

As regards the term "end-point application", we appreciate the difficulty of being up-to-date 
with the terminology used in such a fast-moving technology as that to which the present 
invention belongs. However, we would confirm that this term is known and has a well- 
recognised meaning in the art Further, mis term is defined and exemplified in the third 
paragraph on page 34 of the specification. We therefore believe that the use of this term is 
permissible in claim 1. 

Although we have some sympathy with the examiner's objection to claim 126, nevertheless 
we believe that this claim may be acceptable in certain jurisdictions and would therefore 
propose to consider this during the national phase of the application. However, we do not 
believe that claim 128 is in the form of a definition based on result; the method steps of this 
claim are clearly defined and create no problem of interpretation of the meaning and scope of 
this claim, for example to a third party reading the claim and wishing to avoid infringement. 
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v 5 regards the examiner's final comment on the format of the claims, we propose dealing 
./ith this during the national phase as different jurisdictions have different formal 
requirements for patent claims. 

, Yours faithfully, 



Marks & Clerk 
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1 . This written opinion is the first drawn up by this International Preliminary Examining Authority. 

2. This opinion contains indications relating to the following items: 

I H Basis of the opinion 

li □ Priority 

III H Non-establishment of opinion with regard to novelty, inventive step and industrial applicability 

IV H Lack of unity of invention 

V H Reasoned statement under Rule 66.2(a)(H) with regard to novelty, inventive step or industrial applicability; 

citations and explanations supporting such statement 

VI □ Certain document cited 

VII □ Certain defects in the international application 

VIII S Certain observations on the international application 



3. The applicant is hereby Invited to reply to this opinion* 



When? 



How? 



Also: 



See the time Bmft indicated above. The applicant may, before the expiration of that time Rmit, 
request this Authority to grant an extension, see Rule 662(d). 

By submitting a written reply, accompanied, where appropriate, by amendments, according to Rule 66.3. 
For the form and the language of the amendments, see Rules 66.8 and 66.9. 

For an additional opportunity to submit amendments, see Rule 66.4. 

For the examiner's obligation to consider amendments and/or arguments, see Rule 66.4 bis. 

For an informal communication with the examiner, see Rule 66.6. 



If no reply Is filed, the international preliminary examination report will be established on the basis of this opinion. 



4. The final date by which the international preliminary 

examination report must be established according to Rule 692 Is: 04/09/2001 . 



Name and mailing address of the international 
preliminary examining authority: 
at European Patent Office 

onl d- 80298 Munich 

_ zt/' Tel. +49 89 2399 - 0 Tx: 523656 epmu d 
Fax: +49 89 2399 - 4465 



Authorized officer / Examiner 
Anastassiades, G 



Formalities officer (incl. extension of time fimits) 
Muehlbauer, P 

Telephone No. +49 89 2399 2513 



WRITTEN OPINION* 



International application No. PCT/GB00/01 69 1 



I. Basis of the opinion ... 

1. With regard to the elements of the international application (Replacement sheets which have been furnished to 
the receiving Office in response to an invitation under Article 14 are referred to in this opinion as "originally filedj. 



Description, pages: 



1-42 



as originally fifed 



Claims, No.: 



1-139 



as originally filed 



Drawings, sheets: 



1/27-27/27 



as originally filed 



2. With regard to the language, all the elements marked above were available or furnished to this Authority in the 
language in which the international application was filed, unless otherwise indicated under this item. 

These elements were available or furnished to this Authority in the following language: f which is: 

□ the language of a translation furnished for the purposes of the international search (under Rule 23.1 (b)). 

□ the language of publication of the international application (under Rule 48.3(b)). 

□ the language of a translation furnished for the purposes of international preliminary examination (under Rule 
55.2 and/or 55.3). 

3. With regard to any nucleotide and/or amino acid sequence disclosed in the international application, the 
international preliminary examination was carried out on the basis of the sequence listing: 

□ contained in the international application in written form. 

□ filed together with the international application in computer readable form. 

□ furnished subsequently to this Authority in written form. 

□ furnished subsequently to this Authority in computer readable form. 

□ The statement that the subsequently furnished written sequence listing does not go beyond the disclosure in 
the international application as filed has been furnished. 

□ The statement that the information recorded in computer readable form is identical to the written sequence 
listing has been furnished. 

4. The amendments have resulted in the cancellation of. 

□ the description, pages: 

□ the claims, Nos.: 
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□ the drawings, sheets: 

5. □ This report has been established as if (some of) the amendments had not been made, since they have been 

considered to go beyond the disclosure as filed (Rule 70.2(c)): 

(Any replacement sheet containing sue/? amendments must be referred to under item 1 and annexed to this 
report.) 

6. Additional observations, if necessary: 

III. Non-establishment of opinion with regard to novelty, inventive step and industrial applicability 

1 . The questions whether the claimed invention appears to be novel, to involve an inventive step (to be non- 
obvious), or to be industrially applicable have not been and will not be examined in respect of: 

□ the entire international application, 
H claims Nos. 30, 55, 80, 133, 

because: 

□ the said international application, or the said claims Nos. relate to the following subject matter which does 
not require an international preliminary examination {specify: 

□ the description, claims or drawings {indicate particular elements betorf or said claims Uo$. are so unclear 
that no meaningful opinion could be formed {specify: 

□ the claims, or said claims Nos. are so inadequately supported by the description that no meaningful opinion 
could be formed. 

□ no international search report has been established for the said claims Nos. . 

2. A written opinion cannot be drawn due to the failure of the nucleotide and/or amino acid sequence listing to 
comply with the standard provided for in Annex C of the Administrative Instructions: 

□ the written form has not been furnished or does not comply with the standard. 

□ the computer readable form has not been furnished or does not comply with the standard. 

IV. Lack of unity of invention 

1. In response to the invitation (Form PCT/IPEA/405) to restrict or pay additional fees, the applicant has: 

□ restricted the claims. 

B paid additional fees. 
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; □ paid additional fees under protest. - • •■ 

□ neither restricted nor paid additional fees. 

2. □ This Authority found that the requirement of unity of invention is not complied with for the following reasons 

and chose, according to Rule 68.1 , not to invite the applicant to restrict or pay additional fees: 

3. Consequently, the following parts of the international application were the subject of international preliminary 
examination in establishing this opinion: 

E3 all parts. 

□ the parts relating to claims Nos. . 

V. Reasoned statement under Rule 66.2(a)(ii) with regard to novelty, inventive step or industrial applicability; 
citations and explanations supporting such statement 

1. Statement 

Novelty (N) Claims 1-5, 27-29, 126, 128, 129, 132 

Inventive step (IS) Claims 

Industrial applicability (IA) Claims 

2. Citations and explanations 
see separate sheet 

VIII. Certain observations on the international application 

The following observations on the clarity of the claims, description, and drawings or on the question whether the 
claims are fully supported by the description, are made: 
see separate sheet 
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Re Item III 

Non-establishment of opinion with regard to novelty, inventive step and 
industrial applicability 

Concerning claims 30-44. 45-54. 55-71. 80-99. 100-113 and 133-139 

1 . Although claims 30, 55, 80 arid 1 33 have been drafted as separate independent 
claims, they appear to relate effectively to the same subject-matter and to differ 
from each other only with regard to the definition of the subject-matter for which 
protection is sought or in respect of the terminology used for the features of that 
subject-matter. The aforementioned claims therefore lack conciseness. Moreover, 
lack of clarity of the claims as a whole arises, since the plurality of independent 
claims makes it difficult, if not impossible, to identify the claimed invention, and 
places an undue burden on others seeking to establish the extent of the 
protection. 

Hence, claims 30, 55, 80 and 133 do not meet the requirements of Article 6 PCT. 

2. In order to overcome this objection, it would appear appropriate to file an 
amended set of claims defining the relevant subject-matter in terms of a minimum 
number of independent method claims (for example, two method claims 
corresponding to apparatus claims 45 and 100 respectively) followed by 
dependent claims covering features which are merely optional (Rule 6.4 PCT). 



Re Item V 

Reasoned statement under Rule 66.2(a)(ii) with regard to novelty, inventive step 
or industrial applicability; citations and explanations supporting such statement 

Concemino claims 1-29 and 132 

1 . The broad wording of claim 1 includes synchronising methods such as known 
from document SHAW R H: "A COMPLETE GUIDE TO OS/2 INTERPROCESS 
COMMUNICATIONS AND DEVICE MONITORS" MICROSOFT SYSTEMS 
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JOURNAL, US.MICROSOFT GO., REDMOND, WA; vol. 4, no. 5, 1 September 
1989 (1989-09-01), pages 35-60, XP000568106 ISSN: 0889-9932 or MOGUL J C 
ET AL: "THE PACKET FILTER: AN EFFICIENT MECHANISM FOR 
USER-LEVEL NETWORK CODE" OPERATING SYSTEMS REVIEW 
(SIGOPS),US,ACM HEADQUARTER. NEW YORK, 1987, pages 39-51, 
XP002913603. 

2. The additional features of claims 2-5 are also known from the R H Shaw 
document mentioned in the previous paragraph. 

3. The combination of the features of dependent claim 6 is neither known from, nor 
rendered obvious by, the available prior art. It is suggested therefore that a new 
independent claim be drafted to include these features. 

4. Independent claims 27-29 refer to claim 1 . Independent apparatus claim 132 
corresponds to method claim 1. Therefore, all observations in paragraphs 1-3 
above apply correspondingly to these independent claims. 

Concerning claims 1 14-125 

1. All features of claim 1 are known from document EP 0 784 268 A (see Abstract; 
section "System Architecture" on pages 4 and 5). The claim therefore lacks 



2. The additional features of claim 115 refer to unexamined claims 80-99 (see Item 
III above), which relate to another invention. 



3. The additional features of dependent claims 1 16-125 are either known from, or 
rendered obvious by, the prior art documents EP 0 784 268 A and 
US 5 787 251 A. 



novelty. 



! 



Concerning claims 126. 127. 128 and 129-131 
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SEPARATE SHEET . x - „ /' • •■' 



The features of claims 126 and 128 that are adequately defined (see Item IIIV 
below) and of claim 1 29 appear to be known from document EP 0 772 368 A. 

Re Item VII 

Certain defects in the international application 



Re Item VIII 

Certain observations on the international application 

Concerning claims 1-29 and 132 

1 . Claims 1-5 are not supported by the description as required by Article 6 PCT, as 
their scope is broader than justified by the description and drawings. 

2. The term "end-point application 0 used in claim 1 does not appear to have a well- 
recognised meaning in the art. The term should therefore be clarified. 

Concerning claims 126. 127. 128 and 129-131 

Claims 126 and 128 do not meet the requirements of Article 6 PCT in that the 
matter for which protection is sought is not clearly defined. The claims attempt to 
define the subject-matter in terms of the result to be achieved ( the destination 
addresses being inferable in claim 126 and calculation of the addresses of each « 
data word in claim 128), which merely amounts to a statement of the underlying 
problem. The technical features necessary for achieving this result should be 
added (see, for example, description page 39, second paragraph).. 

Concerning all claims 
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1 The Independent claims are not in the two-part form in accordance with Rule 
6.3(b) PCT, which in the present case would be appropriate, with those features 
known in combination from the prior art being placed in the preamble (Rule 
6.3(b)(i) PCT) and with the remaining features being included in the characterising 
part (Rule 6.3(b)(ii) PCT). 

2. The features of the claims are not provided with reference signs placed in 
parentheses (Rule 6.2(b) PCT). 
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Form PCT/1PEA/409 (cover sheet) (January 1994) 
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Description, pages: 

1.42 as originally filed 



Claims, No.: 



1-139 



as originally filed 



Drawings, sheets: 



1/27-27/27 



as originally filed 



2 With regard to the language, all the elements marked above were available or furnished to this Authority in the 
" language In which the international application was filed, unless otherwise indicated under this Item. 

These elements were available or furnished to this Authority in the following language: , which Is: 

□ the language of a translation furnished for the purposes of the international search (under Rule 23.1 (b)). 

□ the language of publication of the international application (under Rule 48.3(b)). 

□ the language of a translation furnished for the purposes of international preliminary examination (under Rule 
552 and/or 55.3). 

3 With regard to any nucleotide and/or amino add sequence disclosed in the international application, the 
' international preliminary examination was carried out on the basis of the sequence listing: 

□ contained in the international application in written form. 

□ filed together with the international application in computer readable form. 

□ furnished subsequently to this Authority in written form. 

□ furnished subsequently to this Authority in computer readable form. 

□ The statement that the subsequently furnished written sequence listing does not go beyond the disclosure it 
the International application as filed has been furnished. 

□ The statement that the Information recorded in computer readable form is identical to the written sequence 
listing has been furnished. 

4. The amendments have resulted in the cancellation of: 

□ the description, pages: 

□ the claims, Nos.: 



Form PCT/1PEA/409 (Boxes l-VIII. Sheet 1) (July 1 998) 



□ thedrawings. sheets: 
, n This reoort has been established as M (some of) the amendments had not been made, since they have been 

report.) 

6. Additional observations, if necessaiy: 



□ the entire International application. 

B dalrnsNos.3(HW.45-54.55-71,80-99,100.113,133.139. 

because i 

M require «n international preilminoy wamlnaBon (spedM- 

B , h . l) ^p 1 io*claimso,^ 
see separate sheet 

□ thec.^s.orsa«dc.aimsNos. are so inadequately supported by the desenption that no meaningful opinion 
could be formed. 

□ no International search report has been estaNlshed for the said claims Nos. . 

Instructions: 

□ the written form has not been furnished or does not comply with the standard. ^ 

□ the computer readable form has not been furnished or does not comply with the standard. 

IV. Lack ot unity of Invention 

1 . in response to the Invitation to restrict or pay additional fees the applicant has: 

□ restricted the claims. 
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H paid additional leas. 

□ paid additional fees under protest. 

□ neither restricted nor paid additional fees. 

2 □ This Authority found that the requirement of unity of invention is not complied and chose, according to Rule 
68.1 , not to invite the applicant to restrict or pay additional fees. 

3. This Authority considers that the requirement of unity of invention in accordance with Rules 1 3.1, 13.2 and 13.3 is 

□ complied with. 

□ not complied with for the following reasons: 

4. Consequently, the following parts of the international application were the subject of international preliminary 
examination in establishing this report: 

El all parts. 

□ the parts relating to claims Nos. . 

V. Reasoned statement under Article 35(2) with regard to novelty, Inventive step or industrial applicability; 
citations and explanations supporting such statement 

1. Statement 

Novelty (N) Yes: Claims 6-26.72-79 

Vl ' No: Claims 1-5,27-29,132,114*115,126,128,129 

Inventive step (IS) Yes: Claims 6-26,72-79 

No: Claims 116-125 

Industrial applicability (IA) Yes: Claims 1-139 

No; Claims 



2. Citations and explanations 
see separate sheet 

Vllh Certain observations on the International application 

The following observations on the clarity of the claims, description, and drawings or on the question whether the 
claims are fully supported by the description, are made: 
see separate sheet 



Form PCT/IPEAM09 (Boxes l-Vlll, Sheet 3) (July 1998) 
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Re Hem III 

Non-establishment of opinion with regard to novelty, inventive step and 
industrial applicability 

ry ^ming clalr ^ an-AA. 45-54. P*-71 M-ftP,. 100-1 13 and 133-139 

1 . Although claims 30, 55, 80 and 1 33 have been drafted as separate independent 
claims, they appear to relate effectively to the same subject-matter and to differ 
from each other only with regard to the definition of the subject-matter for which 
protection is sought or in respect of the terminology used for the features of that 
subject-matter. The aforementioned claims therefore lack conciseness. Moreover, 
lack of clarity of the claims as a whole arises, since the plurality of independent 
claims makes it difficult, if not impossible, to identify tjie. claimed Invention, and 
places an undue burden on others seeking to establish the extent of the 
protection. 

Hence, claims 30, 55, 80 and 133 do not meet the requirements of Article 6 PCT. 



Re Item IV 

Lack of unity of invention 

1. Claims 1-29 and 132 relate to method and apparatus for synchronising an end- 
point application in a computer, involving the detection of an address-based event 
in an information stream. 

2. Claims 30-44, 45-54, 55-71, 80-99, 100-113 and 133-139 relate to method and 
apparatus for directing incoming data exchanged between two computers 
involving establishing control values for allowable locations for placing incoming 
data. 

3. Claims 72-79 relate to a method of arranging data transfers on a computer 
involving a DMA engine. 
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* 4. Claims 1 14-1 25 relate to a method of sending a request from a client application 
on a first computer to a server application on a second computer and a response 
thereto in an opposite direction, involving providing software stubs which produce 
a marshalled stream of data. 

5. Claims 1 26, 1 27, 1 28 and 1 29-1 31 relate to a method of arranging data for 
transfer as a data burst over a computer network involving providing a particular 
header address, allowing halting transfer of a data burst. 

There is no technical relationship among the inventions listed above involving one or 
more of the same or corresponding special technical features in the sense of Rule 13.2 
PCT. 



Re Item V 

Reasoned statement under Article 35(2) with regard to novelty, inventive step or 
industrial applicability; citations and explanations supporting such statement 

Cnncernina c& *fl* l-*> «"d 132 

1 The broad wording of claim 1 includes synchronising methods such as known 
from document SHAW R H: "A COMPLETE GUIDE TO OS/2 INTERPROCESS 
COMMUNICATIONS AND DEVICE MONITORS" MICROSOFT SYSTEMS 
JOURNAL,US,MICROSOFT CO., REDMOND, WA, vol. 4, no. 5, 1 September 
1989 (1989-09-01), pages 35-60, XP000568106 ISSN: 0889-9932 or MOGUL J C 
ET AL: "THE PACKET FILTER: AN EFFICIENT MECHANISM FOR 
USER-LEVEL NETWORK CODE" OPERATING SYSTEMS REVIEW 
(SIGOPS).USACM HEADQUARTER. NEW YORK, 1987, pages 39-51 , 
XP002913603. 

2. The additional features of claims 2-5 are also known from the R H Shaw 
document mentioned in the previous paragraph. 

3. The combination of the features of dependent claim 6 is neither known from, nor 
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rendered obvious by, the available prior art. Claim 6 therefore meets the 
requirements of Article 33(2) and (3) PCT. 

4. Dependent claims 7-26, so far as including claim 6, also meet the requirements of 
Article 33(2) and (3) PQT. 

4 independent claims 27-29 refer to claim 1. Independent apparatus claim 132 
corresponds to method claim 1 . Therefore, all observations In paragraphs 1-3 
above apply correspondingly to these independent claims. 

P ^r^nlng c 'fllms 72-73 

1 The use of triggering values for arranging DMA data transfers as set out in 
independent method claim 72 is not obvious nor known from the pnor art. Claim 
72 therefore meets the requirements of Article 33(2) and (3) PCT. 

2. Claims 72-79 are dependent from claim 2 and therefore also meet the 
requirement of Article 33(2) and (3) PCT. 

r ^nrfirnina C^ mx 114-125 

1 All features of claim 1 14 are known from document EP 0 784 268 A (see Abstract; 
section "System Architecture" on pages 4 and 5). The claim therefore lacks 
novelty. 

2. The additional features of claim 1 15 refer to unexamined claims 80-99 (see Item 
III above), which relate to another invention. 

3 The additional features of dependent claims 1 16-125 are either known from, or 
rendered obvious by, the prior art documents EP 0 784 268 A and 
US 5 787 251 A. 

(Warning clair^ ™- 127. 128 and 129-131 
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The features of claims 1 26 and 1 28 that are adequately defined (see Item HIV 
below) and of claim 1 29 appear to be known from document EP 0 772 368 A. 



fie Item VIII 

Certain observations on the International application 

r. n pftftrnlnq cW m» 1-g9 and 132 

1 Claims 1-5 are not supported by the description as required by Article 6 PCT, as 
their scope is broader than justified by the description and drawings. 

2. The term -end-point application" used in claim 1 does not appear to have a well- 
recognised meaning in the art. The term should therefore have been clarified. 

Cnnrernina cla im* 126. 127. 128 and 129-131 

Claims 126 and 128 do not meet the requirements of Article 6 PCT in that the 
matter for which protection is sought is not clearly defined. The claims attempt to 
define the subject-matter in terms of the result to be achieved ( the destination 
addresses being inferable in claim 1 26 and calculation of the addresses of each 
data word in claim 128), which merely amounts to a statement of the underlying 
problem. The technical features necessary for achieving this result should have 
been added (see, for example, description page 39, second paragraph).. 

Concerning all claims 

1 . The Independent claims are not in the two-part form in accordance with Rule 
6.3(b) PCT, which in the present case would be appropriate, with those features 
known in combination from the prior art being placed in the preamble (Rule 
6.3(b)(1) PCT) and with the remaining features being included in the characterising 
part (Rule 6.3(b)(ii) PCT). 
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2. The features of the clams are not provided with referent signs placed in 
parentheses (Rule 6.2(b) PCT). 
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1 . This international preliminary examination report has been prepared by this International Preliminary Examining Authority 
and is transmitted to the applicant according to Article 36. 

2. This REPORT consists of a total of 9 sheets, including this cover sheet 

□ This report is also accompanied by ANNEXES, i.e. sheets of the description, claims and/or drawings which have 
been amended and are the basis for this report and/or sheets containing rectifications made before this Authority 
(see Rule 70.16 and Section 607 of the Administrative Instructions under the PCT). 

These annexes consist of a total of sheets. 



3. This report contains indications relating to the following items: 
I H Basis of the report 



Non-establishment of opinion with regard to novelty, inventive step and industrial applicability 
Lack of unity of invention 

Reasoned statement under Article 35(2) with regard to novelty, inventive step or industrial applicability; 
citations and explanations suporting such statement 
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Fax: +49 89 2399 - 4465 



Authorized officer 
Anastassiades, G 

Telephone No. +49 89 2399 2497 
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L Basis of the report 

1 With reqart to the elements of the international application (Replacement sheets which have been Wished to 
* the receiving Office in response to an invitation under Article 14 ^ efe ^ t0 ^ ongtnally filed 

and are not annexed to this report since they do not contain amendments (Rules 70. 16 and 70. 1 7ft 
Description, pages: 

1-42 as originally filed 



Claims, No.: 

1-139 as originally filed 

Drawings, sheets: 

1/27-27/27 as originally filed 



2 With regard to the language, all the elements marked above were available or furnished to this Authority in the 
" language in which the international application was filed, unless otherwise indicated under this item. 

These elements were available or furnished to this Authority in the following language: , which is: 

□ the language of a translation furnished for the purposes of the international search (under Rule 23.1 (b)). 

□ the language of publication of the international application (under Rule 48.3(b)). 

□ the language of a translation furnished for the purposes of international preliminary examination (under Rule 
55.2 and/or 55.3). 

3 With regard to any nucleotide and/or amino acid sequence disclosed in the international application, the 
international preliminary examination was carried out on the basis of the sequence listing: 

□ contained in the international application in written form. 

□ filed together with the international application in computer readable form. 

□ furnished subsequently to this Authority in written form. 

□ furnished subsequently to this Authority in computer readable form. 

□ The statement that the subsequently furnished written sequence listing does not go beyond the disclosure in 
the international application as filed has been furnished. 

□ The statement that the information recorded in computer readable form is identical to the written sequence 
listing has been furnished. 

4. The amendments have resulted in the cancellation of: 

□ the description, pages: 

□ the claims, Nos.: 
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□ the drawings, sheets: 

5. □ This report has been established as if (some of) the amendments had not been made, since they have been 

considered to go beyond the disclosure as filed (Rule 70.2(c)): 

(Any replacement sheet containing such amendments must be referred to under item 1 and annexed to this 
report.) 

6. Additional observations, if necessary: 

III. Non-establishment of opinion with regard to novelty, inventive step and industrial applicability 

1 . The questions whether the claimed invention appears to be novel, to involve an inventive step (to be non- 
obvious), or to be industrially applicable have not been examined in respect of: 

□ the entire international application. 

H claims Nos. 30-44,45-54,55-71,80-99,100-113,133-139. 

because: 

□ the said international application, or the said claims Nos. relate to the following subject matter which does 
not require an international preliminary examination (specify): 

£3 the description, claims or drawings {indicate particular elements be/ow) or said claims Nos. are so unclear 
that no meaningful opinion could be formed {specify: 
see separate sheet 

□ the claims, or said claims Nos. are so inadequately supported by the description that no meaningful opinion 
could be formed. 

□ no international search report has been established for the said claims Nos. . 

2. A meaningful international preliminary examination cannot be carried out due to the failure of the nucleotide 
and/or amino acid sequence listing to comply with the standard provided for in Annex C of the Administrative 
Instructions: 

□ the written form has not been furnished or does not comply with the standard. 

□ the computer readable form has not been furnished or does not comply with the standard. 

IV. Lack of unity of invention 

1 . In response to the invitation to restrict or pay additional fees the applicant has: 

□ restricted the claims. 
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H paid additional fees. . 

□ paid additional fees under protest. 

□ neither restricted nor paid additional fees. 

2. □ This Authority found that the requirement of unity of invention is not complied and chose, according to Rule 

68.1 , not to invite the applicant to restrict or pay additional fees. 

3. This Authority considers that the requirement of unity of invention in accordance with Rules 13.1. 13.2 and 13.3 is 

□ complied with. 

□ not complied with for the following reasons: \ 

4. Consequently, the following parts of the international application were the subject of international preliminary 
examination in establishing this report: 

E3 all parts. 

□ the parts relating to claims Nos. . 

V. Reasoned statement under Article 35(2) with regard to novelty, inventive step or industrial applicability; 
citations and explanations supporting such statement 

1. Statement 

Novelty (N) Yes: Claims 6-26,72-79 

No: Claims 1-5,27-29,132,114,115,126,128,129 

Inventive step (IS) Yes: Claims 6-26, 72-79 

No: Claims 116-125 

Industrial applicability (IA) Yes: Claims 1-139 

No: Claims 



2. Citations and explanations 
see separate sheet 

VIII. Certain observations on the international application 

The following observations on the clarity of the claims, description, and drawings or on the question whether the 
claims are fully supported by the description, are made: 
see separate sheet 
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Re Item III 

Non-establishment of opinion with regard to novelty, inventive step and 
industrial applicability 

Concerning claims 30-44. 45-54. 55-71. 80-99. 100-113 and 133-139 

1 . Although claims 30, 55, 80 and 133 have been drafted as separate independent 
claims, they appear to relate effectively to the same subject-matter and to differ 
from each other only with regard to the definition of the subject-matter for which 
protection is sought or in respect of the terminology used for the features of that 
subject-matter. The aforementioned claims therefore lack conciseness. Moreover, 
lack of clarity of the claims as a whole arises, since the plurality of independent 
claims makes it difficult, if not impossible, to identify the claimed invention, and 
places an undue burden on others seeking to establish the extent of the 
protection. 

Hence, claims 30, 55, 80 and 133 do not meet the requirements of Article 6 PCT. 
Re Item IV 

Lack of unity of invention 

1 . Claims 1-29 and 132 relate to method and apparatus for synchronising an end- 
point application in a computer, involving the detection of an address-based event 
in an information stream. 

2. Claims 30-44, 45-54, 55-71 , 80-99, 1 00-1 1 3 and 1 33-1 39 relate to method and 
apparatus for directing incoming data exchanged between two computers 
involving establishing control values for allowable locations for placing incoming 
data. 

3. Claims 72-79 relate to a method of arranging data transfers on a computer 
involving a DMA engine. 
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4. Claims 1 14-125 relate to a method of sending a request from a client application 
on a first computer to a server application on a second computer and a response 
thereto in an opposite direction, involving providing software stubs which produce 
a marshalled stream of data. 

5. Claims 1 26, 1 27, 1 28 and 1 29- 1 31 relate to a method of arranging data for 
transfer as a data burst over a computer network involving providing a particular 
header address, allowing halting transfer of a data burst. 

There is no technical relationship among the inventions listed above involving one or 
more of the same or corresponding special technical features in the sense of Rule 13.2 
PCT. 



Re Item V 

Reasoned statement under Article 35(2) with regard to novelty, inventive step or 
industrial applicability; citations and explanations supporting such statement 

Concerning claims 1-29 and 132 

1 . The broad wording of claim 1 includes synchronising methods such as known 
from document SHAW R H: "A COMPLETE GUIDE TO OS/2 INTERPROCESS 
COMMUNICATIONS AND DEVICE MONITORS" MICROSOFT SYSTEMS 
JOURNAL.US.MICROSOFT CO., REDMOND, WA, vol. 4, no. 5, 1 September 
1989 (1989-09-01), pages 35-60, XP000568106 ISSN: 0889-9932 or MOGUL J C 
ET AL: "THE PACKET FILTER: AN EFFICIENT MECHANISM FOR 
USER-LEVEL NETWORK CODE" OPERATING SYSTEMS REVIEW 
(SIGOPS),US,ACM HEADQUARTER. NEW YORK, 1987, pages 39-51, 
XP002913603. 

2. The additional features of claims 2-5 are also known from the R H Shaw 
document mentioned in the previous paragraph. 

3. The combination of the features of dependent claim 6 is neither known from, nor 
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rendered obvious by, the available prior art. Claim 6 therefore meets the 
requirements of Article 33(2) and (3) PCT. 

4. Dependent claims 7-26, so far as including claim 6, also meet the requirements of 
Article 33(2) and (3) PCT. 

4. Independent claims 27-29 refer to claim 1 . Independent apparatus claim 132 
corresponds to method claim 1 . Therefore, all observations in paragraphs 1-3 
above apply correspondingly to these independent claims. 

Concerning claims 72-79 

1 . The use of triggering values for arranging DMA data transfers as set out in 
independent method claim 72 is not obvious nor known from the prior art. Claim 
72 therefore meets the requirements of Article 33(2) and (3) PCT. 

2. Claims 72-79 are dependent from claim 2 and therefore also meet the 
requirement of Article 33(2) and (3) PCT. 

Concerning claims 1 14-125 

1 . All features of claim 1 14 are known from document EP 0 784 268 A (see Abstract; 
section "System Architecture" on pages 4 and 5). The claim therefore lacks 
novelty. 

2. The additional features of claim 115 refer to unexamined claims 80-99 (see Item 
III above), which relate to another invention. 

3. The additional features of dependent claims 1 1 6-1 25 are either known from, or 
rendered obvious by, the prior art documents EP 0 784 268 A and 

US 5 787 251 A. 



Concerning claims 126. 127. 128 and 129-131 
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The features of claims 126 and 128 that are adequately defined (see Item II IV 
below) and of claim 129 appear to be known from document EP 0 772 368 A. 



Re Item VIII 

Certain observations on the international application 

Concerning claims 1-29 and 132 

1 . Claims 1 -5 are not supported by the description as required by Article 6 PCT, as 
their scope is broader than justified by the description and drawings. 

2. The term "end-point application" used in claim 1 does not appear to have a well- 
recognised meaning in the art. The term should therefore have been clarified. 

Concerning claims 126. 127. 128 and 129-131 

Claims 126 and 128 do not meet the requirements of Article 6 PCT in that the 
matter for which protection is sought is not clearly defined. The claims attempt to 
define the subject-matter in terms of the result to be achieved ( the destination 
addresses being inferable in claim 126 and calculation of the addresses of each 
data word in claim 128), which merely amounts to a statement of the underlying 
problem. The technical features necessary for achieving this result should have 
been added (see, for example, description page 39, second paragraph).. 

Concerning all claims 

1. The Independent claims are not in the two-part form in accordance with Rule 
6.3(b) PCT, which in the present case would be appropriate, with those features 
known in combination from the prior art being placed in the preamble (Rule 
6.3(b)(i) PCT) and with the remaining features being included in the characterising 
part (Rule 6.3(b)(ii) PCT). 
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2. The features of the claims are not provided with reference signs placed In 
parentheses (Rule 6.2(b) PCT). 
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International application No. 


International filing date (day/month/yeai) 
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TWs International Search Report has been prepared by this IrrtemationaJ Searching ALrttority and is transmitted to the applicant 
accordmg to Article 1 8. A copy b being transmitted to the International Bureau. 



This International Search Report consists of a total of_ 6 sheets. 

[X] rt is also accompanied by a copy of each prior art document cited in this report 

1. Basis of the report 

a. With regard to the language, the international search was carried out on the basis of the international application in the 
language in which it was filed, unless otherwise indicated under this item. 

I I the international search was carried out on the basis of a translation of the international application furnished to this 
LJ Authority (Rule 23.1(b)). 

b. With regard to any nucleotide and/or amino acid sequence disclosed in the international application, the international search 
was carried out on the basis of the sequence listing : 

contained in the international application in written form, 
filed together with the international application in computer readable form, 
furnished subsequently to this Authority in written form, 
furnished subsequently to this Authority in a 

the statement that the subsequently furnished written sequence fisting does not go beyond the disclosure in the 
international application as tBed has been furnished. 

the statement that the information recorded in computer readable form is identical to the written sequence listing has been 
furnished 

Certain claims were found unsearchable (See Box I). 
Unity of invention is lacking (see Box II). 

4. With regard to the title, 

PC| the text is approved as submitted by the appficant 

[~~| the text has been established by this Authority to read as foOows: 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



5. With regard to the abstract, 
[X| the text is approved as submitted by the applicant 

□ the text has been established, according to Rule 38.2(b), by this Authority as it appears in Box III. The appficant may, 
within one month from the date of mailing of this international search report, submit comments to this Authority. 

6. The figure of the drawings to be published with the abstract is Figure No. 10. 



[X] as suggested by the applicant Q None of the figures. 

| [ because the applicant failed to suggest a figure. 
| | because this figure better characterizes the invention. 
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A Complete Guide to OS/2 
Interprocess Communications 
and Device Monitors 



Richard Hale Shaw 



T 



he protected mode operating 

environment in the OS/2 operating system allows 
each program to run in a different session 
independently of other programs. Yet this same 
protection mechanism prevents a program from 
| readily sharing data and communicating with other processes. 
I Fortunately* OS/2 1 offers several interprocess communications 
! facilities (IPC) that allow two processes to signal, synchronize, 
; serialize resources, and transfer data. This article explores OS/2 IPC 
: and introduces OS/2 character device monitors. 

OS/2 has come a long way. When I wrote what would become the 
first article in this series, most OS/2 developers were still 
using OS/2 Version 1.0 or beta copies of Version 1.1 from the 
Microsoft* OS/2 Software Development Kit. With the addition of 
Microsoft Word Version 5 for OS/2, 1 have written, developed, and 
edited this article and its sample programs entirely under OS/2 — 
something I have not been able to do in the past. I can mn 
each tool — word processor, program editor, compiler, test 
programs — in different Presentation Manager windows, switching 
between them with a mouse click. This capability is another 
example of how productive an environment OS/2 can be. 

In previous articles, I discussed OS/2*s protected mode operating 
environment and how it is organized in screen groups which are 
composed of one or more sessions. A session and a screen group are 
usually synonymous. The exception is the Presentation Manager's 
screen group, which can run more than one session simultaneously. 
Each session consists of one or more processes (roughly synony- 
mous with programs), each of which has one or more threads of 
execution. Since each session is independent of the others, a process 
can run without concern that it will be unnecessarily interrupted by 
others or that another process will wantonly hang the system. 

However, this same protection and independence makes it 
difficult for one process to communicate directly with another one. 
OS/2 isolates the data of one program from the data of another 
program. You can 't just cast a pointer to a common data area as you 
would under a real-mode environment like the MS-DOS* operating 
system, therefore sharing data is more complex under OS/2. 

Fortunately, OS/2 offers a rich set of interprocess communica- 
tions (IPC) facilities that allow for flexible communications 
between well-behaved, cooperating programs. In this article. I'll 

Richard Hate Shaw, a writer who contributes to various computer magazines, is 
the author of an upcoming book on OS/2 programming. * 
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Queues area 



POWERFUL FORM OF 



IPC UNDER OS/2; 



THEY REQUIRE MORE 



WORK FROM YOUR 
PROGRAM, BUT THEY 



ALLOW SEVERAL 



SENDER PROCESSES 



TO TRANSFER DATA 



TO A SINGLE 



discuss the forms of IPC, then 
each of the IPC facilities 
provided by OS/2. I'll also 
present a sample program for 
each IPC that will show you how 
to use them in an application 
program. And Til introduce you 
to OS/2 character device 
monitors, which allow an appli- 
cation to intercept data from a 
device driver long before it 
reaches another application. 
Under OS/2, you can 
create pop-up programs 
with keyboard monitors, 
a subject that I will also 
cover. 



RECEIVER PROCESS. 



An OS/2 IPC 
Overview 

Clearly, there are times 
when it is advantageous 
for threads in different 
processes to communi- 
cate. For instance, a 
process may need to 
signal another that an 
event has occurred, or it 
may need to synchronize 
its activities with those of 
another process. At other 
times, several processes 
may need to share a 
resource that only one 
process at a time may use, 
or a process may need to 
transfer data to another 



process. 
The most primitive 
form of IPC is signaling, which 
is used when a thread in one 
process needs to notify a thread 
in another process that an event j 
has occurred. Although you j 
should use semaphores for j 
signaling most of the time, you j 
can also use the OS/2 signaling 
facility to pass signals between 
processes. OS/2 signals are 
crude, but they do allow a 
process to notify another of an 
event. Signals are also used to 
notify an application that the 
user is trying to terminate the 
process by typing Control -C or 
Control-Break. 

Synchronization, which is 



required when a thread needs to 
coordinate its activities with 
those of another thread, is 
another form of IPC. Sema- 
phores are the simplest and = 
easiest OS/2 tools to use for this j 
purpose, but you can also use 
queues and shared memory. 

Yet another form of IPC is 
serialization, which allows one 
thread to ensure that it has 
exclusive use of, or owns, a 
resource that only one process 
can access or use at a time. 
Semaphores are usually the per- 
fect solution to providing ex- ; 
clusivity as long as every 
process that wants to use the 
resource must first gain control 
of the semaphore. 

RAM semaphores are used to 
signal, serialize resources, and 
synchronize threads in the same 
process. For interprocess signal- 
ing, serialization, and synchron- 
ization, you'll want to use OS/2 
system semaphores most of the 
lime. (OS/2 also offers Fast- 
Safe RAM semaphores, which 
are usually used with dynamic- 
link libraries.) 

Interprocess data transfer is 
another form of IPC. It is used 
when a thread in one process 
needs to transfer data to a thread 
in another process. Of course, 
data transfer isn't a problem 
between threads in the same 
process, since they can access 
the same global data. OS/2*s 
shared memory, pipes, and 
queues are available to facilitate 
interprocess data transfer. Pipes 
are the easiest to implement and 
use if the data transfer is going to 
take place between two related 
processes (that is, where one 
process is the parent of the 
other). Shared memory is 
slightly more involved, since the 
application must perform a 
modest amount of memory 
management; but it allows you 1 
to transfer data between two : 
programs as if each had the same \ 
variables in its global data area. 
Queues are a powerful form of 



IPC under OS/2; they require 
more work from your program, 
but they allow several sender 
processes to transfer data to a 
single receiver process. Named 
pipes, the most powerful form of 
OS/2 IPC. are almost limitless in 
their use — even across a net- 
work. I've given the discussion 
of named pipes special 
treatment in the sidebar "Named 
Pipes: A Welcome Latecomer." 

System Semaphores 

A RAM semaphore is a 4 -byte 
long variable. You can define a 
semaphore external to any func- 
tion in the application and make 
it globally available to all 
threads in the process. There are 
no limits to the number of RAM 
semaphores you can use in an 
application. Unfortunately, only 
the threads in the process that 
defines a RAM semaphore can 
access it. While you can place a 
RAM semaphore in shared 
memory and allow threads in 
different processes to access it 
there, you needn't bother: use 
system semaphores instead. 

System semaphores, used for 
signaling, synchronization, or 
serialization, are the most 
versatile IPC mechanism that 
OS/2 offers. Like their RAM 
semaphore cousins, system 
semaphores have two distinct 
states, set and clear. You can use 
the same application program 
interface (API) services on sys- 
tem semaphores that you use to 
manipulate RAM semaphores. 
Using these services ensures 
that the action of setting or 
clearing a system semaphore is a 
single atomic OS/2 instruction 
that the OS/2 system scheduler 
cannot preempt. 

A thread must always refer- 
ence a semaphore by means of a 
semaphore handle. The address 
of a RAM semaphore is its 
semaphore handle, so all you 
have to do is define it and ini- 
tialize it to OL to use it. System 
semaphores must be created 
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with the DosCreateSem func- 
tion or opened with the 

. DosOpenSem function before 
they can be used. Then OS/2 will 
return a handle for the sema- 

: phore. Only one process can 
create a particular system sema- 
phore, but any other process can 
open the semaphore once it has 
been created. Thus every pro- 
cess can obtain the semaphore's 
handle. 

The naming convention that 
OS/2 uses for system sema- 
phores is essentially the same 
one used for shared memory and 
queues. It requires a pseudo- 
filename which, in the case of 
system semaphores, is preceded 
by a pseudo-directory name. 
\SEM. For instance, a thread can 
create a system semaphore 
called \SEM\SEMO. The \SEM 
directory doesn't really exist; 
it's a means of identifying 
SEMO as a system semaphore. 
To create a system semaphore, 
a thread must pass the 
semaphore's name to the 
DosCreateSem function, which 
returns the semaphore handle. 
The creating thread must 
specify whether other processes 
will be able to change or only 
monitor the semaphore. Then 
other processes can call 
DosOpenSem, which will open 
the semaphore and return a 
handle for them to use. Note that 
OS/2 Version 1.1 allows a maxi- 
mum of 256 system semaphores 
at any time, so be judicious in 
their use. 

When a thread is finished with 
a system semaphore, it should 
call DosCloseSem to close it. If 
the thread owns the system 
semaphore at the time, it should 
always clear the semaphore 
before closing it. Closing the 
semaphore tells OS/2 that the 
thread is no longer using it. 
OS/2 will return an error if the 
thread attempts to use a system 
semaphore after closing it, even 
if the thread was the one that 
created the semaphore. Once the 



last thread closes it, OS/2 will 
discard the semaphore. 

As already mentioned, a 
thread can use a system sema- 
phore handle with any of the API 
functions used for manipulating 
RAM semaphores. Of those 
functions, DosSemClear and 
DosSemSet are best for signal- 
ing, synchronization, and mutu- 
i ai exclusion. DosSemRequest 
will cause the calling thread to 
wait, or block, while another 
( thread owns the semaphore, 
i Once its owner clears the sema- 
phore with DosSemClear, 
DosSemRequest will set the 
j semaphore and the blocked 
• thread will unblock and return. 
; There are three additional 
functions that you can use to 
make a thread wait for a change 
in a semaphore's state. These 
| functions allow a thread to syn- 
chronize its actions with the 
I actions of another thread. 
DosSemWait will wait for a 
thread to call DosSemClear 
and clear a semaphore (like 
i DosSemRequest does except 
DosSemWait doesn't set the j 
semaphore). DosSemSetWait \ 
does the same thing but sets the 
semaphore before it begins to 
block. DosMuxSemWait lets 
you construct a list of sema- 
phores and returns when any 
semaphore in the list has been 
cleared. 

Sample Semaphore 
SSEM.C (see Figure 1) dem- 
onstrates the use of system 
semaphores. It shows how to 
create or open a system sema- 
phore and how to use it with 
DosSemWait, DosSemRequest, 
DosSemSet. and DosSemClear. 
It also illustrates a simple 
example of synchronization 
between processes. 

What's unique about SSEM is 
that to use it, you should run two 
or more instances of it in sepa- 
rate sessions. The first instance 
will always create the system 
semaphore, set it, and enter a 



j program loop. Each time the 
j program goes through the loop, 
i it prints a message and clears the 
I semaphore. Then it looks to see 
j if the operator has pressed a key 
j and, if so, closes the semaphore 
j and terminates itself. If the oper- 
| ator has not pressed a key, the 
' process sleeps for a while and 
j requests ownership of the sema- 
i phore. When the semaphore 
j becomes available, SSEM 
; begins the loop again, 
j A subsequent instance of 
j SSEM, unable to create the 
j semaphore because it already 
, exists, will open the semaphore 
j instead. Then it will wait until 
j some other instance of SSEM 
i clears the semaphore and enters 
j the loop described above. Thus 
j multiple instances of the same 
; program will take turns owning 
i the semaphore. 

i The program doesn't really i 
! use the semaphore to protect a j 
| resource, but using the sema- . 
phore does force the program to ! 
indirectly serialize its use of the j 
OS/2 video resources. Only one : 
instance of the program can j 
write its message at a time — ; 
when the semaphore is avail- 
able. This sample should give 
you a better idea of how system 
semaphores work. 

Anonymous Pipes 

UNIX system developers 
originally introduced pipes as a j 
form of operating system IPC. j 
Pipes get their name from their \ 
resemblance to a water pipe, in j 
which water transfers in one J 
direction from one location to : 
another. In an operating system j 
context, a pipe allows a process \ 
to send data to another process, j 
as if the first is writing to a file j 
that the second is reading. You j 
can also use pipes for redirec- ; 
tion, since, in many cases, ! 
STDIN and STDOUT are indis- j 
tinguishable from file handles, j 
OS/2 anonymous pipes are a : 
very efficient, versatile means ! 
of interprocess data transfer and : 
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Figure 1: Source Code for System Semaphores 

SSEM.MAK 



f make file for asem.c 

COPT«/Lp /W3 /Zpiel /C2s /IS (INCLUDE) /Alfw 

ssen.exe: •••m.c ti«a.Bak 

cl $<COPT) ssem.c /link /co /noi llibcmt 
Mrkti* vindovcoapat ssea.axe 



SSEM.C 



/* ssem.c RBS 5/1/8* 

This program demonstrates the use of system ttnaphortt . To ait It, 
run sort than on* copy of the program In different ittiioni with: 

SSEM 
*/ 

•def ine INCL_DOS 
#def in« IHCL_KBD 
#<ftef In* IKCL__ERRORS 

f Lr>clud»<o«2 .h> 
• isc 1 ude< s t dl o . h> 

fdefine SEMMAME l, \\i«m\\is«B.««a n 

void •rror_«xit (DSBORT «rr , char *iug) ; „ 
FID Os2GetFld<void) ; 
void nain(void) ; 

void »aln (void) 

( 

BSYSSEM semhandle ; 
OSHORT rttval ; 
lnt crtator «■ FALSE ; 
KBDKEYINFO kbdkeyinfo; 
FXD pld; 

unsigned count ■ 0; 
pld - Os2CetFid(); 

/* first process will successfully execute this code and create the 
••aapbora * / 

if (retval - DosCreateSem (CSEM_P0BLIC, tsemhasdle, SEMNAKE) ) 

{ 

if (r«tval !« ER*OR_ALR2ADY_EXISTS) 

•rror^axit (retval, "DosCreateSem") ; 

/* second process will open the semaphore previously created */ 
else if (retval « DosOpenSem (t semhandle, SEMNAKE) ) 
error_exit (retval, "DosOpenSem") ; 

DosSemMalt (semhandle , SEM_XNDEriNXTE_WAIT) ; 
DosSemRequest (semhandle , SEH_INDEFINITE_WAIT) ; 



else 



i 



/* then first process will wait here until second process executes the 
code in the loop below */ 

Dos SemSet ( semhandle) ; 

Creator « TRUE; 



> 



while (TRUE) 



/* both processes will continue to execute in 
this loop */ 



printf ("%• (*u) %u\n", (creator ? "Creating Thread" 
"User Thread"), pid, count +♦) ; 

DosSemClear (semhandle) ; 

KbdCharIn(4kbdkeyinfo, 10_H0KAIT, 0) ; 
/* check for key press */ 
if (kbdkeyinfo. fbStatus t FINAX_CHAR_IW ) 
/* if pressed, break out •/ 
break; 



i m\m i 



demand little from the program- 
mer or the application. 

While anonymous pipes are 
flexible to use. their application 
is limited: you can only use them 
between related processes, 
where one process is the parent 
(or an ancestor) of another. Thus 
one process can create an anon- 
ymous pipe and start or spawn 
another process that can read 
from it or write to it. I will 
discuss how to use anonymous 
pipes, but move on rather 
quickly to more powerful forms 
for transferring data in IPC. 

A pipe is a first in, first out 
(FIFO) stream in which one 
process inserts data at one end 
and another takes the data out at 
the other end. It resembles a file 
to the processes that use it but it 
is actually a memory buffer that 
OS/2 manages. A process can 
write data to a pipe and another 
process can read data from the 
pipe as if either were manipu- 
lating a disk file. Indeed, several 
processes can write data to the 
pipe, but only one process can 
read from it. OS/2 manages the 
pipe and handles the scheduling 
and synchronization of the data. 

Under OS/2, pipe handles, 
like file handles, can be in- 
herited by a child process. Thus, 
a parent process can pass a pipe 
handle to a child process as a 
command line parameter or via 
shared memory and the child 
can use the handle. 

The parent process can also 
use a pipe to read the child's 
standard output or write to its 
standard output. This is done by 
closing either the standard input 
or output handle and substitut- ; 
ing a pipe handle in its place. 
When the child uses either stan- 
dard input or standard output, it | 
will actually be using the pipe | 
handle. For instance, a parent | 
process can call DosClose to ! 
close STDOUT. By calling ; 
DosDupHandle, the parent pro- 
cess creates a duplicate of the ; 
pipe's write handle and forces it i 
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to be recognized as STDOUT. 
When the child process begins, 
all output that it writes to 
STDOUT will actually go to the 
pipe where the parent process 
can read it. This will become 
clearer to you in the PIPE 
sample program. 

To create an anonymous pipe, 
a process must call 
DosMakePipe. This API func- 
tion returns two handles to the 
pipe, one for reading and one for 
writing. The receiver can pass 
one handle to a child process as 
a command line parameter or by 
means of shared memory (see 
the section on shared memory 
below). Then one process can 
use DosRead to read from the 
pipe and the other can use 
DosWrite to write to it. 
DosWrite will not return until 
the data passed to it has been 
written to the pipe, so it may 
have to wait until a DosRead by 
the receiver has made enough 
room in the pipe for it to 
complete its task and return. 

There are a few additional 
differences between pipes and 
files other than that pipes do not 
involve disk I/O: for one. a pro- 
cess cannot seek in a pipe, but it 
doesn*t have to maintain a file 
pointer. For another, an applica- 
tion needn't worry about 
whether the data in the pipe will 
be overwritten, since OS/2 
manages the pipe. Also, a pipe is 
inherently faster than a disk file 
since OS/2 stores the entire pipe 
in memory. On the other hand, 
although a file is limited only by 
the available disk space, a pipe 
can never be larger than 64Kb: 
the creating process can suggest 
a pipe size to OS/2 when it calls 
DosMakePipe. but OS/2 may 
dynamically change the size of 
the pipe as it is used. 

An application doesn't have 
to worry about filling up the pipe 
unless data is being read from 
the pipe too slowly or written to 
the pipe too quickly. Alter- 
natively, a thread can use 



Figure 1 



Do«Sleep (150L) ; 

DosSemftequest ( semhandle . SEM_IWDEriHITE_WAIT) ; 



Do«Clo»*S«0(a«mh*ndl«) ; 

Do- Ex it (EX2T_FROCESS, Q> ; 



/* cloa« the »* 
/* and exit •/ 



iphor* */ 



PZD 0»2G*tPid (void) 
< 



PlDlNro pidinfo; 

Pos&etPlD (tpidinfo) ; 
return pidinfo. pid; 



/* ctturni process id */ 



/* get process id */ 
/• return it */ 



void error_exit (OSHOFT err. char *m*g) 

< 

print f ("Error %u returned fros %s\n" , e-rr ,oag) , 
Dotlxit (EXIT PROCESS , 0) ; 



DosWriteAsync and 
DosReadAsync so that it won't 
be blocked while the pipe is full 
or being written to. But these 
functions create their own 
threads and require a huge stack 
to accommodate any combina- 
tion of API calls. It % s more 
reasonable to create your own 
thread that performs these 
operations asynchronously using 
calls to DosWrite or DosRead 
rather than using DosWriteAsync 
and DosReadAsync. 

Since data is written to a pipe 
in FIFO order, it is up to the 
processes involved to synchron- 
ize themselves. If the data 
written to the pipe varies in 
length, your applications will 
have to work out some son of 
protocol, or procedure for 
knowing how to interpret the 
data. Once an application 
finishes using the pipe, it should 
close it with DosClose. When all 
the processes using the pipe 
have closed their pipe handles, 
OS/2 will delete the resources 
used to manage the pipe. 

Sample Pipe Program 
P1PE.C (see Figure 2) illus- 
trates a simple use of an anony- 
mous pipe. The program also 
demonstrates a technique that an 
application might use when it 
wants to start another process in 
the same session and give the 



operator the ability to monitor ! 
the new process's output. When 
you run PIPE, it divides the ! 
screen into two halves (upper ; 
and, lower) and displays the ; 
child program's output in the : 
upper half while interacting j 
with the operator in the lower ■ 
half. It does this by closing the : 
STDOUT handle and substitut- i 
ing it with a pipe handle. Thus, \ 
the child process thinks it is ; 
writing to STDOUT, when its ■ 
output is actually going to an 
anonymous pipe. The parent : 
process uses a separate thread to 
read the pipe and display the 
output in the lower half of 
the screen. 
To run PIPE, enter 

PIPE <progr*mn*iM> I*ro:s . . . ) 

and follow PIPE with the name 
of the program (and any argu- 
ments) whose output will be 
displayed in the upper half of the 
screen. PIPE begins by creating 
an anonymous pipe and closing 
STDOUT. Then it calls 
DosDupHandle to duplicate the 
pipe's write handle as the new 
STDOUT. Using the pipe 
handle as the new STDOUT 
does not hinder PIPE itself, 
since it uses VIO for its own 
video output. But if the child 
program uses VIO or STDERR, 
they will not be transferred to [ 
PIPE for printing on the screen. 1 
Next, PIPE clears the screen ; 
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and divides it in two (by using 
VjoWrtNCell lo draw a line 
horizontally across the center of 
the screen). Then it creates a 
buffer that includes both the 
program to run and its argu- 
ments and calls DosExecPgm to 
run the child process asynchron- 
ously, allowing the child and 
PIPE to run at the same time in 
the same session. 

After this, PIPE creates a new 
thread of execution to read the 
pipe input and print it on the 
screen. Contained in the func- 
tion readchild, this thread enters 
a program loop where it uses a 
call to DosRead to read from the 
pipe. When DosRead returns, 
the thread strips the pipe input of 
carriage returns and line feeds 
and scrolls the upper portion of 
the screen up as it prints each 
line. If it finds any incomplete 
lines, it moves them to the 
beginning of the buffer, sleeps 
briefly, and returns to the 
DosRead at the top of the loop. 

Simultaneously, the main 
thread also enters a loop, where 
it calls KbdStringln to read a line 
from the user. As the thread gets 
each line, it scrolls the lower half 
of the screen up, prints the line, 
and returns to the top of the loop. 
If the line typed was QUIT, the 
thread breaks out of the loop. 
Then it calls DosCwait to see if 
the child process has completed. 
If not, it calls DosKi 11 Process to 
terminate the child process and 
terminates itself. 

You can use PIPE with any 
program that writes its output to 
STDOUT. Tve written a simple 
test program, TEST.C, for 
testing the PIPE program. 
TEST.C, which can be down- 
loaded from any of the MSJ 
bulletin boards, prints a list of 
messages to STDOUT in an 
infinite loop. 

Shared Memory 

Shared memory is an OS/2 
IPC mechanism that allows 
more than one process to use the 



same memory segment at the 

; same time. It's useful for inier- 

; process data sharing and data 
transfer, since one process can 
transfer data to another by 

; copying it to a shared memory 
segment. Then another process 
can read it and modify it, and the 
original process can read it back. 
An unlimited number of pro- 

- cesses can access shared 
memory, all of whom can read 
from or write to the shared 

j memory segment. 

Other than a small amount of 
code required to set up shared 
memory among processes, a 

: program can access a shared 
memory segment by means of a 
far pointer, making shared 
memory access relatively trans- 
parent to an application. This 
flexibility usually demands 
some method for establishing 
mutual exclusion; otherwise one 
process may overwrite the data 
of another. Because of this you 
should usually plan on using a 
system semaphore to manage 
each shared memory segment. 

There are three ways of 
establishing shared memory. In 
each one, a process — the owner 
of the shared memory — allo- 
cates a shared memory segment 
that a second process will be 
able to access. Using the first 
method, the owner process gives 
the second process access to the 
shared memory by creating a 
memory selector that the second 
process can use. This is known 
as givable memory * it requires 
that the owner know the process 
ID of the second process in order 
to create the new selector. Under 
the second approach, known as 

: getable memory, the owner 
passes its own memory' selector 

\ to the second process, which can 
then get its own selector and 

! access the memory segment. 
An alternative technique 
involves named shared mem- 
ory. Under this scheme, a pro- 
cess can create a shared memory 
segment that is associated with a 



specific name. Then any 
process that knows the name of 
the shared memory can 
access it directly. 

Of the three approaches to 
shared memory. I think named 
shared memory is the most con- 
venient and flexible to use. 
However, the first two methods 
are terrific for limiting shared 
memory access to a few specific 
processes and work particularly 
well with queues. 

To use unnamed shared 
memory, a process must first 
call DosAllocSeg and allocate 
the shared segment, specifying 
the segment size and whether 
the segment is shareable. 
DosAllocSeg will return a selec- 
tor to the segment. OS/2 relates 
selectors and processes, so that 
one process cannot use 
another's memory selector. 
Thus if the process knows the 
process ID of the second pro- 
cess, it can create givable shared 
memory by passing the selector 
and ID to DosGiveSeg, which 
will return a new selector the 
other process can use. Finally, 
the process must pass this selec- 
tor to the other process, as a 
command line parameter or 
using some other mechanism. 
Queues lend themselves per- 
fectly to this scheme, since you 
can create a pointer from the 
shared memory selector and 
pass the pointer through the 
queue. Or the first process can 
pass the original selector to the 
other process, which can use 
DosGetSeg to access the 
unnamed shared memory. 

If your application doesn't 
know the ID of the other pro- 
cess, then you will want to use 
named shared memory. With 
named shared memory, your 
application uses a name for the 
shared memory segment which 
resembles the pseudo-filename 
used by system semaphores. 
An example would be 
\SHAREMEM\MEM; the 
SHAREMEM pseudo-directory 
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Figure 2: Source Code for Pipe Example 



PIPE.MAK 



name indicates that a shared 
memory segment is being 
created. The application passes 
= this shared memory name to 
DosAllocShrSeg, which returns 
a selector to the shared segment. 
As with system semaphores, any 
other process can open a shared 
memory segment once it has 
been created. The other pro- 
cesses must call DosGetShrSeg, 
which will return a selector to 
: the named shared segment. 
Under either scheme, a pro- 
cess should call DosFreeSeg to 
free the shared memory once it 
has finished with it. OS/2 will 
not discard the segment until the 
last process using it has called 
DosFreeSeg. As with system 
semaphores, a process can con- 
tinue to access a shared segment 
; even after the segment is free 
and the process that created the 
segment has terminated. 

Once a process has obtained 
the selector to a shared memory 
segment, it can convert the 
selector into a far pointer using 
' the MAKEP macro and access 
the shared memory directly. 

Shared Memory Program 

SHMEM.C (see Figure 3). a 
sample shared memory pro- 
gram, uses named shared 
memory. There is no need for a 
program for unnamed shared 
memory, since the sample pro- 
', gram for queues serves ade- 
! quately for both. 

As with the sample system 
semaphore program, you can 
run multiple copies of the shared 
memory program. Each in- 
stance of the program competes 
for access to a piece of named 
shared memory by using a 
system semaphore. Once an in- 
stance of the program gains 
; access to this memory, it looks 
! to see if another instance of the 
j program has placed a message ■ 
■ there and, if so, prints it. Then it ' 
! writes its own message to the I 
; shared memory segment, ; 
i releases the semaphore (and 
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t aako fllo for pipo.c 
t 

COPT-/Lp /W3 /Epiol /G2m /!$ (INCLUDE) /Alfw 

pipo . oxo : pip* . c pip* . mak 

cl $(COPT) pipo.c /link /co /noi llibc 
narkoxo wiadowcospat pipo. oxo 



/• pipo.c RBS 5/2/69 
pip* MftapU: 

tbla propria will rorouto«tbo itdout of a child proc«»t to tbo 
pip*, thtn it will prist tbo child's output to tbo uppor portlo 
of tbo icrttn wbilo you can typo Into tho lowor portion of tbo 
•croon 



To run: 

PIPS <child proori 

*/ 

fdofino IHCL_DOS 
fdofino IMCL_KBD 
fdofino INCX_VIO 
fdofino I»CL~B*RORS 

f includo<oa2 . h> 
f includo<a)t\atdio.b>» 
f includo<xtt\procoaa . b> 
• includ*<OBt\»trlng.b> 



»"»■•> [child progru trguiunti] 



fdofino 
fdofino 
fdofino 
fdofino 
fdoflna 
fdofino 



PXPXSXZE 

STDXft 

3TDODT 

fAILfiDTLIM 

1NV 

THR&AOSTACX 



80 

0 

1 

126 

01* 

BOO 



char roadbuf [PXPESXZE+5] ; 
BFILK roadbandlo, wrltobandlo 
USHORT coll - 0x1 f 20; 
char ro*dchild_atack [T BREAD STACK] 



nowSTDOUT m STDOUT; 



void orror_oxlt (USHORT orr. char *asg) ; 
PXD Oa2GotPld (void) ; 
void aaindnt trgc, char **arorr) ; 
void roadchild(void) ; 

void Min(int argc, cbar **arg-v) 

i 

USBORT rttvil, c*112 * 0x1 f c4 , i; 
STRlNGXHBOr stringinbuf; 
cbax fallbuf [rAILBOPLXN] : 
RESOLTCODES roaultcodoa; 
cbar koybuf [PXPESXZE] , *p; 
PXD pid, pidaaync; 



if(are/C < 2) 

•xror_oxit (0, *juin*) , 



/* aruot havo ono arguxiont 



/* croato pipo */ 

lf(r*tval - DoaMakoPipo (troadhandlo. twrltohandlo, PXPESXZE) ) 
orror_oxit (rotval, "DosMakoPipo" ) ; 



DoaCloao (STDOUT) . 



cloao atdout */ 



/* pipo writo'bandlo now atdout */ 

if (rotval - DoaDupBandlo<wrltobaadlo, 4oowSTDOUT) ) 
•rror_Mlt (rotval, "DoftDupBazxll*") ; 

/* cloar tho acroon */ 

Vlo5crollDp(0.0,0xffff , Oxf f f f , Oxf f f f, <P BYTE) 4 coll , O) • 
VlottralfColl ( (PBYTE) 4coll2, 80,11,0,0); 

/* draw lino to apllt acroon */ 
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anitt (raadbuf , 0, iii*of (raadbuf ) ) ; /* claar buff ar •/ 
atrcpy (raadbuf , argvj 1 ] ) ; /* add program nana •/ 
if ( ! (itntr ( at rupr (raadbuf ) , -.CXI")) ) /• tack on .EXE 
• treat (raadbuf. " .EXE") ; 



p m (fcratdbnf (atrlan (raadbuf ) ; 

fer( 1*2; 1 < argc; /• add program tr9ua*nti */ 

t 

a treat <p, argv[i] ) ; 
■ treat (p. ** *) ; 

> 

/* x-axt tha child program */ 

If (r«tr&l - DoaExacPgmffallbuf , FAXLBUFLEN, KXEC_ASYMC, 
raadbuf , EHV, (raaultcodaa, raadbuf}) ~ 
•rror_«xlt (ratval, "DosExacPga") ; 
pidasyac ■ raaultcodaa . codaTaraiinata; 

/* start pipa raad thraad */ 
if (_baginthraad (raadebild, raadchlld_stack, 
TBREAD5TACK, NOLL) *- -1) 
•rror_«it(-l, "^b«qinthr«»d") ; 

Whila (TRUE) 

{ 

atringinbuf . cb - aisaof (kaybuf) -1; 
/* await operator input */ 

If (ratval - XbdStringln (kaybuf , * atringinbuf , I0_WAIT, 0) ) 
• rror^iiit (ratval, "KbdSt ringln " ) ; 

kaybuf [at rlnginbuf . cchln] — ' \0 ' ; 

/* acroll acraan up */ 

VioScrollOp(12,0,23.0xffff , 1, (PBYTE) acall, 0) ; 
/* writ* command •/ 

VioWrtCfaarStr (kaybuf , strlan (kaybuf) ,23,0,0); 

/* claar prompt Una •/ 
VioWrtNCall ( (PBYTE) acsll , 80,24, 0, 0) ; 
if ( fat rcaa>(atrupr (kaybuf) , "QUIT")) 
/* if QUIT command, gat out */ 
braak; 

) 

/* aaa if child finiahad •/ 

if (ratval - DosCwalt (I>CWA_PROCESSTREE, DCim_N0WA2T. 
traaultcodas , apid, raaultcodaa , codaTarainata) ) 

i 

if (rat val — ERROR CBXLD_NOT_COIfPLETE) /*if not, kill It*/ 

{ 

If (rttvil » DosKi 1 IP roca as (DKP_PROCESSTREE , 
pldaaync) ) 

*rror_axit (rttvtl, "DoaXillProcaaa " ) ; 

) 

alaa if(ratval !- ERROR_WAIT_WO_CBILDREN) 
arror_axit (ratval, "DosCwait ** ) ; 

) 

DosBxit <EXIT_PROCKSS, 0) ; /* gat out */ 



void raadchlld (void) /* thla thraad raada tha pipa, and 

prints tha linaa */ 

( 

U5BORT ratval , by t as raad, 1, linaa; 
char *p * raadbuf; 

wbila(TRUZ) 

< 

/* raad tha pip* */ 

if (ratval - DoaRaad (raadhandla , p, 
PXPESXZX- (p-raadbuf ) . Cbytasraad") ) 



ownership of the shared mem- 
ory), and blocks until it can gain 
access to the semaphore again. 
As with SSEM, an instance of 
SHMEM will terminate if you 
press a key while its session is in 
the foreground. 

You can run more than one 
instance of SHMEM by running 
them in different sessions. Each 
instance prints messages left by 
other instances, but only one 
will create or own the shared 
memory. The messages identify 
the owner and other users of the 
: shared memory, as well as their 
process IDs. 

Queues 

Queues are one of OS/2's 
most powerful and complex IPC 
mechanisms for data transfer. 
They are more flexible than 
anonymous pipes and poten- 
tially more powerful than shared 
memory. Queues are usually 
used in conjunction with shared 
memory and provide a frame- 
work that allows you to easily 
implement a shared memory 
manager. Used properly, they 
eliminate a lot of the work 
associated with shared memory 
data transfers. 

Traditionally, queues are 
FIFO mechanisms in which one 
process inserts data at one end 
and another process takes it out 
at the other. In such cases, a 
process reading the queue must 
accept elements in the order in 
which they are written to it. 
OS/2 queues, on the other hand, 
can be ordered on a FIFO, last in. 
first out (LIFO). or priority 
basis. With priority order, the 
sender can assign a priority 
number to each element. The , 
element with the highest priority j 
is always first in the queue. If ! 
two elements have the same ' 
priori ty, they are placed in the ; 
queue in FIFO order. In addi- j 
tion, multiple processes can ! 
send data to the queue, whereas : 
; only one process — the queue I 
owner — can read from it. ■ 
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Unlike anonymous pipes, 
queues can be accessed by un- 
related processes, although a 
process must know the name of 
the queue to access it. A process 
writes data to a queue as a dis- 
tinct set of data elements. The 
sender, not the receiver, controls 
the size of the data it receives. 
You will typically use shared 
memory to transfer data via a 
queue: the queue transfers 
elements that contain infor- 
mation about the data being 
transferred. A sender will pass a 
pointer to the shared memory as 
part of a queue element. The 
i receiver can then use this 
j pointer to access the shared 
| memory data. 

j A receiver or a queue owner 
! has far more control over the 
j queue elements than does the 
| receiving process of a pipe. It 
j can remove the queue elements 
in almost any order and can 
choose to leave some elements 
in the queue while retrieving 
others. In addition, the queue 
owner can decide to free the 
shared memory when it wishes 
or keep it around for a while. 
Unlike anonymous pipes, 
queues require their own set of 
API functions for sending and 
receiving data: you cannot use 
DosRead and DosWrite with 
queues. OS/2 limits queues to 
409 t with a total of 3268 data 
elements at a time. 

Queues are relatively easy to 
use. but there are a few steps 
involved in accessing them. 
First, the receiving process (the 
queue owner) must create the 
queue with DosCreateQueue, 
specifying the name of the 
queue and the queue order. 
DosCreateQueue will then 
return a queue handle. The 
queue name is a pseudo-file- 
name like those used for system 
semaphores and named shared 
memory. An example is 
\QUEUESV3NAME. Once the 
queue owner creates the queue, 
i other processes can open it via 
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■«C*)f»fitlija>i 



arror_a«it (ratval. "DoaRaad") ; 
bytaaraad 4* <p-raadbuf ) ; 

for(l - linaa *0; 1 < bytaaraad; i44) 
/• r •»<>▼• CJU and. LF« 



( 

if (raadbuf (ij s> 

if (raadbuf ti] — >\ r 
raadbuf JiJ - 

) 



I I rtadbof UJ — 

' \0 • ; 



/* print aacb lina found •/ 

for(p - raadbuf, i » 0; 1 < bytaaraad 44 llaaa; 
Unas — } 



VioScrollDp(0 / 0, 10, Osffff 
VioMrtCharStr (p, •trlan(p) 
1 4* atrlon(p) ; 
P 4« atrlan(p); 

for( ; M*p) 44 i < bytaar«»d 
DoaSlaap(lL) ; 

) 

if <*p 44 !lina» 44 i < bytaaraad) 

/* if anything !■ laftov«r •/ 

< 

mtmrnm >u i n <r»«dbuf , p. hyttirMd-i] ; 
p ■ 4 raadbuf [bytaaraad-i] ; 



1, (PBrrr) 4c«ix, 0) j 

10,0,0) ; 



14-f, p4f); 



alaa 



raadbuf; 



PID 0«2G*tP±d (void) 
{ 



/* rttuxm procaaa Id */ 



PID INTO pldinfo; 

Do»C«tFIO (4pldinf o) ; 
return pidi.nfo.pid; 



9«t procaaa id 
rttarn it •/ 



void trror_tilt (USHORT arr, cbar *aig) 
char buf [100] ; 

■printf (buf , "Irror %u raturnad 
VloHrtTTY (buf , atrlan (buf) ,0); 
Do • Exit (KXIT_PROCXSS, 0) ; 



froa li\r\n w ,arr,a«9); 



DosOpenQueue, which will 
return a queue handle. This 
function also returns the process 
ID of the queue owner, so that a 
sender can create a shared mem- 
ory selector for the queue owner. 

When a process is finished 
with the queue, it should close it 
using DosCloseQueue. OS/2 
will maintain the queue as a 
resource until the owner. closes 
the queue, at which time it 
disposes of the queue and any 
elements remaining in it. 
Attempts by a process to write to 
the queue after that will fail. A 
sender can reopen a queue after 



closing it as long as the queue 
owner has not closed the queue. 

As I mentioned earlier, queue 
data elements are typically 
stored in shared memory seg- 
ments. There are, however, sev- 
eral ways that an application can 
pass data through a queue. The 
most common approach is to use 
unnamed shared memory, with 
the sender allocating a segment 
every time it places an element 
in the queue (these are segments 
the size of a queue element, not 
64Kb segments). The sender 
writes data to the segment, 
creates a selector to the shared 
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Unlike 
anonymous pipes, 
queues can be 
accessed by 
unrelated 
processes, 
although a 
process must 
know the name of 
the queue to 
access it. 



memory that can be used by the 
queue owner, and converts the 
selector into a pointer. Then it 
calls DosWriteQueue, passing it 
a priority value and the pointer 
to the shared memory. The 
sender can then free the shared 
memory segment if it no longer 
needs it, since OS/2 will not 
discard the segment until the 
queue owner frees it. 
Alternatively, the application 

can allocate one 

shared memory seg- 
ment and divide it 
into pieces that the 
sender and queue 
owner will reuse. 
With this approach, 
the sender passes a 
pointer to the por- 
tion of the shared 
memory segment 
where the data 
resides, rather than 
a pointer to the 
segment itself. 
Although it is more 
work for the pro- 
grammer to create a 
scheme to manage 
portions of the 
shared segment, the 
resulting program 
should run faster, 
since the constant 
allocation and 
reallocation of 
memory found in 
the first scheme is absent. 

There is. however, a way to 
pass data via a queue without 
using shared memory. If the 
sender is only transferring small 
pieces of data that are no more 
than 2 bytes in size (such as a 
series of tokens or even selec- 
tors), the application can forgo 
the use of shared memory 
entirely. The DosWriteQueue 
function includes a 2-byte 
request code that OS/2 reserves 
for use by the application. An 
application can use this code to 
pass 2-byte data elements 
through the queue to the 
receiving process without 



implementing either of the two 
shared memory schemes out- 
lined above. 

Regardless of the method you 
use, the receiver must use 
DosReadQueue to read the ele- 
ments from the queue. This 
function will return the process 
ID of the sender, the request 
code described in the previous 
paragraph, the length of the data 
element, a pointer to the data 
element, and its priority. 
DosReadQueue can wait until 
an element is in the queue or 
return immediately if no data 
elements are available. While 
the receiver should typically 
devote a thread to reading the 
queue, it can avoid this by 
providing a semaphore handle 
to DosReadQueue that OS/2 
will clear when data elements 
are in the queue. The receiver 
can check this semaphore from 
time to time to see if a queue 
element has arrived while it was 
tending to other cases. 

The receiver can use 
DosPeekQueue to examine ele- 
ments in the queue without 
removing them, and both 
sender and receiver can call 
DosQueryQueue to determine 
the number of elements in the 
queue. In addition, the receiver 
can flush the queue with 
DosPurgeQueue. Of course, it's 
the receiver's responsibility to 
: free any shared memory seg- 
; ments passed with each element. 

Queue Programs 

The sample queue takes the 
; shared memory example a step 
' farther, moving these appli- 
; cations into the world of client- 
; server relationships. This is why 
! I have written two programs, 
j one for the client and one for the 
■ server. The server's job is 
j simple: if it gets a message from 
! a client process, it must print that 
{ message. The client, not much 
j more complex than the server, 
j periodically sends messages to 
I the server. The processes com- 



municate the messages using 
. queues and shared memory. 
If you study the listing for 
QSERVER.C (see Figure 4), you 
will see that the server 
begins by creating the queue. 
Then, ii enters a program loop 
and blocks on a call to 
DosReadQueue. Once a queue 
element is available, the server 
returns from DosReadQueue 
and calls DosQueryQueue to get 
the count of the number of ele- 
ments in the queue. Next it prints 
the message contained in shared 
memory, the element priority, 
the process ID of the sender, and 
the element count. Then the 
server frees the shared memory 
that the message occupies. If the 
operator has pressed a key in the 
: server's session, it breaks out of 
i the program loop, closes the 
queue and exits the program. 
Otherwise, it returns to the 
top of the loop and the 
DosReadQueue call. 

QCLIENT.C contains the ! 
source code for the client pro- 
cess. The client begins by open- . 
ing the queue. If the server 
hasn't yet created the queue, the ! 
client will sleep for a second and 
try again. As you can see, the 
order in which you run the 
programs doesn't matter. 

Once the client has opened the 
queue, it enters a program loop 
where it will send messages to 
the server. It begins by allocat- 
ing a shared memory segment. 
Then it uses DosGiveSeg and 
the MAKEP macros to create a 
pointer to the shared memory 
that the queue owner — the 
server process — can use. The j 
client calls DosWriteQueue to j 
place the pointer, the length of 
the message, and the element 
priority in the queue. The client 
immediately frees the shared 
memory segment, which won't 
be discarded until the server 
frees it. Then the client prints a 
: message to show that it success- 
ful ly placed a message in the 
; queue to the server. If the oper- 
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Figure 3: Source Code for Shared Memory 

SHMEM.MAK 



aior has pressed a key. it closes 
the queue and exits the program. 
Otherwise, ii increments the 
priority (or resets it to 0) and 
sleeps for a while before 
continuing at the top of the 
program loop. 

Although you can run only 
one instance of the server pro- 
gram, you can run a client pro- 
gram in every other session. If 
you are willing to forgo the 
acknowledgment from a client 
process that it is sending mes- 
sages, you can run DETACHed 
instances of clients that can also 
communicate with the server. In 
fact, you can DETACH the serv- 
er, which will invisibly accept 
messages from several clients. 

One note about priorities: try 
pressing Control-S in the 
server's session while the client 
processes are generating mes- 
sages. Then, after a few mo- 
ments, press another key to get 
the server restarted. The server 
will continue with the highest- 
priority elements first, 
gradually working down to 
lower-priority elements until it 
catches up. 

Signals 

OS/2 signals are IPC mechan- 
isms that notify a process that an 
external event has occurred. 
Signals are routinely used by 
OS/2 to communicate with a 
process. For instance, if a user 
presses Control-C or Control- 
Break to terminate a process, 
OS/2 will generate the signal 
SIG_CTRLBREAK or the sig- 
nal S1G_CTRLC. If the process 
has installed a signal handler, it 
can field these signals in any 
manner it wishes. Otherwise, 
the command processor parent 
of the process will receive the 
signal, translate it into the 
S1GKILLPROCESS termina- 
tion signal, and pass it to the 
process. OS/2 may also ter- 
minate a process by sending 
SIGKILLPROCESS to it 
directly (if you select Close in 



t maka fil* for «hjb*a.c 

COPT-/Lp /K3 /Ipl*l /G2a /I$ (XWCLUDE) /Alfw 

•hawa . : ahaaaa.c »h»*m.*>ak 

cl S(COPT) *hMJB.c /link /co /ooi llifcc 
urkaii wiDdowcoapat »hn«n.«it 



SHMEM.C 



/• ahaaa.c RBS 5/2/89 

This profraa d*Bonitx«t«i th* un of ahar*d Mnory. To ua* it, run 
bort than on* copy of th* progiaa In diff*r*nt itisioni with: 

SBNSM 
*/ 

td*f in* IHCL_DOS 
f do fin* IHCL KBO 
id* fin* IWCX_ERRORS 

•inclod*<o*2 . b> 
#inclod*<atdlo . h> 
#lnclud*<MflBOry . h> 

•d*fin* SHAAXDMEM 
id* fin* SEMNAME 
#d«fln* SHAAEDMEMSIZE 



«\\ahar*»**A\a 
-\\a*aA\a**m.***- 

200 



▼old *r ror_*xit (OSHORT *rr, char 
PID Oa2G*tFid (void) ; 
void uin (TOid); 

void main (void) 
I 

BSYSSKM aamhandla; 

SSL itltctor; 

D3BORT ratval; 

int creator - FALSE; 

KBDKEYXHTO kfcdkaylnfo; 

PCH p; 

PID pid; 

pid - Oa2G*tFid<); 

/* firat proctat will auccaaaf ully *x*cut* this cod* and era at* th« 
samaphor* */ 

If <r*tv*l - Do»Cr*»t*S*»<CSEH_PUBLIC. &a*mhandl«, SEMNAME) ) 

( 

if <r*twal ! - ERROR_AXJlXADr_EXISTS> 

•rror_*xit7r*tw*l, *DoaCraat*S*m" ) ; 

/* itcond proctat will op*n th* a*m*phor* pravioualy cr*at*d */ 
•la* if (r*tval » Do»Op*nS*a { t «*»handl* , SZKNAME) ) 
trror_»xit(r*tval, "DoaOp*nS*»" ) ; 

if<r*tval - DosG*tShrS*g(SBAAEDMEM, taaltctor) > 
•rror_*xit (ratval, "DoaGatShrS*?" ) ; 

Do»S**Wait <»*»handl*, SEM_INDEFINITI_WAIT) ; 
DoaS«aB*qu«at (**mhandl* , SEM_INDEFINITE_WAIT) ; 



• Is* 



< 



/* than f irat proctaa will wait bar* until a*coad proctaa *x*cut*a 
th* cod* in th* loop balow */ 

if (ratval - DoaAl 1 ocShr 5*g ( SHARXDMZMS X EE , 
4HAREDMEM. fi**l*Ctor) ) 

•rror_«»it(ratTil, "DoaAllocShrSog") ; 

DosS*mS*t (atahmndlt) ; 
craator « TRUE; 



p * KAJCEP (a*l*ctor, 0) ; /* er*at* polntar to ahmata */ 



E««nifllUI4»E 
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If (<cr*ttor) 

n«m««t (p, ' \0 ' , SRAJIXDKEMSIIZ) i 

wbil* (TROT) 

/• both proctnti will continut to «x*cutt la this loop*/ 
< 

if <*P) 

printf("%« (%u) rtctivtd: %a\n",\ 

(crvttoi ? "0»n«r" : "D««r ") , pid, p> ; 

■print f(p, (cr«*tor ? 

"from %u, th« ovntr of this »h*r»d \ 
Maory. . .Btllo!" :"fro* lu, \ 
a u«»r of this •h*r»d Moory. . . Ballo? ") , pid) ; 

DoiSvoCltax (••nbandl«) ; 

KbdCh*rln(4kbdJc»yinfo, IO__»OWAIT, 0) ; 
/* ch*ck for k*y pr«»» */ 
if (kbdkayinfo.fbStatus £ F I N AL_CHAK_ IN ) 
/* if prasaad, braak out */ 
braak; 

DoaSlaap (150L) ; 

DoaSanRaquaat ( ••mh*fidl« , StM_IMDiriHITE_HAIT) ; 
) 

/• cloi* the ••BAphor* */ 



D©«Clo»«S«n(»*mh*nda«> ; 
Do*Fr*«S«g (aal*ctor) ; 

Do*Bxit <*XIT_PROCESS, 0> ; /* and «it */ 
1 



PID 0«2G*tPid<void) 
< 



PID I WTO pidinfo; 

DoaGatPXD(fipidinfo) ; 
return pidinfo. pid; 



/* rtturni proc««« id */ 



/• yat proct»i Id */ 
/* ratnrn it •/ 



void •rror_«*it (DSHORT «r, char *»ag) 
< 

print f ( "Error %u raturnad fron W\fi", trr,m*g) , 

Dottxlt <rXIT_PROC*SS, 0) ; 

> 



! the System Icon pulldown 
: menu on a Presentation 
: Manager window, the window's 
: command processor will send 

SIGKILLPROCESS to the 
i application). OS/2 also sends a 

SIGKILLPROCESS signal to a 
, child process when the parent 
; process uses DosKillProcess to 

terminate the child. 
Signals can also be used in 

OS/2 for simple communica- 
; tions between two applications. 
'• OS/2 provides three signal flags, 
! S1G_PFLG_A, SIG_PFLG_B, 
! and SIG_PFLG_C, that an 
; application can use to signal 
I another. 

! Signal handling under OS/2 is 
i similar to interrupt handling 
under DOS 2 . Under DOS, an 
1 external event generates an 



interrupt to the CPU. The CPU 
then executes a predefined 
interrupt handling routine, 
which DOS or the machine 
BIOS provides. A DOS applica- 
tion can substitute its own 
interrupt handler to process 
interrupts while the application 
is running. Then it will (we 
hope) reset the predefined 
interrupt handler when it is 
through or about to terminate. 

Under OS/2, external events 
generate signals. OS/2 provides 
a predefined signal handler for 
each type of signal, but an appli- 
cation can substitute or register 
its own signal handler instead. 
Then the application can reset 
trie original signal handler when 
it is done. However, since a 
signal handler is specific to an 



application, it doesn't matter if 
the application doesn't replace 
the signal handler before ter- 
minating. An application can 
use DosSetSigHandler to set up 
its own signal-handling routine 
by specifying the address of the 
signal handler function and the 
type of signal to be trapped. 

An application must register a 
signal handler with OS/2 for 
each type of signal. If the 
process has not registered a 
signal handler by the time the 
signal is generated. OS/2 will 
pass the signal handler to the 
default signal handler — usually 
the command processor for the 
session, either CMD.EXE or the 
Presentation Manager shell 
(depending how the application 
was started). 

When OS/2 passes a signal to 
an application that has regis- 
tered its own signal handler for 
thai signal, it switches the appli- 
cation's main thread to the code 
of the signal -handling routine. 
Since signals are time-critical 
events that require an immediate 
response, OS/2 will interrupt the 
main thread even if it is exe- 
cuting a critical section of code 
(that is, one defined by a call to 
DosEnterCritSec and a subse- 
quent call to DosExitCritSec). 

If the main thread is waiting 
for the return of an API function 
when it is switched to the signal 
handler. OS/2 will force the 
thread to abort the call rather 
than wait for the function to 
complete. Once the main thread 
has processed the signal. OS/2 
will switch it back to its own 
code. If an API function is 
aborted, the function call will 
return an error code. The excep- 
tions are API functions that per- 
form file I/O: OS/2 places calls 
to these functions in a blocked 
state when they are called. Thus 
OS/2 can switch the calling 
thread back to the middle of an 
API file I/O function without 
aborting the function call. 

The lesson to be learned from 
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these applications is that if you 
: are writing an application that 
uses a signal handler, do not use 
: the main thread for any work 
i that would be corrupted if a sig- 
: nal interrupts it. To be safe, have 
the main thread start one thread 
: of execution that executes the 
; remaining code and starts any 
i other threads. Then the main 
thread should install the signal 
! handler and indefinitely block 
| on a call to DosSleep. You can 
use DosHoldSignal to have the 
j main thread temporarily ignore 
! a signal while it is performing j 
I some uninterruptible pro- j 
| cessing, but you should not do ! 
this as a general practice. i 
An application should never ; 
] install a signal handler that j 
! will ignore SIG_CTRLC, ! 

SIG.CTRLBREAK, or | 
j S1GKILLPROCESS, even if it ' 
'. ignores the signal flags. For j 
: instance, if the signal handler ! 
j ignores SIGKILLPROCESS. j 
; you will not be able to terminate ! 
t it without rebooting your i 
1 machine. Upon receiving any of ; 
these three signals, the process ; 
should free its resources, notify i 
any child processes to terminate. ! 
and terminate itself. You can use 
DosExitList to ensure that this 
occurs properly. 

A well-written OS/2 appli- 
cation can, however, use the 
three signal flags for communi- 
cating with other processes. 
These are not flags that commu- 
nicate a state (as semaphores 
do) t nor are they flags that a 
process can manipulate. Instead, 
these flags signal a process that 
something has happened and ; 
allow it to act accordingly. 

If you are writing an appli- \ 
cation that will handle signals, 
you can install a signal handler : 
with DosSetSigHandler. This ; 
function can specify five differ- 
ent ways of reacting to a specific ; 
signal. The process can: ; 

• replace the current signal j 
handler with another j 

• acknowledge the signal 



Figure 4: Source Code for a Queue Server 



/* q.h RBS 5/1/09 

quaua aarrar/cliant comoq baadar fila 

*/ 



a \\qu«tt«f\\qg«rT«r .qua" 



•daf ina OOZUXNAMS 



OSERVER.MAK 



* Mk« fila for qaarvar.c 
* 

COPT-/Lp /W3 /Ipial /C2a /I$ (INCLUDE) /Alfw 

qaarvar .axa: qt#rv«r.c qaairrar .uk q.h 

cl S(COPT) qaarvar. c /link /co /noi lllbca* 
Mrkiit wlndovcoapat qaarvar. axa 



OSERVER.C 



/• q*#rrtr.cRBS 5/1/89 
Thl " program dtttomtr*t«» tha uaa of quauaa and cr««t*i • aorvor 
procaas that cliant proeaitti can paaa aaata^f to. To uaa it, at art 
on* inatanca of thia progrta with: 

QSERVER 

Thau* atart amltlpla inatancaa of QCLXKNT.C with; 

QCLXENT 
*/ 

# daf ina rHCL_DOS 
idaf ina XNCL~DO$QtJEUES 
#daf ina INClTxBD 
*daf ina INCI,_ERROR£ 

#lncluda<oa2 . h> 
tlncluda<atdl o . h> 

•includa"q.h" 

▼old •rror_«iit <U SHORT tir, char *mmg) ; 
▼old sain (void) ; 

▼old main (void) 
< 

DSHORT ratval, qcount — 0; 
KBDKXYIMTO JtfedJcaylnf o ; 
PCH p; 

HQUEUE qhandla; 
QUEUXRXSULT qraault , 
DSHORT alloagta; 
BYT1 priority; 

if <r«tTtl m DoaCroataCuaua (Cqhandla, QCrE_PRIORXTY, QUKDKIIAKS) ) 
trror_aiit (ratval, "DoiCr«at*Ou«ut - ) ; 

printf ("Sarvar haa opanad quaua, awaiting ataasagaa . . . \n** ) ; 



whlla (YROS) 
( 



if(ratval - DoaRaadQuaua (qhandla. tqraault, tallangth, 
(PVOID FAR •) 4p, 0x0000, DCWV_WAIT, Apriority, OL) ) 

if (ratval !- ERROR_QUE_EMPTY) 

/* if trror waa not from ajapty quaua */ 

•tror^axit (ratval, "DoaRaadQuaua" ) ; 

contlnua; 
1 

DoaQuaryQuaua (qhandla, (qcount) ; 
printrf { 

'Smrvr: («u pandlng) ataaaaga racalwad from %u. 
priority %02u: % a \n" , qcount , 
qraault . pldPioctta , prior ity, p) ; 
DoarraaSag (SElXCTOROr (p) ) ; 
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Kbd Char In (tkJbdJcay info, XO_WOWAIT. 0> ; 

/* check for kay prtii*/ 
if (kJbdJcayinf o . fbStatua ft T I HA1*_CRAR_X K ) 

/* if pr*Bf«d f braak out */ 

braaJt; 



) 

DoaCloaaQuaua (qhandl*) ; 
DoaExit (EXIT_PROC*SS, 0) ; 



/* and axit */ 



void •rroi_«xU (0SBORT »rr, char *may) 

{ 

print! ("Error %u rttnrnttd froa %a\n" , trr , sag) ; 

DoaExit (EXXT_PROCESS, 0) ; 

) 



QCUENT.MAK 



• aakt fila for qcliant.c 
t 

COPT-/Lp /W3 /Xpial /C2a /I$ (IHCLUDE) /Alfw 

qcliant . axa : qcliant.c qdiant.nk q.h 

cl 5 (COPT) qcliant.c /link /co /noi llibcmt 
atiktxt vindowcoapat qcliant. axa 



QCLIENT.C 



/• qcliant .c RHS 5/1/89 

Thia program dtnonttrtt«i tha uaa of quauaa . To uaa it, you should firat 
a tart QSRRVER . C with: 

QSERVXR 

Than you can run multipla copiaa of thia program vith: 

OCLXSNT 
*/ 

tdaf ina lRCL_DOS 
fdafina IKCL_KBD 
idaf ina INCL_KRRORS 

tincluda<oa2.h> 
tincluda<atriao . h> 
f xnc lud*<atdio . h> 
fineluda"q.h" 



char *p - "Ballo! - ; 
♦define MAX_PRIORITY 



15 



void tcror^txit (USBORT trr, char *m*g) : 
PID Oft 2 Gat Pid (void) ; 
void main (void) ; 

void main (void) 
( 

DSHORT ratval; 

KBDKKYINTO kfedfcayinf o; 

BQUEUE qhandla ; 

BYTE priority « 0; 

SEL talactor , qownaraal; 

PID qownar; 

PCB ptr; 

int lan; 

PID pld; 

pid - 0a2Gat?id() ; 

whila (TRUE) 
i 



if ( ! (ratval ■ DoaOpanQuaua Uqownar , aqhandla, QOEOEHAHE) ) ) 
braaJc; 

i f ( ratval ! - BJUtOR_O^_HAME_N0*_EX I ST) 

arror ax.it (ratval , "DoaOpanQuaua**) ; 



1 Fmm ■ 



• return an error to the sender 
(indicating that the receiver 
has refused to accept the 
signal) 

• ignore the signal 

• remove the signal handler 

To call DosSetSigHandler, 
your program must specify the 
signal, the action to take, and the 
address of the signal handler 
function being installed. If you 
are supplying the latter. 
DosSetSigHandler will return 
the address of the current signal 
handler and its action, so that 
your application can restore 
these later. 

The signaling process should 
use DosFlagProcess to signal 
the receiver process, but to use 
this function it must know the 
process ID of the receiver. In 
addition, DosFlagProcess 
allows the sender to send a 2- 
byte unsigned value to the 
receiver. The content of this 
argument is left to the discretion 
of the application; this is not 
unlike the 2-byte value that a 
queue sender can pass to a 
queue owner. 

Once the signal has been 
generated, OS/2 will preempt 
the receiver's primary' thread 
and direct it to execute the 
code of the new signal handler. 
The signal handler should 
immediately issue a call to 
DosSetSignalHandler to 
acknowledge the signal. This 
action resets the signal handler 
and allows the process to accept 
the signal again (the receiver 
can't receive that signal again 
until it has cleared the signal 
handler). If the signal handler 
does not acknowledge the sig- 
nal, DosFlagProcess will return 
an error code to the sender indi- 
cating that the receiver refused 
to accept the signal. Once the 
receiver process no longer needs 
to handle the new signal, 
DosSetSignalHandler should be 
used to restore the previous 
signal handler. 
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The signal handler routine i 
always has the same form: 

j 

void XPIKHTRY sighandlar I 
(DSHORT arg. USHORT nua) ; 

; (This line was broken due to ' 
| space limitations, but should ; 
; run on one line — Ed.) You can ■ 
. use any name you wish for the ! 
. function and arguments, but you i 
1 niust declare the function this j 
! way. OS/2 will supply the con- j 
j tents of the two arguments. You j 
! never actually call the signal | 
( handler function in your code — J 
; when your program receives the ! 
| appropriate signal, OS/2 will set 
! up the stack as if the function had 
; been called and jump to the first 
I line of code inside the function, 
j The first argument specifies the 
j type of signal that was sent. If it 
i is a flag signal, the second argu- 
I ment will be the discretionary 
! value supplied to DosFlagSignai 
; by the sender. Otherwise, OS/2 
j will set this argument to 0. 
j When the receiver's signal 
; handler is invoked, OS/2 will 
f Joad the CS, IP, SS, SP. and flag 
i registers with new values to 
I represent the code and stack for 
j the signal-handling routine. The 
! signal handler should terminate 
j with a far return so that OS/2 can 
[ resume execution of the inter- 
! rupted thread. Fortunately, if 
I you are writing your application 
I in C, this process is transparem j 
totheapplicaiion and your code, j 
! since the function was declared ' 
| with the APIENTRY type mod- j 
' ifier. OS/2 will execute the far , 
: return for you when it reaches 
j the end of the function. 

What happens if your pro- ; 
j gram receives a signal while the - 
| signal handler is active? If the ; 
| receiver's signal handler hasn't ! 
j acknowledged or cleared the ! 
j signal yet, DosFlag Process will j 
| return an error to the signal- i 
■ sending process. If the re- 
ceiver's signal handler has 
acknowledged the signal but is 
still active (that is, execution has 
not returned to the primary 



Figure 4 



I4*)/IIIFI9ia*] 



alaa 



DoaSlaap(lOOOL) . 
continut; 



printf ("Client (%u) haa optntdqutut, now Managing . . . \n- , pid) 

whila(TRUE) 
< 

if <r«tval - DoaAllocS»g(lan . (atrlan (p) +1 ) , t c «l« c tor . 
SEG_CI VIABLE) ) 

•rror_«it (r«tv«l, -DoUUocSig-} ; 

Ptr- MAKEP(aalactor, 0) ; 
•trcpy (ptr.p) ; 

if (r*tTil - OosCWtS^ (••l»ctor r qown«r ( 4qo«n«r M l) ) 
•rror_a*it (r»tval , "DoaGi va$*g" ) ; 

ptr - KAJCEP (oownaraal, 0) ; 

if (ratval m DoaWritaQuaoa (qhandla, 0 , ian, 
<PBtTS) ptr , priority) ) 

•rror^Kittrttvtl, **DoaWrit*Ouaua") ,- 

DoaFraaSag (aaloctox) ; 

print f ("Client (%u) lint ami 9 i, priority %u\n", 
rf>id, priority*) ; 

KbdCharXn (akbdkayinfo, IO_HOHAIT, 0) ; 

/* chack for kay prtat */ 
if (kbdkayinfo. fbStatua * rrKAL_CflAF_lW) 

/• if prtntd, braak out */ 

braak; 

if {♦ apriority > MAJC_PRIO*ITY) 

priority - 0; 
Do.Slaap (50L) ; 
) 



X>oaCloa*Qu»ua<o;handl«) ; 

Do a Ex it (£XIT_PROCISS ,0); / < 



and ax it */ 



▼©id •rror_«it (0S80RT art, char »»ag) 



print f ("Error %u rat urn ad froa %a\n" , arr,mag) , 
DoaExit (EXIT_PROC»SS, 0) ; 



PID Oa2C«tPid(void) 

< 

PIDtNFO pidinfo; 

DoaGatPID Upidinfo) ; 
rttorn pidinfo. pid; 



roturna procaaa id */ 



/* gat procaaa id 
/* raturn it •/ 



thread), the OS/2 error handler 
will trap the second occurrence 
of the signal. In other words, the 
receiver will not know that the 
signal was sent, and 
DosFlagProcess will not return 
an error to the sender (not yet, at 
least). However, if the sender 
generates the signal a third time 
while the receiver's error j 
handler is still active after ! 
acknowledging the first signal, ] 
DosFlagProcess will return i 



The signaling process 
should use 

DOSFLAGPROCESS TO 
SIGNAL THE RECEIVER 
PROCESS, BUT TO USE THIS 
FUNCTION IT MUST KNOW 
THE PROCESS ID OF THE 
RECEIVER. 
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Figure 5: Source Code for Signal Handler 



SIG.MAK 



I ukt fila for sig.c 

COPT*/Lp /M3 /Zpial /G2s /IS (ZKCIiODS) /Alf* 



slg.axa: tig.c slg 

cl $(COPT) sig.c /link /eo /noi lllbcmt 
lurktit vindowcoopit slg.axa 



SIG.C 



/* sig.c UBS 5/1/69 signal handlar ax amp la 

This program lata you obttrvt how ont procass can uss ths OS2 
signaling Mch*ni«Bto pass signals batwaan two procassas. 
To usa it, first run tha program in on* sasslon with: 

SIG 

Not* tha procass ZD it prints . This will ba tha racalvar of 
tha signals. Than you can run subsaquant instancas of SXG in 
othsr sassions by passingthaa tha procass ID of tha first 
lnstanca as a command lina argumant: 

SXG n 

vhara *n* is tha procass ID printsd by tha first instanca . */ 

•daflna IMCL_DOS 
idafina XMCL~V10 
Ida fins IKCL_KBD 
• daflna INCLJRRORS 

•includa<os2 .h> 
#includa<mt \stdio . h> 
tiocludt<at\s*aory . h> 
# inclod«<st\ string . h> 
•incloda<mt\stdlib.h> 
#incloda<mt \procass . h> 

tdafina SZMNAKE -\\»Mi\\*it«.itm p 

•daflna THREAD STACK 400 

Char kayboard_thraad_staek(THRSADSTACK) ; 

unsignad pid ■ 0; 
unslgnad slgnslmr « FAI.5C; 

D SHORT prsvactlonO, pravactionl, pravaetlon2, pravaction3, pravactiona, 
pr«ract 1 on 3 ; 

pmSZGBAMDLER prsvhtndlsrO, pravhandlarl , prsvhandlar2, pravhandlar3 , 
prsvhtndlsrl , pravhandlar5 ; 

•daflna MAXSIGS 3 

chsr *aignamea [MAXSIGS) - fFlag A" , Tlsg B", "Flag C); 

OSHORT signua (MAXSIGS] « <*FI»G_A, PFW*_B, Pri-G_C ); 

void main(int argc, char **argv) ; 
PZD OS2CatPid<void) ; 

void AP I ENTRY sighandlar <tJ SHORT arg. OSBORT nan); 
void •rror «iit (USflORI arr, char *msg) ; 
void kayboard_thraad(void) ; 



rold APIBKTRY sighandlar (OSHORT arg, U SHORT nun) 
{ 

OSBORT ratvsl; 

FFMSICHAMDLXfl pravhandlar - HULL; 
OSBORT pravactlon - 0; 

/• acknowladga imoadlataly */ 

ratval m £>osSatSl?Handlar ( <PFNSIGBANDIJCR) sighandlar, 

apravhandlar , 4pravact ion, SXCA_ACXMOWLXDGE , nun) j 



svitch (ma) 
i 



ERROR_SIGNAL_PENDING 
to the receiver. Consequently, 
OS/2 can only handle two sig- 
nals per process at a time. 

Sample Signal Program 

The sample SIG.C program (see , 
Figure 5) shows you how to 
create a process that can signal 
another process. In keeping : 
with the sample semaphore and i 
shared memory programs, I j 
have used one body of source i 
code to create a program that j 
you can run simultaneously in ; 
different sessions. 

The first instance of SIG will j 
always be the receiver. When ' 
you run it, SIG will display its i 
process ID and attempt to create j 
a system semaphore. If success- j 
ful. it will start a keyboard : 
thread. The keyboard thread ; 
blocks on a call to KbdCharln 
and terminates the process i 
immediately upon its return. 
The user can then terminate the j 
receiver instance of SIG at any : 
time by pressing a key. Since the 
KbdCharln call is in a separate 
thread, the main thread can in- ! 
stall the signal handler and then ! 
sleep indefinitely. This elim- j 
inates the possibility of the key- ' 
board call being interrupted by a 
jump to the signal handler code. 

After the main thread has 
started the keyboard thread, it 
installs the signal handler. The 
signal-handling routine will 
process all signals except the | 
one used to detect a broken pipe 
(DosSetSigHandler will return 
an error if you attempt to install 
a signal handler for 
SIG.BROKENPIPE without ; 
opening the pipe first). Once it j 
has installed the signal handler, ' 
the main thread enters a loop in 
which it sleeps for 10 seconds , 
wakes up. and sleeps again. 

To generate some signals, you 
must run at least one other 
instance of the program in a . 
different session. When you run : 
a signaling instance of SIG, you 
must pass it the process ID of the 
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receiver instance as a command 
line parameter. Therefore, if the 
receiver prints a process ID of 50 
when you start it. run each sub- 
sequent instance with: i 

[ SIC 30 I 

! 1 

j After printing its own process \ 
j ID, each signaler attempts to j 
! create the semaphore. When the j 
j signaler fails (since the receiver , 
| has already created the sema- ; 
! phore) it begins to execute the j 
| sender code in the program. It j 
j reads the receiver' s process ID j 
! from the command line and j 
i enters the program loop, where j 
i it calls DosFlagProcess repeat- ; 
edly to signal the receiver, j 
switching to a different signal- j 
ing flag each time, and prints a 
message to the screen with each 
pass. As it goes through the loop, 
it checks for any keyboard input 
and terminates if the user has 
pressed a key. Then it sleeps 
briefly before returning to the 
top of the loop. 

The receiver process remains 
idle until it receives a signal. 
When it receives a signal, OS/2 
! switches the main thread to the 
i code of the signal handler func- 
I tion, sighandler. This function 
j immediately acknowledges the 
j signal with a call to 
! DosSetSigHandler, prints a 
j message identifying the signal, 
; and prints a subsequent message i 
I showing whether it successfully 
! acknowledged the signal. Then 
i the function returns and OS/2 
! switches the thread back to its 
i own code. 

Note that you can't terminate 
: the receiver with a Control -Cor 
! Control-Break. The receiver 
j will acknowledge these signals 
but refuse to terminate. You can, 
■ however, end the program by 
i selecting Close from the OS/2 
1 Presentation Manager system 
j icon or by selecting Task/Close 
• from the Presentation Manager 
: - Task Manager window. If you 
! do this, the program will print a 
I message acknowledging the sig- 



"^^"-otlfi.- of p.n«Un„ eviction, 
terminating . . . " . pid) : 
Do.Kxit<*XIT_PROC*SS.O) ; 

break; 

caae SIC.CTW.BREXX: _ . „ _ ld) . 

Jrintffau received -Break... ,p*o;. 

„ c p'!t k L /* T1*G A received */ 

%- r . c . t „ d .1^1, n*g x. 

•rg-%o ... * - pid, arg) ; 
break ; 

c«»e SIC PFI,C_B : . B 

frintf r*« received .i*nel, riag B. 

arg«%u. . . " . pid, arg) ; 
break; 

„.. tmamLwmA mt9 nml. ri., c. 

*ry*%u . . . " , pid, arg) ** 
break; 

d,,,UU: priotft"%u racked unknown .ig»*l <*»> - 
»rg»%«", pid. nnm, »rg> ; 
break; 

) 

l£(r#tV *piir.1:f (-unable to ♦cknovl.d*. -ig~l. 
r«tv«l««u. \n*, ret/rel) ; 

alae _ . . x _ „ . . 

print* < -acknowledged. \n ). 

return; 

) 

<roid m*in(int argc. cher **argv> 

un.igned r.t«l , received, aig*>*l - 0; 
BSXSSEK ••■l»»ndl«; 

xBDSxyntro kbdk«yi»*o; 

eld - ©S2C«*»ldO; . » , . 

prlntf(-%. lo.d~». pld-%u\»-.«g»l01.Pi<«- 

if<r.tv.l - Do.C«..t:.S«<CS»._PBBlIC..— S«MHMO)) 
if " .«or_.«lt7r.t~l. •M.Cr..t.6« ■» ; 

If (argc 2) 

•rror «xit (0, -»»!»") ; 
c.c*lv«r_pld = .toKaryrlll).- 
) 

" "If ( b i 9 l» t hr..d, k .y*o«d_^—.'-y»»o»«'-""- d -' t - Ck - 

; r .,„.»di.r .nd p««^r/;:: 8 ::n5Lnd;::(.i ff h«di.r.«pr.^»«u.ro. 
if ( r.t,.r^:s««;-:^i.^-i^««.«p»' i -- di - r1 ' 

if (retval - f^TT J^CXPI SIC KIIOPROCKSS) ) 
M>~v.ctionl 

if( r*tvel"*^^^ 

"faction*, SIGX_ACC.PT. • 
error emit (retvel. -DoeSetSigBandler (2) >• 
if Cr ^ar^S.tSlgBendl.« : C-*«^«« M>~bandler3. 
fc »>revactlon3,SXGA ACCEPT. 31 ©_MXO» ) 

* pr * - .xitflretval , -Do.SetSigBandler i3T>_; _ 
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Figure 5 



Ra>]fififtua»l 



if (ratval ■ DoaSatSigHandlar (aigtLandlar , 6pravbandlar4, 
4pravaction4, SIGA_ACCEPT, SIC - PFLC_B) ) 

arror_axit (ratval, "DoaSatSigHandlar (4) " > .* 
if (rttval « DoaSatSigHandlar (aighandlar , *pravhandlar5, 
apravactionS, SIGA_ACCEPT, SIC_PfLC_C) ) 

arror_axit7ratval. "DorsatSigHandlar (5) "> ; 

) 



wbila(TROE) 

( 



if (aignalar) 

{ 



/•if another copy ia out th«r« */ 



ilgnal it (not it» children) with riAG_A */ 
if (rttval - DoaflagProcaaa (racaivar_pid. 
FXGP_PID. aignu»(algnal) , pid) > 

arror_axit (ratval, "DoariagProcaaa " ) ; 

alaa 

printf ("Sandar (%u) : aant aignal to*u: %a\n*\ 

pid racaivar_j>id, aigntn*! [ aignal} ) ; 
if (4+aignal >- MAX S ICS) 
a i gnal m 0; 

/* chack for kay praaa */ 

ratval - KbdCharln (akbdkaylnf o # I0_HOWAIT, 0) ; 

if <! ratval \\ (ratval !- ERROR_SIGHAL_PEWDIWG) ) 

/• if praaaad, braak out */ 

if (kbdkayinfo. ftoStatua i T INAI»__CHAR__IN ) 
braak; 

DosSlaap (100L) ; /* alaap again */ 



alaa 

) 

) 

PID OS2GatPid(void) 



) 

DoaSlaap (10000L) ; 



/* don't waka too of tan */ 



{ 

PLIHFOSEG ldt; 

SE1* gdt_daaeriptor, ldt_daacriptor ; /* infoaag daacriptor* */ 

if (DoaGatlnf oSag (&gdt_daaeriptor , fcldt_daacriptor > ) 
raturn 0 ; 

ldt « HAXEPLIMFOS*C(ldt_daacriptor) ; 
raturn ldt ->pidCurrant ; 



void arror_axit (OSHORT arr, char *aag) 

< 

printf ("Error %u rtturntd from %a\n* , arr , sag) ; 

DoaExit(EXXT PROCESS, 0) ; 

> 



void kayboard_thraad (void) 
< 

KBDKZYXHFO kbdkayinfo; 



whila (TROT) 



if (! KbdCharln (4 kbdkayinfo r I0_HXXT,0) ) 
DoaExit (EXIT PROCESS, 0) ; 



nal before terminating. You can 
also end the program by press- 
ing a key when the receiver's 
session is in the foreground. You 
might want to experiment with 
running several instances of 
S1G, each signaling the first in- 
stance. This experiment should 



give you a good idea of how sig- 
naling works and how to use it. 

Finally, I should mention that 
although signaling is fast, the 
system semaphore is the pre- 
ferred means of setting a flag 
thai can be used by two different 
processes. If speed is critical and 



the other caveats associated 
with signals are not a problem, 
by all means go ahead and use 
them. But for most signaling, 
system semaphores are a more 
elegant solution. 

Device Monitors 

Character device monitors are 
not a form of OS/2 IPC. They do, 
however, allow an application to 
monitor and manipulate the data 
sent to and from a character de- 
vice. In this way you can create 
a process that can monitor or 
modify the data stream between 
a device driver and its associated 
subsystem, whether or not the 
monitor process is in the fore- 
ground session. While monitors 
are not a part of OS/2 IPC, they 
do allow one application to con- 
trol and manipulate the data that 
another application receives 
from a device. 

The prototypical example of a 
device monitor is a keyboard 
monitor. You can use an OS/2 
keyboard monitor to create a 
program that activates when the 
user presses a hot key. just as 
with many of the popular DOS 
terminate -and- stay -resident 
programs. Til limit the discus- 
sion of monitors here to what 
you need to know to create pro- 
grams that do just that. 

A device monitor only moni- 
tors a device's interaction with 
the screen group in which you 
install it. You can, however, in- 
stall a monitor in more than one 
screen group at a time. If you 
install a keyboard monitor in 
one of the Presentation Man- 
ager's sessions, it will monitor 
the keyboard device stream for 
the entire Presentation Manager 
screen group. You can use moni- 
tors on any character device, 
including the keyboard, the 
mouse, and the printer, but you 
cannot monitor a block device 
(like a disk drive) or the asyn- 
chronous communications de- 
vice driver. Usually, you can 
control only the data stream 
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flowing between the device 
driver and the API subsystem 
for that driver. However, a 
printer monitor will let you 
control the data flowing in 
either direction. 

When you install a device 
monitor, OS/2 places it in the 
data stream between the device 
driver and the buffers used by 
the associated API subsystem. A 
keyboard monitor, for example, 
will receive data from the KJBDS 
device driver and pass data to the 
keyboard (KBD) subsystem. If 
you install more than one mon- 
itor, OS/2 will pass the data in 
the scream from one monitor to 
the next. This collection of 
monitors is known as the moni- 
tor chain. Together a set of 
monitors can filter the data 
placed in a session's API buffer 
for the device being monitored. 

There are several steps that a 
program must take to create and 
install a character device mon- 
itor. The monitor process should 
issue a call to DosMonOpen 
first, which will return a device 
handle for the data stream to be 
monitored. Then the program 
should call DosMonReg. which 
will register the process as a 
device monitor for the data 
stream. A call to DosMonReg 
causes the device driver to 
create a monitor dispatcher. The 
monitor dispatcher will divert 
the data stream from the device 
driver to the monitor and from 
the monitor to the API buffer (or 
the next monitor in the chain); 
DosMonReg will also register 
the monitors input and output 
buffers with the monitor 
dispatcher. 

Once you've registered the 
monitor, the device driver's 
monitor dispatcher will auto- 
matically place records from the 
data stream into the monitor's 
input buffers. The monitor ex- 
amines the data in its buffers, 
and can either modifty it or leave 
it alone. Then it must efficiently 
transfer the data from its input 



buffer to its output buffer by 
means of calls to DosMonRead 
and calls to DosMon Write. The 
monitor dispatcher will auto- 
matically transfer the data to the 
API buffers or the next monitor 
in the chain. Note that a monitor 
can optionally consume a data 
record if it does not want it 
passed on to the application. 
When that happens, the applica- 
tion never receives the data. 

Because a monitor can affect 
the device information received 
by applications, you should take 
care in designing and writing 
one. You can use DosMonReg 
to set the monitor's position in 
the monitor chain (first, last, or 
next available). OS/2 will 
always place the first monitor to 
register for the first position at 
the front of the monitor chain. If 
another monitor subsequently 
registers for first position, OS/2 
will place it after any other 
monitor that has already regis- 
tered for that position. Likewise, 
OS/2 will place the first monitor 
that registers for last position 
last, and subsequent monitors 
vying for that position will be 
next to last, and so on. If a 
monitor registers for the next 
available position, it will be 
placed after any monitors that 
requested first position and 
before any that requested last 
position. You can usually place 
a keystroke monitor almost 
anywhere in the monitor chain 
so long as other monitors do not 
remove or modify the data for 
which it's looking. 

A monitor should be efficient; 
it should read from, modify, and 
write to the data stream as 
quickly as possible. In addition, 
a monitor should never take any 
action that might disrupt the data 
stream. As a rule, you should 
dedicate one thread of the moni- 
tor process to read to and write 
from the data stream and another 
thread to react to the data content 

DosMonOpen should be 
called only once in a program. 



Therefore if your application is 
going to use multiple monitors, 
place the monitor code from the 
call to DosMonReg through the 
DosMonRead/DosMon Write 
loop in a new thread. The 
portion of the thread that 
performs the DosMonRead and 
DosMonWrite calls should not 
have to wait for I/O services or 
perform operations that may 
block it. If the monitor thread is 
blocked, the monitor will stop 
the entire data stream, halting 
the flow of data from the device 
driver to every process in the 

screen group until the 

monitor thread be- 
comes unblocked. If 
the monitor hangs, it 
can hang the entire 
screen group. 

A monitor thread's 
priority should be set to 
help ensure that the 
OS/2 task scheduler 
dispatches the monitor 
thread before it dis- 
patches any threads 
accessing the API 
buffer. The monitor 
should run at the lower 
levels of the time- 
critical (the highest) 
priority category'. If the 
monitor's priority is 
too low, it will waste 
CPU cycles and not 
deliver data from the 
device driver fast 
enough. Then the 
threads reading the API 
buffer will block 
longer than necessary, since 
they will be waiting for the 
arrival of the data in the buffer. 

Note that I said to place the 
monitor at the lower level of the 
time-critical priority category. 
Threads that service the hard- 
ware device drivers usually use 
the top of the time-critical cate- 
gory. The monitor must wait for 
these threads to deliver data 
from the device to the monitor 
chain. If you set the monitor at 
the same level, it will use too 




A DEVICE MONITOR. 
ONLY MONITORS A 

DEVICE'S 
INTERACTION WITH 
THE SCREEN GROUP 

IN WHICH YOU 
INSTALL IT. YOU CAN, 
HOWEVER. INSTALL A 
MONITOR IN MORE 
THAN ONE SCREEN ' 
GROUP AT A TIME. . 
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Fig ure 6: Source Code for Keyboard Device Monitors 

MONITOR. MAK 



ff make flla for aonltor. c 

COPT-/Lp /¥3 /Epial /G2s /!$ (INCLUDE) /Alfw 

monitor. oxa: aonitor . c aenitor . sak 

cl $(COPT) monitor, c /link /oo /ooi llibcmt 
markex* viodovcoapat Bonltor.txt 



MONITOR.C 



/* monitor, c RHS 5/1/89 

This pro^ru d«aonttrat*t tha uss of character device monitors on the 
keyboard. Zt crtitat a keyboard monitor that you can run from any 
••••ion or the DXTACBad ••••ion. Onca you run tha monitor with: 



you can actirat* tb« monitor with Alt-FlO. This will craata 
scraan which will wait for any kay praaa to and. 

Tou can taraioata tha monitor with Ctrl-riO. */ 

•dafina INCL^DOS 

•dafina INCL~VIO 

•dafina INCL_KBD 

•dafina IWCL~ERRORS 

•includa<oa2.b> 
•includa<mt\stdio.h> 
|iDclud«<at\conio . h> 
#includt<«t\proca«i . h> 



a pop-up 



/* HotXay m Alt-FlO */ 

/* TerminataKey « Ctrl-FlO */ 



unai^nad long taabaodla • 01*; 
unsigned char BotKey ■= 0x71; 
unsigned char TerminataKey m 0x6*7; 
unsignad progran_acti'ra * TRUE; 
unsigned popup_activa » FALSE; 

MONTH monlnbof; 
MONOTJT monOutbuf; 

idafina THREAD STACK 400 
char monitor_»tacklTHRIADSTACK) ; 

# define MONZHBOTSZSE (sixoof (monlnbuf ) -airoof (monlnbuf . cb) ) 
•dafina MONOUT8UFS I EE (sixeof <monOutbuf ) -sisaof (monOutbuf . cb) ) 
idafina RELEASE 0x40 /* bit mask to di«tingui»h ♦/ 

• dafina MAXMILL I SECONDS 20000L 
•dafina SLEEP TIME 1000L 



/* KBD monitor data racord */ 



typadef struct _kaypackat 

< 

unaignad mnf lags ; 
KBD KEY INTO cp; 
unsigned ddf lags ; 

) KEYBUPT; 



▼old arroz_aiit (OSHORT arr, char *mag) ; 

wold main (void) ; 

▼old kayboard_monitor (void) ; 

void main (▼old) 
{ 

DSBORT popupwalt « (VP_WAXT | VP_OPAQDE) ; 
KBDKE Y INFO Uxtkaylnfo; 
long mdlliaaconda; 

DoaSanSat (tiaahandls) ; 

if ( bagintbraad (kayboard — monitor , monitor_«tack, T BREAD STACK, 
NOLL) «« -1) ~ 

•rror_axlt (-1, -_bmginthxaad- ) ; 
while (TRUE) ~~ 



< 



many CPU cycles, since the dis- 
patcher will schedule it on an 
equal basis with the device 
driver threads. Furthermore, if 
the time-critical priority cate- 
gory is overloaded with moni- 
tors, the device drivers will not 
be able to meet the demands of 
the devices. 

Keyboard Monitor 

The sample MONITOR.C 
program (see Figure 6) shows 
how you can install a simple 
keyboard monitor. This monitor 
examines the data stream from 
the keyboard device driver and 
displays a pop-up screen when- 
ever the user presses the Alt-Fl 0 
hot key. The pop-up screen 
waits for another key press, then 
ends the pop up. If the user 
presses the Ctrl-FlOtermination 
key, the monitor removes itself 
from the keyboard monitor 
chain and terminates itself. 

MONITOR consists of two 
threads. The main thread begins 
by setting a RAM semaphore 
and launching the monitor 
thread. The monitor thread uses 
the RAM semaphore to signal 
the main thread to create the pop 
up. After the main thread starts 
the monitor thread, it enters a 
program loop and blocks on a 
call to DosSemRequest. When 
the monitor thread clears the 
semaphore, the main thread will 
become active. It will call 
VioPopUp to create a pop-up 
screen, print a message, and 
enter another program loop. 

In the next program loop, the 
main thread repeatedly checks 
for a key press from the operator 
and breaks out of the loop if a 
key is available. If not. the 
thread sleeps for one second. 
Each time it goes through the 
loop, the thread increments a 
counter; when 20 seconds have 
passed (or rather, twenty 1 -sec- 
ond sleep intervals), the thread 
will break out of the loop. Once 
out of the loop, the thread will 
end the pop-up screen and block 
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on the RAM semaphore again. 
Using the inner loop allows this 
thread to wait until a user presses 
a key without waiting indefi- 
nitely while a pop-up screen is 
active. Although OS/2 wilJ turn 
over the pop-up session to a 
pending VioPopUp call after 30 
seconds, it makes no sense for 
the thread to own this resource 
for more than 20 seconds. 

If the monitor thread clears 
the progTam_acti ve variable and 
the RAM semaphore, the main 
thread will break out of the main 
program loop and then ter- 
minate the program. 

The monitor thread itself is a 
fairly bland example of a key- 
board monitor. First, it calls 
DosMonOpen to get a device 
handle for the keyboard device 
driver. Then the thread calls 
DosGetlnfoSeg to get the pro- 
gram's screen group number, 
which is needed by DosMonReg. 
It registers its input and output 
buffers with DosMonReg and 
raises the thread's priority with 
DosSetPrty. Then the thread 
enters the main monitor loop, 
reading keyboard data from the 
KBDS device driver with 
DosMonRead and writing the 
data to the KBD API buffer with 
DosMonWrite (assuming no 
other monitors are installed). 

Between each read and write* 
the monitor thread checks to see 
if the scan key for a keystroke is 
the hot key required to generate 
the pop- up screen in the main 
thread. If so. the monitor thread 
sets a variable, popup_active, 
clears the RAM semaphore, and 
returns to the top of the loop. 

By clearing the RAM sema- 
phore, the monitor thread 
activates the main thread and 
uses the popup_active variable 
to determine whether the pop- up 
screen is active. If it is active, the 
monitor thread will pass the key 
to the API buffers, even if it is 
the hot key. 

If the monitor thread dis- 
covers the termination key in the 



Figure 6 



DoaSaaRaquaat (taamhandla, SEM_XXDEFXItITX_ttAXT) ; 
/* wait- for twtphori */ 



If ((program aetlva) 
braak; 

VioPopDp (£popupwalt, 0) ; 

print f ( "You m*dt It . . .praaa a kay" ) 



/* tlava to tarmioata? */ 
/* than oat out •/ 



/* wait 20 aaconda for kayatroka, than braak out */ 
for( mlllisaconda ■ OL; ml 1 liaaconda < 

MAJOfIX.LXSECO!fDS; milllaaconda +- SLXEPTIKE) 

\ 

KbdCharXn («kbdkayinfo. lOJtOMXXT, 0) ; 
/* chaek for kay praaa */ 
if (kbdkayinfo.fbStatua & FmAl_CHAR_IH) 
/* if px*m»*4, braak out */ 
braak; 

DoaSlaap(SLBEPTXXE) ; /* aloap for a whila */ 



VloEndFQpOp(O) ; 

popup actlva - FAX SB; 

) ~~ 
DoaExit (KXIT_PROCESS, 0) ; 
) 



/* ud tna popup */ 
/* kill tha procaaa 



▼old kayboard monitor (▼old) 
< ~ 

USBORT ratval; 

SEX gdt dttcriptor, ldt_daacrlpter; /* lnfo»*9 daicriptota */ 

KBYBUFT kaybuf f; 
nntignad count ; 
HKBD KBDHaadla; 
PCIUFOSBG gdt ; 
FLXKFOSEG ldt; 

monlnbuf . cb - IfOWlHBUFSIXE ; 
monOutbuf . cb - HON XNBUFS X IE ; 

/* obtain a handla for ragiatarlng buf fara */ 
if (ratval « DoaMonOpan ( "KBD$ " , CKBDBaadla ) ) 
•rror_«it (rat<ral, "OoaMonOpan" ) ; 

if (ttoaGa<tXnfoSag(frgdt_daacrlptor, *ldt_daacrlptor) ) 
•rror_«it (ratval, "DoaGatlnf oSag") ; 

gdt « MAKEPGIHTOSEG<gdt_daacriptor) ; 
ldt • M*KXPX.XliroSEG(ldt_<laacrlptor) ; 

/• r»9ist*r tha buff art to ba uaad for monitoring */ 
If (ratval - DoaMonRag ( KBDBandla, (PBTTB) amonXnbuf , 
(PBYTE) tmonOutbuf , MONI TOB_BBCIH , gdt ->agCur rant > ) 
arror_axlt (ratval, "DoaMo n Pag") ; 
/• ralaa thread priority */ 

DoaSafcPrty (PRTYS_THREA2>. PRTYC^TXKBCRITICAL, 0, 0); 

for (kaybuf f.cp.chChar « 0; ; ) /* loop thru all kayboard in */ 
( 

count ■ alsaof (kaybuf f) ; 
/* raad kayboard •/ 

if (ratval - DoaMonRaad ( (PBYTE) (aoolnbuf , IO_WAIT, 
(PBYTE) Ckoybu (PUSBORT) t count ) ) 

•rxor_axit (ratval, -DoaMonRaad-) ; 

/* if maka on our kay */ 

if (kaybuf f . ep . chChar — 0 ) 

if ( ! popup_actlva it (kaybuf f . cp . cbScan — \ 
BotXay) H ! (kaybuf f.ddflaga 4 RELEASE) ) 

( 

popup^activa - TRUE; 
DoaSamClaar (taamhandla) ; 

contlnua; 
) 
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Figure 6 



alaa if ( (kaybuf f . cp . chScan «« TarminataKay ) \ 
£& ! (kaybuf f .ddflaga t RELEASE)) 



program activa 



TALSK; 



if (ratTAl - Do«HonNrit« ( (PBYTE) 4nonOutbuf , 
(PBYTE) (kaybuf £ , count ) ) 

•rror axit (rttval , "DoiMonWritt") ; 

> 

Do»HonClo«« (XBDHandla) ; /• clot* tha Monitor 

DosS»«Cl«ar (Caaaihandla) ; 

DoaExit (EXXT_TBREAD, 0) ; /• kill tha thraad */ 

> 

void arror_axit (OSBORT arr, char *»ag) 

{ 

print* ("Error »u rtturnad froa %a\n" , arr , mag) ; 
Doatxit (EXIT PROCESS, 0) ; 



Figure A: Source Code for a Named Pipe Server 



NPSERVER.MAK 



• mak* file for npaarvar.c 
f 

#COPT-/Lp /W3 /Ep /El /G2m /Oat /I$ (INCLUDE) 
COPT«/Lp /W3 /Eplal /C2a / 1 $ ( INCLUDE ) /Alfw 



/Alfw 



npi«rv«r.«x«: nptarvar.c npaarvar .aak 

cl $(COPT) npaarvar.c /link /co /noi llibcat 
aiikaia wiodowcoapat npaarvax . axa 



NPSERVER.C 



/* npaarvar.c RBS 5/1/89 

Tbia pro^raa daaonitratas tha naa of nanad pipaa by craating a 
aarvar procaai which will craata aora than inataaca of a namad pipa. 
To aaa bow tbia works, run tbia program with: 

RP SERVER 

Than run aiultipla inatancaa of tha HPCLIENT program in othar 
aaaaiona. You can alao run tba HPRMODE program in tba compatibility 
box to talk to tha tarrar. */ 

•daf ina mCL_DOS 

•includa<oa2 .h> 
tincluda<Kt Nat ring . b> 
f includa<vt\atdio . h> 
# in cl uda<mt \proca* a . h> 
#includa"nxnpipa. b" 

#daf ina MAX SERVERS 5 

•daf ina THREAD STACKS Z EE 1200 

unaignad long aamhandla « 0L; 
typadaf atruct aarvara 
I 

char itack [THREADSTACKSIEE] ; 

int thraadID; 
) SERVER; 

SERVER aarvara [MAXSERVERS] ; 

US SORT pipaopanaM>da « PIPE_ACCESS_DUPLEX; 
0 SHORT plpamoda • <PIPE_WAIT | P IPE_RXADafODZ_BYTE 
MAX SERVERS) ; 

void aaia(void) ; 

void arror^axit (USHORT arr, char *mag> ; 
void iervar_thraad{int aarvar nun) ; 



PXPE TYPE BYTE 



keyboard data stream, it clears 
the program.active variable, 
breaks out of the monitor loop, 
and closes the monitor with a 
call to DosMonClose. Just be- 
fore the thread terminates itself, 
it clears the RAM semaphore. 
Clearing the RAM semaphore 
causes the main thread to un- 
block and shut down the process. 

You can run MONITOR from 
any session or screen group, but 
you'll get the best results if you 
DETACH it so that it runs as a 
background process. You can 
also DETACH it from a win- 
dowed command prompt in the 
Presentation Manager's screen 
group. Doing that allows you to 
create a pop-up program that 
will appear even if you are 
currently using a session in the 
PM's screen group. 

OS/2 provides enough forms 
of IPC — ranging from primitive 
signaling to sophisticated 
named pipes — to meet almost 
any programming requirement. 
This allows for a great deal of 
flexibility when developing 
applications that will need to 
share data, such as servers and 
communications programs. The 
sample programs provided with 
this article were designed 
specifically to demonstrate IPC 
mechanisms. The challenge is to 
take the code, build on it. and 
adapt it to fit the needs of your 
development project. 

Named Pipes: 
A Welcome 
Latecomer 

Named pipes are the newest 
and most powerful addition to 
the OS/2 IPC facilities. 
Originally designed to be a 
component of the OS/2 LAN 
Manager architecture, their 
tremendous utility and flex- 
ibility caused them to be 
incorporated into OS/2 Version 
1.1. What distinguishes named 
pipes from other OS/2 IPC 
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facilities is their ability to trans- 
fer data across a network. An 
application can use them 
whether the process at the other 
end of the pipe is running on the 
same machine or on a machine 
across a network. Furthermore, 
named pipes are a mechanism 
that lets an MS-DOS operating 
system-based application run- 
: ning on a DOS workstation or in 
: the OS/2 real -mode environ- 
ment (the compatibility box) 
» communicate with an OS/2 pro- 
I tected mode application (more 
i on this below). Named pipes 
; will probably be the most impor- 
. iant IPC facility in OS/2. 

As with anonymous pipes, a 
: process can treat a handle to a 
: named pipe like a file handle and 

■ use the handle with the 
i DosOpen. DosRead. DosWrite 
: and DosClose API functions. 
: For the most part, however, the 
: similarities between named 

• pipes and anonymous pipes end 
; there. Named pipes allow two 
i unrelated processes to transfer 
i data, while only related pro- 
cesses can use anonymous 

. pipes. Any process that knows 
, the name of a named pipe can 
: open it and use it. In addition, 
\ named pipes are full-duplex, 
meaning the communicating 
processes can read from and 
write to them. 

Named pipes are especially 
useful for implementing server 
j programs, in which one process 
(the server) provides services 
for several client processes. As 
with queues, the process that 
. creates the named pipe becomes 
, the server process and owner of 
j the pipe. Once the server has 
i created the named pipe, any 
i client process can open it. 

Named pipes use the same 
: naming convention as system 
; semaphores, shared memory, 
' and queues. In this manner, a 

■ named pipe might be called 
i \P1PE\NAMEDP. If, however, 
= the named pipe resides on a 

• remote file server, the pseudo- 



•(•Kiiitujaoi 



void main (▼old) 



ad pi pa . . . \n" r ••rv«rnta) , 



lot i; 

DoaSaaaSat <t»«n\handla) ; 

for( i - 0; i < MAXSERVERS; /• cr«»U aarvar thraada */ 

if (aarvars(i) . thraadXD - _b*ginthraad (aarvar_thraad. 
aarvara[i] . alack/ THREADSTACRSXXE $ (void *)i) — -1) 

arror_axlt (-1, ^baglnthraad" ) ; 
DoaSlaap<100L)~ 

> 

DoaSaatflaquaat (aaaabandla, SKM_XMDBriMIT«_1lXII) ; 

/* wait for itaaphor* */ 
DoaExit(EXXT_PROCESS,0); /• Itill ttaa procaaa */ 
> 

void f «rrtr thraad (int aarvarnua) 
( 

char raadbof [PIPES XZE] ; 
HPXPE pipabandla ; 
D SHORT ratval; 
USBORT bytaaraad; 

printf ("Strvtr inatanca %d era* ting 9a 
/* craata pi pa inatanca •/ 

if (r«tv«l - DoaMakaNaPipa (NAMEDPXPE , *pip«handla, pipaopanavoda. 
pipa*u>da, PXPESIEE, PXPESXEE, 1000M ) 

•rror_a»it (ratval, -DoaatakaMmPipa") ; 

printf( a £«rvti inatanca %d waiting for Cllant to opan pipa . . . \n« , 
••rrtroua) ; 

if {ratval - DoaConnactMaPlpa (pipabandla) ) 
/* wait until connactad */ 
arror_aatit (ratval, •DoaCorioactaWipa- ) ; 

printf (-Sarvar inatanca %d: Cliant haa opanad pipa, \ 
waiting for atfiagt. . . \n", ••rrarnua) ; 

whila(TRUX) 

( 

/* raad a saaaaga */ 

if (ratval • DoaRaad (pipabandla, raadtouf, PIPKSXEE, «bytaaraad) ) 
«rror_tiit (ratval , "DoaRaad") ; 

print f ("Sarvar inatanca %d racaivad: 

V %»V . * .acknowladgiog\n", aarvarnum, raadbof) ; 
/* acknowladga it •/ 
if (ratval - DoaHrlta (pipabandla, ACKNOWLEDGE, 
atrlan(ACKKOWUtDCE)+l, fcbytaaraad) > 
arror_aiit (ratval, "DoiWrita") ; 
Do*Sl»ap(2S0L) ; 
) 

DofSaaCl«AT (taaaibandla) ; 
DoaCloaa (pipabandla) ; 



void arror_axit (OSHORT arr, char *mag) 



printf ("Error %\» ratarnad froo %a\n" , arr , »ag) ; 
Doa*xit(EXIT_PROCESS ( 0) ; 



directory is XserverNPIPE,' where 
"server" is the name of a remote 
file server. 

When the server process cre- 
ates a named pipe, it must spec- 
ify the direction in which data 
will flow through the pipe. If the 



pipe is duplex, data flows in both 
directions and both processes 
can read from or write to the 
pipe. An inbound pipe is one in 
which the server reads data writ- 
ten by the client; an outbound 
pipe is just the opposite. 
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Figure B: Source Code for a Client Process 



NPCLIENT.MAK 



# utkft £11* for npcliant.c 
# 

tCOPT-/Lp /W3 /Zp /El /C2« /Ox /X$(XNCLUt>S) /Alfw 
COPT-/Lp /W3 /tpial /C2s /I $ (INCLUDE) /Alfw 

npcllMt.txc: npcliMt . c npclitnt . uk 

cl 9 (COPT) npcliant.c /link /oo /noi llibc 
a&arkaxa vindowcoapat npcliant . aata 



NPCtlENT.C 



/* npcliant.c RflS 5/1/69 

Thia pro^rua crtatti a cliant procan which will coaaunieatt with an 
lnataoct of tha nanad pi pa craatad by NP SERVER. Aftar running 
IfFSERVXR, you can run aavaral initancas of this proyzan with: 

KPC1.XXMT 
*/ 

#daf ina IafCi_DOS 
#d*f in* IMCi_KBD 
«d*fina XtfCL_»RRDRS 

f ineludw<o«2 . h> 
tincludv<atrlng.h> 
f includ*<*tdio . h> 

flnclud«"iwBpip*.h°* v 
char writatonf [PIPSSIXE] ; 
void main (void) ; 

void «rrez_«xit (USBOKT art, chac *a»ag) ; 
PID Oa2GatPid(void) ; 

void main (void) 
< 

HPXPE pipahandla; 
DSBORT ratTil; 
U&BORT bytaaraad; 
USHORT action; 
PXD pid; 

pid - Oa2G*tPid{) ; 
print f ("Client %u trying to opan named pip*. . .\n",pid); 
while (TRUE) /* opan tha pipa */ 

< 

if (retval - DoaOpan (NANKDPXPE , apipehandle , faction, 
01, ril^_NORMAL,riL*_OPMI, OPEN_SHARJE_DENYNOHE | 
OPEN_ACCESS R2ADWRXTE , OL) ) 
I 

printf ("%d: Error %u trying to opan 

aleaping. . . \n",pid, retval, HAKIDFIPE) ; 
if (ratTal « ZRROR_PXPE_BUSY) 
whila (TRUE) 
( 

if ( ! (retval - DoaWaifcNmPlpa (NAMXDPXPX, 1000X*) ) ) 
break; 

if (retval !- ERROR_5EM_TXKXOUT > 

arror_a*it (retval, "DoaWaitHaPipe") ; 

} 

printf ("Trying again ... \n" ) ; 
) 

alaa 

braak; 

) 

printf {"Cliant %u: 9*tv+x baa connected pipe, 
•ending amaasaga. . . \n" , pid) ; 



whila (TRUE) 
< 

a t rcpy (writebof, "Anything X want?"); /* writ* 
if (retval - DoaWrlta (pipahandla , wrltebof , 
etrlen (writabuf tbytearead) ) 



aaaaaaga */ 



The server process can also 
specify whether a pipe will 
; transfer bytes or messages. A 
I message is a block of data with a 
j system-supplied header that a 
j process can read as a unit. OS/2 
j leaves the size and format of the 
: message to the discretion of 
| the application. 

j Pipe States 

A pipe can exist in one of 
i several states. For example, 
\ when a serverfirst creates a pipe, 
| it is disconnected. After creating 
• it, the server must place the pipe 
i in a listening state before a client 
: can open it. Once a client opens 
■ a listening pipe, the pipe is con* 
\ nected and both server and client 
[ can read from it and write to it. 
f When the client process finishes 
f with the pipe, it should close the 
| pipe, placing the pipe in a 
j closing state. Then the server 
' process can disconnect it again. 
! The server must use 
| DosMakeNmPipe to create the 
; pipe initially. Then it can call 
! DosConnectNmPipe, which 
! puts the pipe in a listening state 
and waits until a client process 
: opens the pipe with DosOpen. 

Once the pipe is connected, both 
i the client and server can call 
1 DosRead and DosWrite to 
; access the data in the pipe. When 
' the client finishes with the 
j named pipe, it can use DosClose 
t to close the pipe. To disconnect 
j the pipe again, the server calls 
' DosDisConnectNmPipe 
j Additionally, the client can 
! use DosCallNmPipe to open, 
| write, read, and close a named 
pipe in a single operation. If the 
pipe owner created the pipe with 
the PIPE_WAIT option, this 
function will wait until an 
instance of the pipe is available. 
The PIPE.WAIT option also 
controls whether DosRead and 
DosWrite wait until data or 
space is available in the pipe 
before returning. Both the client 
and the server can call 
DosTransactNmPipe to write to 
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and read from a named pipe. In 
addition, the client and server 
may call DosPeekNmPipe to 
examine data in the named pipe 
without removing it. Other 
functions allow the processes to 
query and set the state of a pipe 
and to associate the pipe with a 
system semaphore. OS/2 will 
clear the semaphore whenever 
data is available in the pipe. 
However, you cannot associate 
system semaphores with a 
remote named pipe (a named 
pipe that is accessed via a 
network file server). 

The server process can use 
DosMakeNmPipe to specify 
j how many instances of a named 
; pipe can be opened at a time. If it 
j specifies more than one 
j instance, it can repeatedly call 
DosMakeNmPipe to create each 
additional instance of the named 
pipe. The server can use each 
instance of the pipe to service 
different client processes. Thus 
several clients can open a named 
pipe simultaneously. 

Suppose a server process cre- 
ates 10 instances of a named 
pipe, but all are connected 
(busy) when an eleventh client 
tries to open the pipe. DosOpen 
will return the message 
ERROR_PIPE_BUSY to this 
client, allowing it to call 
DosWaitNmPipe, which will 
block until an instance of the 
pipe is available. Once a named 
pipe instance becomes avail- 
able, OS/2 will unblock the 
client that has waited the longest 
in a call to DosWaitNmPipe. 
Then the client can connect to 
the pipe with DosOpen. 

If you are writing a server 
process that will service mul- 
tiple clients simultaneously, you 
should create a separate thread 
for each instance of the pipe. 
Each thread should manage that 
instance of the pipe and attempt 
to connect to a client. In the 
event that there are more clients 
than there are instances of the 
pipe, the server thread should 



Figure B 



•rror_«xlt (r»tv*l, "DosWrite" ) ; 

/* read iekaevladgMot »/ 
if (retvel • Dos Reed (pipmhandla , wri t ebuf . p XFESX IK , abytesreed) ) 

err© r_ex it (retval, "DojAcAd" ) ; 
printf ("»o: Server has acknowledged: \ • %a\ ■ \n 9 . pid, writ ebuf ) ; 
DosSleep <200L) ; 

> 

Do«Cloi« <pipehandle) ; 
DosExit (EXXT_FROCESS, 0) ; 



PID Os2GetFid (void) 
< 

FXDXKTO pidinfo; 

DosCetFXD(epidJ.fifo) ; 
return pidinfo.pid; 



/* returns process Id */ 



/* get process Id 
/* return it */ 



void error_exit (USBORT err, char *m*q) 

I 

print* ("Error «u returned from %s\n** , err , msg) ; 
Do Bruit <EXXT_FROCESS, 0) ; 



Figure C: Source Code lor Opening Named Pipes from DOS 



NPRMODE 



f salt* file for nprmode . c 
I 

• COPT-/W3 /Zp /XI /C2s /Ox /!$ (IHCMTDE) 
COPT-/W3 /Xplel /G2 /X9 (XMCX^TDB) 



np; 



exe : nprmode . c nprmode .mm*. 

cl *(COPT) nprmode. c /link /co 



NPRMODE.C 



/* nprmode. c RJL5 5/1/99 

This program opens the named pipe crested by NP SERVER froa the DOS 
compatibility environment. After starting NP SERVER in s protected 
mode session, you cen bring the DOS box session into the foreground 
end ran this program with: 

MPRMODS 
*/ 

•include<string . h> 

# included* tdio . h> 
#inclode<stdlib . h> 
•includsrcf cntl . h> 
#include<io . h> 

t inclooXshere . h> 

f inclode<eys\types .h> 

•inclode<ays\stat . h> 

# include "nmpipe . h" 

•if ! defined (TROT) 
•define TRUE 1 
•endXf 

cher ms sage 180) ; 
void main (void) ; 

void main (void) 

I 

char *mess ■ 'Message from the DOS box!"; 
int pipehandle, err, count « etrlen (mess) ; 

If ( (pipehandle — sopen (HAME0F1PX, (0_BXKARY | 0_RDWR) , 
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SB DSKYUO) ) » -1> 

< 

print f ( a *op*n failed, trrno « %d\n"> arrno) ; 
•xit (0) ; 

) 

while (TROX) 

< 

•trcpy (Ma»»9*/Mss) ; 

if ( («rr ■ writ* (pipehandle, seaaage, count) ) •» 
{ 

print f ("wilta failed, •rrno » %d\n" , errno) 
• xit (0) ; 



count » 79; 

if {(*rr - read (pipeband.le,aeaaage, count) ) " -1) 

< 

printf ("rtad failed, arrno « %d\n " , •rrno) ; 
exit (0) ; 

) 

if (trr) 
< 

Mfi«9«[«rr] - NULL; 
printf ("MeaaaQe received from the protected world: 
\-%a\"\n",»eaaege) ; 

) 



olaa 



) 



printf ("Mo »e«aage from protected «orld\n") , 



cloat (pipehandle) . 
exit <0) ; 
) 



Figure D: NMPIPE.H Shared Header Fite 



/» nnplpe.h RBS 5/1/89 

shared neader f 11* for named pip* lourct 



«def in* 
tdef ine 
•def ine 
tdefloe 



NAKEDPXPC 
QUIT_COMKXND 
ACKMOWLXDGS 
PIPESXZE 



" \ \ P I PE \ \NMDP I PX " 
-QUIT* 

■You got it ! " 
100 



conduct its business with a client 
as efficienily as possible and 
disconnect as soon as it is able. 
Then it can connect with another 
j client. This is not an issue if you 
• are sure there will never be more 
\ clients than pipe instances. 

Named Pipe Programs 

The sample named pipe pro- 
grams NPSERVER.C (see 
j Figure A), NPCLIENT.C (see 
I Figure B), and NPRMODE.C 
j (see Figure C), and their com- 
| mon header fileNMPIPE.H (see 
j Figure D) illustrate how you can 
| establish a server-client rela- 
! tionship between unrelated pro- 
j cesses using named pipes. The 
I server creates five server 
! threads, but the number is arbi- 



trary and you can change it if you 
like. However, you may recall 
that the multithreaded library 
(used by these programs) only 
allows you to create 32 threads 
per process. 

Each server thread opens an 
instance of a named pipe, waits 
for a client to connect, and enters 
a loop where it exchanges mes- 
sages with a client process. The 
client threads open a named pipe 
instance and enter a loop in 
which they exchange messages 
with the server thread. Both 
processes print the message 
received from the other and 
sleep briefly before returning to 
the top of their loops. Note that if 
a client calls DosOpen when no 
instances of the pipe are avail- 
able, it enters a loop in which it 
calls' Dos WaitNmPipe. Thus the 
client will block until a pipe 
instance is available. 

The NPRMODE.C program 
is a real-mode program that can 
be run in the DOS compatibility 
environment. It illustrates how a 



real -mode program that is run- 
ning under DOS on a network 
workstation or running in the 
DOS-compatibility box can 
communicate with an OS/2 ap- 
plication. The program attempts 
to open the named pipe as if it 
were a file. If successful, the 
program repeatedly writes mes- 
sages to the pipe and reads back 
messages passed to it by the ser- 
ver process. Keep in mind that 
real-mode programs only oper- 
ate when the real -mode session 
is on the screen. They are frozen 
when you switch the real-mode 
session into the background. 

Although I included code in 
both NPCLIENT.C and 
NPRMODE.C for closing the 
pipe, it's not actually reached 
because the programs remain in 
an infinite loop. If you terminate 
the server with Control-C, the 
clients will terminate when the 
pipe is broken. These examples 
are for illustrative purposes; you 
can insert' your own code to 
cause a client or server to break 
out of the loop and close the pipe 
instance. More importantly, 
these examples should make it 
clear to you how easy it is to im- 
plement server software using 
named pipes under OS/2. □ 
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Abstract 

Code to implement network protocols can be ei- 
ther inside the kernel of an operating system or in 
user-level processes. Kernel-resident code is hard to 
develop, debug, and maintain, but user-level im- 
plementations typically incur significant overhead 
and perform poorly. 

The performance of user-level network code 
depends on the mechanism used to demultiplex 
received packets. Demultiplexing in a user-level 
process increases the rate of context switches and 
system calls, resulting in poor performance. Demul- 
tiplexing in the kernel eliminates unnecessary over- 
head. 

This paper describes the packet filter, a kernel- 
resident, protocol-independent packet demul- 
tiplexer. Individual user processes have great 
flexibility in selecting which packets they will 
receive* Protocol implementations using the packet 
filter perform quite well, and have been in produc- 
tion use for several years. 



1. Introduction 

It is not always appropriate to implement networking 
protocols inside the kernel of an operating system. Al- 
though kernel -resident network code can often outper- 
form a user-level implementation, it is usually harder to 
implement and maintain, and much less portable. If 
optimal performance is not the primary goal of a 
protocol implementation, one might well prefer to im- 
plement it outside the kernel. Unfortunately, in most 
operating systems user-level network code is doomed to 
terrible performance. 
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In this paper we show that it is possible to get ade- 
quate performance from a user- level protocol im- 
plementation, while retaining all the features of user- 
level programming that make it far more pleasant than 
kernel programming. 

The key to good performance is the mechanism used 
to demultiplex received packets to the appropriate user 
process. Demultiplexing can be done either in the ker- 
nel, or in a user-level switching process. User-mode 
demultiplexing allows flexible control over how pack- 
ets are distributed, but is expensive because it normally 
involves at least two context switches and three system 
calls per received packet Kernel demultiplexing is ef- 
ficient, but in existing systems the criteria used to dis- 
tinguish between packets are too crude. 

This paper describes the packet filter, a facility that 
combines both performance and flexibility. The packet 
filler is part of the operating system kernel, so it 
delivers packets with a minimum of system calls and 
context switches, yet it is able to distinguish between 
packets according to arbitrary and dynamically variable 
user-specified criteria. The result is a reasonably ef- 
ficient, easy-to-use abstraction for developing and run- 
ning network applications. 

The facility we describe is not a paper design, but the 
evolutionary result of much experience and tinkering. 
The packet filter has been in use at several sites for 
many years, for both development and production use 
in a wide variety of applications, and has insulated 
these applications from substantial changes in the un- 
derlying operating system. It has been of clear practical 
value. 

In section 2, we discuss in greater detail the motiva- 
tion for the packet filter. We describe the abstract inter- 
face in section 3, and briefly sketch the implementation 
in section 4. We then illustrate, in section 5, some uses 
to which the packet filter has been put, and in section 6 
discuss its performance. 
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2. Motivation 

Software lo support networking protocols has be- 
come tremendously important as a result of use of LAN 
technology and workstations. The sheer bulk of this 
software is an indication that it may be overwhelming 
our ability to create reliable, efficient code: for ex- 
ample. 30% of the 4.3BSD Unix (8, 21 1 kernel source, 
25% of the TOPS-20 [10] (Version 6.1) kernel source, 
and 32% of the V-system [4] kernel source are devoted 
to networking. 

Development of network software is slow and sel- 
dom yields finished systems; debugging may continue 
long after the software is put into operation. Continual 
debugging of production code results not only from 
deficiencies in the original code, but also from in- 
evitable evolution of the protocols and changes in the 
network environment. 

In many operating systems, network code resides in 
the kernel. This makes it much harder to write and 
debug: 

• Each time a bug is found, the kernel must be 
recompiled and rebooted. 

• Bugs in kernel code are likely to cause system 
crashes. 

• Functionally independent kernel modules may 
have complex interactions over shared resources. 

• Kernel-code debugging cannot be done during 
normal timesharing; single-user time must be 
scheduled, resulting in inconvenience for 
timesharing users and odd work hours for system 
programmers. 

• Sophisticated debugging and monitoring facilities 
available for developing user-level programs may 
not be available for developing kernel code. 

• Kernel source code is not aJways available. 

In spite of these drawbacks, network code is still 
usually put in the kernel because the drawbacks of put- 
ting it outside the kernel seem worse. If a single user- 
level process is used for demultiplexing packets, then 
for each received packet the system will have to switch 
into the demultiplexing process, notify that process of 
the packet, then switch again as the demultiplexing 
process transfers the packet to the appropriate destina- 
tion process. (Figure 2-1 depicts the costs associated 
with this approach.) Context switching and inter- 
process communication are usually expensive, so 
clearly it would be more efficient to immediately 
deliver each packet to the ultimate destination process. 
(Figure 2-2 shows how this approach reduces costs.) 
This requires that the kernel be able to determine lo 
which process each packet should go; the problem is 
how to allow user-level processes to specify which 
packets they want. 

One simple mechanism is for the kernel to use a 
specific packet field as a key; a user process registers 
with the kernel the field value for packets it wants to 



receive. Since the kernel does not know the structure of 
higher-layer protocol headers, the discriminant field 
must be in the lowest layer, such as an Ethernet [9] 
''type" field. This is not always a good solution. For 
example, in most environments the Ethernet type field 
serves only to identify one of a small set of protocol 
families; almost all packets must be further dis- 
criminated by some protocol-specific field. If die ker- 
nel can demultiplex only on the type field, then one 
must still use a user-level switching process with its 
attendant high cost. 



Demux 
process 



Network Kernel 



Destination 
process 




Figure 2-1: Costs of demultiplexing in a user process 



Network Kernel 



Destination 
process 



Figure 2-2: Costs of demultiplexing in the kernel 

The packet filter is a more flexible kernel-resident 
demultiplexer. A user process specifics an arbitrary 
predicate to select the packets it wants; all protocol- 
specific knowledge is in the program that receives the 
packets. There is no need to modify the kernel to sup- 
port a new protocol. This mechanism evolved for use 
with Ethernet data-link layers, but will work with most 
similar datagram networks. 

The packet filler not only isolates the kernel from the 
details of specific protocols; it insulates protocol code 
from the details of ihe kernel implementation. The 
packet filter is not strongly tied to a particular system; 
in its Unix implementation, it is cleanly separated from 
other kernel facilities and the novel part of the user- 
level interface is noi specific to Unix. Because protocol 
code lives outside the kernel it does not have to be 
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modified to be useful with a wide variety of kernel 
implementations. In systems where context-switching 
is inexpensive, the performance advantage of kernel 
demultiplexing will be reduced, but the packet filter 
may still be a good model for a user-level demultiplexer 
to emulate. 

In addition to the cost and inconvenience of demul- 
tiplexing, the cost of domain crossing whenever control 
crosses between kerne! and user domains has dis- 
couraged the implementation of protocol code in user 
processes. In many protocols, far more packets are ex- 
changed at lower levels than are seen at higher levels 
(these include control, acknowledgement, and duplicate 
packets). A kernel -resident implementation confines 
these overhead packets to the kernel and greatly reduces 
domain crossing, as depicted in figure 20. The packet 
filter mechanism cannot eliminate this problem; we can 
reduce it through careful implementation and by batch- 
ing together domain-crossing events (see section 3). 



Network 



Kernel 















ACK 





Destination 
process 



Figure 2-3: Kernel-resident protocols 
reduce domain-crossing 

User-level access to the data-link layer is not univer- 
sally regarded as a good thing. Some have suggested 
that user programs never need access to explicit net- 
work communication [23 J; others might argue that all 
networking should be done within a transport protocol 
such as IP (19J or the ISO Transport Protocol [15], with 
demultiplexing done by the transport layer code. Both 
these arguments implicitly assume a homogeneous net- 
working environment, but heterogeneity is often a fact 
of life: machines from different manufacturers speak 
various transport protocols, and research on new 
protocol designs at the data-link level is still profitable. 

The packet filter allows rapid development of net- 
working programs, by relatively inexperienced 
programmers, without disrupting other users of a 
timesharing system. It places few constraints on the 
protocols that may be implemented, but in spite of this 
flexibility it performs well enough for many uses. 



2.1. Historical background 

As far as we are aware, the idea (and name) of the 
packet filter first arose in 1976, in the Xerox Alto (3 J. 
Because the Alto operating system shared a single ad- 
dress space with all processes, and because securUv was 
not important, die filters were simply procedures in the 
user-level programs; these procedures were called by 
the packet demultiplexing mechanism. The first Unix 
implementation of the packet filter was done in 1980. 

3. User-level interface abstraction 

Figure 3-1 shows how the packet filter is related to 
other pans of a system. Packets received from the net- 
work are passed through the packet filter and dis- 
tributed to user processes; code to implement protocols 
lives in each process. Figure 3-2 shows, for contrast, 
how networking is done in "vanilla" 4.3BSD Unix- 
protocols are implemented inside the kernel and data 
buffers are passed from protocol code to user processes. 
Figure 3-3 shows how both models can coexist; some 
programs may even use both means to access the net- 
work. 



Kernel 
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Device Driver 
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VMTP 



Network 
Monitor 



User Processes 



Figure 3-1: Relationship between packet filter 
and other system components 

The programmer's interface to the packet filter has 
three major components: packet transmission, packet 
reception, and control and status information. We 
describe these in the context of the 4.3BSD Unix im- 
plementation. 

Packet transmission is simple; the user presents a 
buffer containing a complete packet, including data-link 
header, to the kernel using the normal Unix write sys- 
tem call; control returns to the user once the packet ts 
queued for transmission. Transmission is unreliable if 
the data link is unreliable; the user must discover trans- 
mission failure through lack of response rather than an 
explicit error. 
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Figure 3-2: 4.3BSD networking model 
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Figure 3-3: Packet filter coexisting with 
4.3BSD networking model 

Packet reception is more complicated. The packet 
filter manages some number of ports, each of which 
may be opened by a Unix program as a ''character spe- 
cial device.*' Associated with each port is a filter, a 
user-specified predicate on received packets. If a filter 
accepts a packet, the packet is queued for delivery to 
the associated port. A filter is specified using a small 
stack-based * 4 language/* in which one can push ar- 
bitrary constants or words from the received packet, 
and apply binary operations to the top of the stack. The 
filter language is discussed in more detail in section 3.1. 
A process binds a filter to a port using an ioctl system 
call; a new filter can be bound at any time, at a cost 
comparable to that of receiving a packet; in practice, 
filters are not replaced very often. 

Two processes implementing different communica- 
tion streams under the same protocol must specify 
slightly different predicates so that packets are 
delivered appropriately. For example, a program im- 
plementing a Pup [2| protocol would include a test on 
the Pup destination socket number as part of its predi- 
cate. The layering in a protocol architecture is not 
necessarily reflected in a filter predicate, which may 
well examine packet fields from several layers. 



When a program performs a read system call on the 
file descriptor corresponding to a packet filter port, the 
first of any queued packets is returned. The entire 
packet, including the data-link layer header, is returned, 
so that user programs may implement protocols that 
depend on header information. The program may ask 
that all pending packets be returned in a batch; this is 
useful for high-volume communications because it can 
amortize the overhead of performing a system call over 
several packets. Figure 3-4 depicts per-packet over- 
heads without batching; figure 3-5 shows how these are 
reduced when batching is used. 
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Figure 3-4: Delivery without 

received-packet batching 
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Figure 3-5: Delivery with received-packet batching 

If no packets are queued, the read system call blocks 
until a packet is available; if no packet arrives during a 
timeout period, the read call terminates and reports an 
error. Simple programs can be written using a "write; 
read with timeout; retry if necessary" paradigm. More 
elaborate programs may take advantage of two more 
sophisticated synchronization mechanisms: the 4.3BSD 
elect system call, or a interrupt-like facility using Unix 
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"signals/* cither of which allows non-blocking net- 
work I/O. 

3.1. Filter language details 

The heart >f the packet filter is an interpreter for the 
"language" shown in figure 3-6. A filter is a data 
structure including an array of 16-bit words. Each word 
is normally interpreted as an instruction with two fields, 
a stack action field and a binary operation field. 

A stack action may cause either a word from the 
received packet or a constant to isr pushed on the stack. 
A binary operation pops the to^ vo words from the 
stack, and pushes a result Thus, filter programs 
evaluate a logical expression composed of tests on the 
values of various fields in the received packet. The 
filter is normally evaluated until the program is ex- 
hausted. If the value remaining on top of the stack is 
non-zero, the filter is deemed to have accepted the 
packet 

It is sometimes possible to avoid evaluating the entire 
filter before deciding whether to accept a packet This 
is especially important for performance, since on a busy 
system several dozen filters may be applied to an in- 
coming packet before it is accepted. The filter language 
therefore includes four "short-circuit" binary logical 
operations, that when evaluated either push a result and 
allow the program to continue, or terminate the 
program and return an appropriate boolean. 

Figure 3-8 shows an example of a simple filter 
program; figure 3-9 shows an example of a filter 
program using short-circuit operations. Both are used 
with Pup [2] packets on a 3Mbit/sec. Experimental 
Ethernet [17]; the data-link header is 4 bytes (two 
words) long, with the packet type in the second word 
(see figure 3-7.) In normal use, the filters are not 
directly constructed by the programmer, but are 
"compiled" at run time by a library procedure. 

The design of the filter language is not the result of 
careful analysis but rather embodies several accidents 
of history, such as its bias towards 16-bit fields. It has 
evolved over the years; in particular, the short-circuit 
operations were added after an analysis showed that 
they would reduce the cost of interpreting filter predi- 
cates. One could imagine alternatives to the stack lan- 
guage structure; for example, a predicate could be an 
array of (field-offset, expected-value) pairs, and the 
predicate would be satisfied if all the specified fields 
had the specified values. However, the additional 
flexibility of the stack language has often proved useful 
in constructing efficient filters. Since the " instruction 
set" is implemented in software, not hardware, there is 
no execution-time penalty associated with supporting a 
broad range of operations. 



First 
word: 



Second 
word: 



1 0 bits - 



6 bits 



Binary Operator Stack Action 



1 6 bits 



Literal constant 



(second word used only iTSuck Action = PUSHLfT) 

Instruction format 



Slack Action 

NOPUSH 

PUSHLIT 

PUSHZERO 

PUSHONE 

PUSHFFFF 

PUSHFFCO 

PUSHOOFF 

PUSHWORD+* 



Effect on stack 
None 

Following instruction word 
is pushed 

Constant zero is pushed 
Constant one is pushed 
Constant OxFFFF is pushed 
Constant OxFFOO is pushed 
Constant 0x00 FF is pushed 
/ith word'of packet is pushed 



All binary operations except NOP remove two words 
from the top of the stack and push one result word. In 
the table that follows, the original top of stack is ab- 
breviated Tl, the word below that is T2, and the result is 
R. For logical operations (AND, OR. XOR), a value is 
interpreted as TRUE if it is non-zero. 



Binary 




Operation 


Result on stack 


EQ 


R := TRUE if T2 = TI . else FALSE 


NEQ 


R := TRUE if T2 o T I , else FALSE 


LT 


R := TRUE if T2 < Tl f else FALSE 


LE 


R :=TRUE if T2 <=Tl t else FALSE 


GT 


R — TRUE if T2 > Tl i else FALSE 


GE 


R :=TRUE if T2>= TI, else FALSE 


AND 


R :=T2 ANDTt 


OR 


R:=T2 0RTl 


XOR 


R:=T2XORTl 


NOP 


No effect on stack 



The following ** short -circuit" binary operations all 
evaluate R := (Tl = T2) and push the result R on the 
stack. They return immediately under specified con- 
ditions, otherwise the program continues. 



Binary 
operation 



COR 
CAND 
CNOR 
CNAND 



Returns 
immediately 



if result is 



TRUE 
FALSE 
FALSE 
TRUE 



TRUE 
FALSE 
TRUE 
FALSE 



Figure 3-6: Packet filter language summary 
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1 6 bits 



Ethernet 
header 



Pup 
header 



EtherOsl | ElherSrc 



EtherType 



HopCount 



PupLength 



PupType 



Pupldentifier 



OstNel | OstHosl 



D st Socket 



SrcNet 



SrcHost 



SrcSocket 



Oala 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



Figure 3-7: Format of Pup Packet header 
on 3 Mb Ethernet (after [2]) 



This filter accepts all Pup packets with Pup Types 
between 1 and 100. The Pup Type field is a one byte 
field, so it must be masked out of the appropriate word in 
the packet. 

struct tnHUtr f - ( 

10, 12. /• priority and length •/ 

PUSKWOfUHl, PUSHLIT I £Q, 2, 

/* packet type — PUP */ 
PUSHWORO+3, PUSHOOFF 1 AND, 

/• m«1c low byte «/ 
PUSHZCaO | CT, 

/* PupType > 0 •/ 
PUSHWORD+3, PUSH00FF 1 AMD, 

/♦ ma ale low byte •/ 
PUSHLIT 1 LE, 100, 

/* PupType <• 100 •/ 
AND, /• 0 < PupType <- 100 */ 
AND /• ££ packet type — POP */ 

I; 



Figure 3-8: Example filter program 



This filter accepts Pup packets with a Pup DstSocket 
field of 35. The DstSocket field occupies two words, so 
the filter must test both words and combine them with an 
AND operation. The DstSocket field is checked before 
the packet type field, since in most packets the DstSocket 
is likely not to match and so the short-circuit operation 
will exit immediately. 

struct enfilter C - ( 

10. 0, /• priority and length */ 

PUSHWORD»6, PUSHLIT I CAND, 35, 

/• Low word of socket — 35 •/ 
PU5HWORD+7, PUSHIER0 1 CAND. 

/* High word of socket -- 0 •/ 
PUSHWOR0+1, PUSHLIT | EQ, 2 

/ • packet type — Pup • / 

I; 



Figure 3-9: Example filter program 

using short-circuit operations 



3.2. Access Control 

Normally, once a packet has been accepted for 
delivery to a process, it will not be submitted to the 
filters of any other processes. Because it is not possible 
to determine if two filters will accept overlapping sets 
of packets, we need a way to prevent one process from 
inappropriately diverting packets meant for another 
process. 

Associated with each filter is a priority] filters are 
applied in order of decreasing priority, so if two filters 
would both accept a packet* it goes to the one with 
higher priority. (Priority has another purpose: if 
priorities are assigned proportional to the likelihood 
that a filter will accept a packet, then the "average" 
packet will match one of the first few filters it is tested 
against, consequently reducing the amount of filter in- 
terpretation overhead.) If two filters have the same 
priority, the order of application is unspecified (the in- 
terpreter may occasionally reorder such filters to place 
the busier ones first); in these cases one must take care 
to ensure that the filters accept disjoint sets of packets. 

Optionally, a process may specify that the packets 
accepted by its filter should be submitted to other, 
lower-priority, filters as well; multiple copies of such 
packets may be delivered. This is useful in implement- 
ing monitoring facilities without disturbing the 
processes being monitored, in * 'group" communication 
where a packet may be multicast to several processes 
on one host, or when it is not possible to filter precisely 
enough within the kernel. 

This access control mechanism does not in itself 
protect against malicious or erroneous processes at- 
tempting to divert packets; it only works when 
processes play by the rules. In the research environ- 
ment for which the packet filter was developed, this has 
not been a problem, especially since there are many 
other ways to eavesdrop on an Ethernet. An earlier 
version of the packet filter did provide some security by 
restricting the use of high-priority filters to certain 
users, allowing these users first rights to all packets, but 
this mechanism went unused. 

Because typical networks are easily tapped, most 
proposals for secure communication rely on encryption 
to protect against eavesdropping. If packets are 
encrypted, some header fields must be transmitted in 
cleartext to allow demultiplexing; this is not peculiar to 
use of the packet filter, especially if encryption is on a 
per-process basis. 

3J3. Control and status information 

The user can control the packet filler's action in a 
variety of ways, by specifying; die filter to be as- 
sociated with a packet filter port; the timeout duration 
for blocking reads (or optionally, immediate return or 
indefinite blocking); me signal, if any, to be delivered 
upon packet reception; and the maximum length of the 
per-port input queue. 
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Information provided by the packet filter to programs 
includes: the type of the underlying data-link layer; the 
engths of a data-link layer address and of a data-link 
layer header; the maximum packet size for the data- 
link; the data-link address for incoming packets; and the 
address used for data-link layer broadcasts, if one ex- 
ists. 

The user can aJso ask that each received packet be 
marked with a limestamp and a count of the number of 
packets lost due to queue overflows in the network in- 
terface and in the kernel. 

4. Implementation 

^ The packet filter is implemented in 4.3BSD Unix as a 
•character special device" driver. Just as the Unix 
terminal driver is layered above communications device 
drivers to provide a uniform abstraction, the packet fil- 
ter is layered above network interface device drivers 
As with any character device driver, it is called from 

calls. The packet filter is called from the network inter- 
face drivers upon receipt of packets not destined for 
kernel-resident protocols. 

Most of the complexity in the implementation is in- . 
volved in bookkeeping and in managing asynchrony. 
When a packet is received, it is checked against each 
tuter. in order of decreasing priority, until it is accepted 
or until all filters have rejected it (see figure 4-1) The 
filter interpreter is straightforward, but must be' care- 
fully coded since its inner loop is quite busy. It simply 
iterates through the "instruction words" of a filter 
(there are no branch instructions), evaluating the filter 
predicate using a small stack, When it reaches the end 
of the filter, or a short-circuit conditional is satisfied or 
an error is detected, it returns the predicate value to 
indicate acceptance or rejection of the packet. 



Accepted :- false; 

for priority :- MaxPriority downto 
MinPriority do 
for i :- FirstFilter[priorityJ to 
LastFilter(priorityl do 
if Apply<Filter[i] , rcvd_pkt) 

_ , . - MATCH then 

Deliver (Port (i J, revd pkt) ; 
Accepted :- true; ~~ 
end; 
end; 
end; 

if not Accepted then 

Drop (revd pkt) ; 
end; — 



Figure 4-1: Pseudo-code for filter application loop 



The packet filter modole is about 2000 lines nf 
heav,ly- comrnented c soufce c<xJc (un<Jcr 6K « of 

Vax machine code): each of the network interface 
device dr.vers must be modified with a few dozen 
of linkage code. Aside from this, die packet filler r " 
quires no modification of the Unix kernel. Because it is 
well-isolated from the rest of the kernel, i, is easily 
ported to different Unix implementations. Pons have 
been made to the Sun Microsystems Inc. operating sys- 
tem, which is internally quite similar to 4.2BSD. and to 
the Ridge Operating System (ROS) of Ridge Com- 
puters. Inc. ROS is a message-based operatin* svstem 
with inexpensive processes (!]; its internal structure is 
distinctly different from that of Unix. The packet filter 
has also been ported to Pyramid Technoloay's Unix 
system, with minor modification for use in a multi- 
processor. It appears to be relatively easy to port the 
packet filter to a variety of operating systems; this in 
turn makes it possible to port user-level networking 
code without further kernel modifications. 

5. Uses of the packet filter 

The packet filter is successful because it provides a 
useful facility with adequate performance. Section 6 
provides quantitative measures of performance; in this 
section we consider qualitative utility. 

The primary goal of the packet filter is to simplify the 
development and improvement of networking software 
and protocols. Since networking software is often in a 
continual state of development, anything that speeds 
debugging and modification reduces the mismatch be- 
tween the software and the networking environment 
This is especially important for the experimental 
development of new protocols. Similarly, since operat- 
ing systems are continually changing, decoupling net- 
work code from the rest of the system reduces the risk 
of software rot." 

The remainder of this sect ion describes examples 
demonstrating how the packet filter has been of prac- 
ucal use. r 

5.1. Pup protocols 

The Pup [2] protocol suite includes a variety of ap- 
plications using both datagram (request-response) and 
stream transport protocols. At Stanford, almost all of 
the Pup protocols were implemented for Unix, based 
entirely on the packet filter. Although Pup, as an ex- 
perimental architecture, has some notable flaws, for 
about five years this implementation served as the 
primary link between Stanford's Unix systems and 
other campus hosts and workstations. Pup is still in 

£ * !" 3 nUmber °f organizations, most 
of which have used the Stanford implementation. 

The experience with Pup has shown the value of 
decoupling the networking implementation from the 
Unix kernel. Not only did this make it possible to 
develop the Pup code without the effort of kernel 
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dcbu^ine. it also made it possible to modify the kernel 
without having to worry about the integrity of ihe Pup 
code When, every few years, a new release of the 
Berkeley Unix kernel became available, it sufficed to 
re-install the kernel module implementing the packet 
niter The Pup code could then be run, often without 
recompilation, under the new operating system. The 
initial port of the packet filter code from 4.1 BSD to 
4 2BSD took several evenings; for comparison, it took 
six programmer-months to port BBN's TCP implemen- 
tation from 4.1BSD to 4.2BSD114]. That the BBN 
TCP code is kemel-resident undoubtedly contributed to 
the time it took to port. 

5.2. V-system protocols 

The V-system is a message-based distributed operat- 
ing system. As an ongoing research project, it is under 
continual development and revision. The architects of 
the V-system have chosen to design their own 
protocols, to obtain high performance and so that they 
could make use of the multicast feature of Ethernet 
hardware [6]. 

Although the V-system is primarily a collection of 
workstations and servers running the V kernel, Unix 
hosts were integrated into the distributed system to 
provide disk storage, compute cycles, mail service, and 
other amenities not available in a new operating system. 
The Unix hosts had to be taught to speak the V-system 
Inter-Kernel Protocol (IKP). Fortunately, the packet 
filter was available for use as the basis of a user-level Y 
IKP server process. 

The V IKP is a simple protocol and could have been 
put in the Unix kernel. This, however, would have 
required the V researchers to learn about the details of 
the Unix kernel, to participate in the maintenance of the 
kernel, and to re-install the IKP implementation in each 
new release of the operating system. Instead, they were 
able to devote their attention to research on the topics 
that interested them. One result of this research was the 
VMTP protocol [5], a replacement for the V IKP. Al- 
though there is a kernel-resident implementation of 
VMTP for 4.3BSD, the first implementation used the 
packet filter. The user-level implementation allowed 
rapid development of the protocol specification through 
experimentation with easily-modified code. (Section 
6.3 contrasts the performance differences between the 
two VMTP implementations.) 

53. RARP 

The Reverse Address Resolution Protocol 
(RARP) 1 1 2| was designed to allow workstations to 
determine their Internet Protocol (IP) addresses without 
relying on any local stable storage. One issue in the 
definition of this protocol was whether it should be a 
layer above IP, or a parallel layer. The former leads to 
a chicken-or-egg dilemma; the latter is cleaner but 
raised question of implementabiiity under 4.2BSD. 
With the packet filter, however, a RARP implemen- 



tation was easy; the work was. done in a few weeks by a ■ 
student who had no experience with network program- 
ming, and who had no need to team how to modify the 
Unix kernel. 

5.4. Network Monitoring 

For the developer or maintainer of network software, 
no tool is as valuable as a network monitor. A network 
monitor captures and displays traces of the packets 
flowing among hosts; a packet trace makes it much 
easier to understand why two -hosts are unable to com- 
municate, or why performance is not up to par. 

Most commercially-available network monitors 
(including the Excelan .LANalyzer [1 1], the Network 
General Sniffer [18], and the Communications 
xMachinery Corp. LanScan [7]) are stand-alone units 
dedicated to monitoring specific protocols. A network 
monitor closely integrated with a general-purpose 
operating system, running on a workstation, has several 
important advantages over a dedicated monitor 

• All the tools of the workstation are available for 
manipulating and analyzing packet traces. 

• A user can write new monitoring programs to dis- 
play data in novel ways, or to monitor new or 
unusual protocols. 

One of us has been using the packet filter, on a 
MicroVAX-11 workstation, as the basis for a variety of 
experimental network monitoring tools. This system 
has sufficient performance to record all packets flowing 
on a moderately busy Ethernet (with rare lapses), and 
more than sufficient performance to capture all packets 
between a pair of communicating hosts. Since one can 
easily write arbitrarily elaborate programs to analyze 
the trace data, and even to do substantial analysis in real 
time, an integrated network monitor appears to be far 
more useful than a dedicated one. (Sun Microsystems 
etherfind program is another example of an integrated 
network monitor. It is based on Sun's Network Inter- 
face Tap (NTT) facility, which is similar to the packet 
filter but only allows filtering on a single packet 
fieldl [22].) 

6. Performance 

We measured the performance of the packet fdter in 
several ways. We determined the amount of processor 
time spent on packet filter routines, and we measured 
the throughput of protocol implementations based on 
the packet filter. We compared these measurements 
with those for kemel-resident implementations of 
similar protocols, and found that in practice packet- 
filter-based protocol implementations perform fairly 
well. 

All measurements were made using VAX processors 



'Sun «pccis to include our packet- filtering mechanism in a future 
release of NIT. 
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running 4.2BSD or 4.3BSD Unix, using cither a 
lOMbit/sec or 3Mbit/sec Ethernet. Note that the packet 
filter coexists with kernel-resident protocol implemen- 
tations, without affecting their performance. 

6.1. Kernel per-packct processing time 

One indication of the packet filter's cost is the kernel 
CPU time required to process an "average*' received 
packet. We measured this time for the packet filter, and 
for analogous functions of kernel-resident protocols. A 
4.3BSD Unix kernel was configured to collect the CPU 
ume spent in and number of calls made to each kernel 
subroutine. The profiled kernel was run for 28 hours on 
a timesharing VAX-i 1/780, and gprof[\Z] was used to 
format the data. 

During the profiling period, the system handled 1.3 
million packets. 21% of these packets were processed 
by the packet filter, of the remainder, 69% were IP 
packets and 10% were ARP packets. All per-packet 
processing times reported are for "average" packets 
and "typical" filter predicates. 

Processing times for transmitted packets are about 
the same for either the packet filter or the kernel- 
resident IP implementation; it takes about 1 mSec to 
send a datagram. The packet filter has a slight edge, 
since it does not need to choose a route for the 
datagram or compute a checksum. 

Packet filter: The packet filter spends an average of 
1.57 mSec processing each packet. 41% of this 
time is spent evaluating filter predicates; the 
average packet is tested against 6.3 predicates. We 
derived a crude estimate for the time to process a 
packet: 0.8 mSec + (0.122 * number of predicates 
tested) mSec. The average number of predicates 
tested will normally be somewhat less than half the 
number of active ports, because the priority 
mechanism described in section 3.2 can cause the 
most likely filters to be tested first. 

Kernel-resident IP implementation: The average 
time required to process a received IP packet was 
1.77 mSec. This includes all protocol processing 
up to the TCP and UDP layers; if only the IP layer 
processing is counted, the average packet requires 
about 0.49 mSec. This means that the kernel- 
resident IP layer is about three times faster than the 
packet filter at processing an average packet. 

6.2. Total per-packet processing time 

The kernel profile does not account for the entire cost 
of handling packets. We measured actual packet rates 
into and out of user processes on a micro Vax-H running 
Ultnx 1.2, using a synthetic load. The results for 
packet reception are included in tables 6-8 and 6-9 in 
section 6.5. 

Although sending datagrams via the packet filter 
costs less than sending an unchecksummed UDP 



datagram of the same size<see (able 6-1). we estimate 
that this is still about twice the cost for the kernel to 
send a datagram on its own. For packets that carry no 
useful data (acknowledgements, for example) user-level 
protocol implementations pay this additional penalty. 



Total 

packet 

size 

128 bytes 
1500 bytes 



Elapsed time per packet sent 
via via 
packet fil ter UDP 



1.9 mSec ^ 3.1 mSec 
3.6 mSec 4.9 mSec 



Table 6-1: Cost of sending packets 

6.3. VMTP performance 

The only interesting protocol for which there is both 
a packet-filter based implementation and a kemel- 
residem implementation is VMTP (5]. This provides a 
basis for a direct measurement of the cost of user-level 
implementation; while there are minor differences in 
the actual protocols implemented, and the two im- 
plementations are not of precisely equal quality, they 
follow essentially the same pattern of packet transport 
All these measurements, unless noted, were carried out 
using microVax-II processors, 4.3BSD Unix, and a 
lOMbit/sec Ethernet. In each case, both ends of the 
transfer used identical protocol implementations. 

We measured the cost for a minimal round-trip 
operation (reading zero bytes from a file). The results, 
shown in table 6-2, indicate that the penalty for user- 
level implementation is almost exacdy a factor of two 

mUI^^ 1 ' Unix kcrncl implementadon 
of VNfTP is quite close to the V kernel implementation, 
indicating that there is no obvious inefficiency in the 
Unix kernel implementation. 



VMTP 




Implementation 


elapsed time/operation 


Packet filter 


14.7 mSec 


Unix kernel 


7.44 mSec 


V kernel 


7.32 mSec 



Table 6-2: Relative performance of VMTP 
for small messages 

• WC w!ff^ measured cost for transferring bulk data 
usmg VMTP. This was done by repeatedly reading the 
same segment of a file, which therefore stayed in the 
file system buffer cache; consequently, the measured 
rates should be nearly independent of disk I/O speed. 
(In each trial about I Mb was transferred.) We also 
™™ ur f d TCP P«f°«nance. for comparison; note that 
TCP checksums all data, whereas these implemen- 
tations of VTMP do not. The results, shown in table 
6-3. show that in this case the penalty for user-level 
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implementation of VMTP is almost exactly a factor of 
three. 



Implementation 



Packet filter 
Unix kernel VMTP 
V kernel VMTP 
Unix kernel TCP 



Rate . 

1 12 Kbytes/sec 
336 Kbytes/sec 
273 Kbytes/sec 
222 Kbytes/sec 



Tabic 6-3: Relative performance of VMTP 
for bulk data transfer 

The packet-filter based implementation measured in 
table 6-3 uses received-packet batching. Table 6-4 
shows that batching improves throughput by -about ^75% 
over identical code that reads just one packet per sys- 
tem call* the difference cannot be entirely due to 
o^reSed system call overhead, but may reflect reduc- 
tions in context switching and dropped packets. 



Batching 



Rate 



Yes 
No 



112 Kbytes/sec 
64 Kbytes/sec 



Table 6-4: Effect of received-packet batching 
on performance 

We also tried to measure the cost of a «««-level 
demultiplexing process, by simulating it within the 
client VTMP implementation. This is done by using an 
m toVeceive packets, which are then passed 

factual VMTP process via a Un* 
case the server process was not modified.) Table 6-3 
SSi.T-1 useMevel demultiplexing hasa^Uc, 
(20% Jtreater latency) for short messages, but decreases 
S^ghput by^more than afactor ot four ^ jef 
this is attributable to the poor IPC facilities in 4.3BSD). 



Demultiplexing 
done in 



Elapsed time 
per minimal 
operation 



Kernel 
User process 



14.72 
13.03 



Bulk rate 

1 12 Kbytes/sec 

25 Kbytes/sec 



Table 6-5: Effect of user-level demultiplexing 
on performance 

6.4. Byte-stream throughput 

Wc compared the performance of a Pup/BSP l»yic- 
Stream Protocol) implementation using the packet tiller 
with that of the IP/TCP 120| implementation ui i the 
4 3BSD kernel. These measurements were carried out 
using microVxx-ll processors. 4.3BSD Unix, and a 
lOMbtt/sec Ethernet. 



Table 6-6 shows the rates at 'which the two im- 
plementations can transfer bulk data from process ; to 
process. TCP is faster by almost a factor of six When 
used to implement a File Transfer Protocol (FTP), TCP 
slows by a factor of two if the source of data is a disk 
file but the BSP throughput remains unchanged, in- 
dicating that network performance is the rate-limiting 
factor for BSP file transfer. 



Implementation 



Rate 



Packet filter BSP 
Unix kernel TCP 



38 Kbytes/sec 
222 Kbytes/sec 



Table 6-6: Relative performance of 

stream protocol implementations 

Pup (hence BSP) allows a maximum packet size of 
568 bytes, whereas TCP in 4.3BSD uses 1073-byte 
packeu and so sends only half as many; we found to 
if TCP is forced to use the smaller packet sue. its per 
formance is cut in half. After this coition. TCP 
throughput is still three times that of ^SP; .^t°f dif- 
ference is attributable to the cost of BSP s user-level 
[rTptementauon. This is cc^istentwith the factor-of- 
two difference we measured for VMTP. 

We also measured performance for Telnet (remote 
terminal access)*. A program on the -server Jo* 
(Vax-l 1/780) prints characters which are tnmsnutted 
acmss IVe network and displayed at the ''user' host 
S results are shown in table 6-7 The 
column shows the overall throughput, in characters per 
second, for each configuration. 



Telnet 
protocol 


Network 
bandwidth 


Output 
rate 


Pup/BSP 
IP/TCP 


10 Mbit/sec 
10 Mbit/sec 


1635 
1757 


Pup/BSP 
IP/TCP 


3 Mbit/sec 
3 Mbit/sec 


878 
933 



Table 6-7: Relative performance of Telnet 
The first two rows of the table show throughput using 
an MC68010-based workstation capable of *"PW™& 
about 3350 characters per second. Th • "h'evea 
throughput is about half that, varying only slightly ac 
cording to whether TCP or BSP (and thus the jacket 
mS I is used. The last two rows, measured with 
characters displayed on a 9600 baud terminal show al- 
most no difference between BSP and TCP 
These output rates are clearly limited by the display 
terminal, not by network performance. 



l Thii test was done under 4.2BSD. 
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In summary, a kernel-resident implementation of a 
stream protocol such as VMTP or BSP appears to be 
about two or three times as fast as an implementation 
based on the packet filter. In many applications, the 
actual performance difference may be much smaller 
the packet-filter implementation of VMTP is only 40% 
slower than the kernel -resident TCP when used for file 
transfer. The VMTP and BSP implementations axe 
quite useful in practice; disks and terminals are more 
often serious bottlenecks than the packet filter. 

6.S. Costs of demultiplexing outside the kernel 

We asserted in section 2 that using a user-level 
process to demultiplex received packets to other 
processes would result in poor performance. In section 

r n.^ OWed Ms a W ean to «* especially 
for bulk-data transfer. In this section, we analyze the 
additional cost using measurements of Ultrix I 2- the 
measurements are inspired by those made' by 
McKusick, Karels. and Leffler [I6J. 

6.5.1. Analytical model 

If a demultiplexing process is used, each received 
packet results m at least two context switches: one into 
the demultiplexing process and one into the receiving 

■ , If system has other ^"ve processes, an 
■additional context switch to an unrelated process may 
occur, when the receiving process blocks waiting for 
the next packet. 5 

With direct delivery of received packets, in the best 
case the receiving process will never be suspended, and 
no context switches take place. In the worst case with 
other active processes, a received packet will cause two 
context switches. 

Either mechanism requires at least one data transfer 
between kernel and process. Since Unix does not sup- 
port memory sharing, the demultiplexing process re- 
quires two additional data transfers to get the packet 
into the final receiving process. 

6.5.2. Cost of overhead operations 

lii!!f nC ! , 7 arkS f ndica,e 11,31 a MicroVAX-II running 

«2£ d reqU,feS abcU ' 0 4 mSec of CPU tir "« io 
switch between processes, and about 0.5 mSec of CPU 

ume to transfer a short packet between the kernel and a 
process. Therefore, we predict that receiving a short 
£2^ T n £ a demul,i P | e"ing Process should take at 
least 2.3 mSec while for the packet filter, these over- 
head costs may be as low as 0.5 mSec per packet; the 
difference increases for longer packets because data 
copying requires about I mSec/Kbyte. 



6.5J. Measured costs 

These costs are not the only ones associated with 
recevmg a packet; they are the ones that aiTaffeoed I bv 

™7:Lr r . lCVCl *™tW**>»* W * rnealure?^ 
actual elapsed lime required to receive packets of 
vanous sues; the -demultiplexing process" receives 
packets from the network and passes them to a second 

OS. The additional cost of user-level demulii p | exin „ 
agrees fairly closely with our predication. * 



Packet 
size 



128 bytes 
1500 bytes 



Elapsed time if demultiplexing 
done in done in 

kernel user process 



2.3 mSec 
4.0 mSec 



5.0 mSec 
9.0 mSec 



Table 6-8: Per-packet cost of 

user-level demultiplexing 
Since received-packet batching, as we saw in section 

t^^LT 0 ^ COStS of context-switching over 
many packets, we repeated our measurements with 
batchtng enabled; the batch size was hard to control but 

Ser 52* £ ab ° Ut , thC SamC f ° r four or more P**«* 
per batch The results are shown in table 6-9; batching 

dS-7 duces Z 1 ' "»«*'*■ with 

demult.pie.xing. but the difference remains significant. 



Packet 

size 

128 bytes 
1500 bytes 



Elapsed time if demultiplexing 
done in done in 

kernel user process 



1.9 mSec 
3.5 mSec 



2.4 mSec 
5.9 mSec 



Table 6-9: Per-packet cost of user-level 
demultiplexing with 
received-packet batching 

The measurements in tables 6-8 and 6-9 were made 
w.thou, any real decision-making on the part of the 
demultiplexer Before we condemn user-level demul- 

how't^iTh baSi r 5 ° f ta W * h overhead ' ™* 
tZi ? CO !' °L ,nter P retin g P**et filters in the 
5?J , n< " dWarf benef,t of avoiding context 
switches (presumably, a user-level demultiplexer ctXd 
make decisions at least as efficiently and possibly more 
so). We measured the cost of interpreting filter 

SSfSTo <b«T ,cng,hs: *■ resu,ts « h 

?2S ht« , (Bat f h, ?« was «wbled and all packets were 
128 bjrtes long.) I, usxlally tak „ £ 

long r,l, ers (2 i instructions) the additional cost for filter 
SSETT tha " ** C ° St ° f ^Hevel demul- 

Sfed VL"° m ° re ,han three such ,on S fiItc " «« 
applied to an incoming packet before one filter accepts 
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Filler length 


Elapsed lime 




(instructions) 


per packet 




0 


1 .9 mSec 




1 

9 


2.0 mSec 




2.2 mSec 




21 


2.5 mSec 









For niters using short-circu.t conditionals br f* 
even point is closer to an average of about ten fitters 
^forc acceptance, which should occur when more than 
£emv S are active. This means that even .f one 
assumes zero cost for decision-making in a user-level 
SStoer. the break-even point comes with twenty 
different processes using the network. For packets 
JongeTthan 128 bytes, the break-even pout comes with 
even more active processes. 

In summary, kernel demultiplexing performs sig- 
nificantly better than user-level demultiplexing for a 

SEwTriMfrw- ™« adVan,age ^Hn"! 
om£ ™ very ^8* munber of processes are receiving 

packets. 

7. Problems and possible improvements 

Since its beginnings in early 1980 the 
has often been revised to support -^jgj, 
lions or provide better performance. There is still room 
for improvement. 

The filter language described in section 3 only allows 
Juser to specify Jacket fields at constant offsets from 
Tc Sinning of a packet. This has been adequate far 
£5. •& fixeS-format headers (such ^ Ptjp). but 
many network protocols allow variable-format headers 
For example, since the IP header may include optional 
fie ds fields in higher layer protocol headers are not at 
constan offsets. The current packet filter can be made 
Shandle non-constant offsets only with considerable 
awkwardness and inefficiency; the filter language needs 
to be extended to include an "indirect push operator 
as well as arithmetic operators to assist .n addressing 
unit conversions. 

The current filter mechanism deals with 16-bit 
values, requiring multiple filter instructions » toad 
packet fields that are wider or narrower. U s possiNe 
mat direct support for other field sizes would improve 
mte^valuatuTefficicncy. The ex .sung 
mechanism clearly improves performance for b^lk data 
transfer: a writc-batching option (to send 
«s in one system call) might also improve performance. 

in addition to these problems, which may be regarded 
as deficiencies in the abstract interface, there .s room 
t improvement in the existing 
During evaluation of each filter instruction h ^ 
prcler verifies that the instruction is valid, that it doesn t 



overflow or underflow the evaluation stack, and that it • 
doesn't refer to a field outside the current packet. Since 
me filter language does not include branching unc- 
tions, all these tests can be P« fo ™f ° V'?/ 
(except for indirect-push instructions); this might sig- 
nificantly speed filter evaluation. Even more speed 
coSe gained by compiling filters into machine code, 
at the cost of greatly increased implementation com- 
o exity Finally. wilh a redesigned filter language it 

a decision table, which should provide the best possible 
performance. 

Miosyncrasies of tSS 

Scoming packets, the packet filter may be spending ^ 
SiTicant amount of time to restore these headers, 
ffi taSteto mark each packet with a uruque Umes- 
£mp. *e packet filter calls a kerne. 
microdmc-o* a VAX-1 1A780. this costs about 70 uSec. 
probably more than the timestamp is worth. 

r 

*£^£L-ee of me packet filter 

than thai of a user-level demuluplexer, and .he pert, 

mance of protocol code based on P*^£te 

basis for implementing network code outside the kemeL 
Are me advantages of user-level -J^ 0 **^ 
with the packet filter, worth the ««~f Our « 
oerience has convinced us that in many cases, t is. ine 
SorrLce of such code is quite 
SeatlT^es the task of developing 
implemenutions. The packet filter appears to put** 
enough mechanism in the kernel to provide decen per 
formance. while retaining the flexibility of a user-level 
demultiplexer. 

^X 8 ^- used or worked on *e packet fil- 
teSeSation over the years; without their support 
and comments it would not be nearly to 
Especially notable are those who P 0 ?* £V " ^ 
other operating systems: Ion Re.chbach of Ridge Com 
outers Inc.. Glenn Skinner of Sun Microsystems ; Inc 
and Charles Hedrick of Rutgers University, who ported 
it to Pyramid Technology's system St^^ruig an 
Ross Finlavson of Stanford made the VMTP measure 
S. pS, We would like to thank 
committee and student reviewers for their comments. 
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© A synchronization service for a distributed operating system or the like. 

© A synchronization service which can be incor- 
porated into a distributed operating system as a 
shared service. It allows the realization of different 
custom-built synchronization strategies for different 
applications. This approach is based on defining a 
general set of application-independent synchroniza- 
tion primitives. These are provided by the distributed 
operating system in the form of a synchronization 
service. By themselves the individual primities are 
insuffient to provide synchronization. However, they 
can be combined in different ways to realize cus- 
tomized synchronization strategies. Thrs leaves the 
ultimate responsibility for synchronization with the 

^application, but in a much simplified form. Applica- 

^tion programs can combine these primitives to con- 
struct the most suitable form of synchronization. 
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A SYNCHRONIZATION SERVICE FOR A DISTRIBUTED OPERATING SYSTEM OR THE LIKE 



This invention relates generally to the field of 
computers, and more specifically to a synchroniza- 
tion service for use with computers. 

Background of the Invention 

As computing tasks increase in size and com- 
plexity, one approach to speed up the execution of 
these tasks is to use distributed programs. A dis- 
tributed program can be defined as a computer 
program which is partitioned into multiple concur- 
rent components which execute on separate pro- 
cessing sites which do not share a common mem- 
ory. 

In this context, the term "program" is used to 
imply a global objective (i.e. common goal). Each 
component (or portion) of the program performs 
some portion of the overall activity required to 
attain this common goal. Thus, a distributed pro- 
gram represents a set of (functionally) tightly-coup- 
led components operating in a (physically) loosely- 
coupled environment 

Asynchronous operation of concurrent coop- 
erating activities results in the time-dependencies 
and race conditions which can lead to errors. For 
example, two processes attempting to simulta- 
neously update a shared variable may interfere 
with each other so that an incorect value is as- 
signed to the variable. The solution to such prob- 
lems is through synchronization. Synchronization 
can be defined as the organization of actions and 
interactions of a system of concurrent asynchro- 
nous entities for the purpose of achieving some 
common objective. 

One example of a distributed computer system 
is the case of a replicated database where each 
copy of the database is on a separate processing 
element When a change is made to one copy then 
this change must be propagated to all the others if 
consistency is to be maintained. This involves syn- 
chronization. The situation may be complicated fur- 
ther if two or more conflicting changes are initiated 
simultaneously on different copies. In that case 
synchronization is required not only to ensure that 
all copies end up in the same state but also that 
the resulting state is valid. Other situations where 
synchronization is necessary include the restoration 
of the current state to new or recovering copies 
and the handling of failures. 



Distributed synchronization can also be useful 
in standby schemes where redundant components 
are configured for greater system availability. In 
this case the compnoents have to agree as to 

s which will be the active and which the standby 
components and must also arrange for proper 
switchover in case of failures. 

The cited examples illustrate the diverse ways 
in which synchronization is used in distributed sys- 

70 terns. As can be expected, different applications 
can have different demands on synchronization: 
some may require fast response while others may 
place more emphasis on reliability and fault toler- 
ance. This indicates that the choice of the most 

76 suitable synchronization technique and tis imple- 
mentation can only be made if the particular needs 
of the application are considered. 

Unfortunately, in a large system supporting 
many different types of distributed application pro- 

20 grams, leaving synchronization entirely to the ap- 
plication program could result in excessive duplica- 
tion of effort, unreliable design, and suboptimal 
utilization of resources. Even worse, perhaps, is the 
possibility that the relatively complex issue of syn- 

25 chronization could dominate the design to such an 
extent that functional concerns are neglected. From 
that point of view a trusted, system-based, syn- 
chronization facility is preferred. 

There are several important characteristics of 

30 distributed programs which make them significantly 
more difficult to design and implement compared 
to conventional non-distributed programs: 

(1) Concurrent execution. This means that 
there is no single sequential control thread such as 

as represented by the execution trace of a non-distrib- 
uted program. Concurrency introduces timing de- 
pendencies among the system components which 
can lead to deadlocks or instability. 

(2) Significant communication delays. The 
40 exchange of information between components of a 

distributed program involves non-negligible and 
randomly-distributed transmission delays. If these 
delays are comparable to the rate at which the 
components change state, the system may be- 
45 come unstable. 

(3) Partial failure modes. Failures of distrib- 
uted components require complex detection and 
recovery algorithms which are difficult to design 
and verify. Two types of partial failures exist 

so - Communication path failures can result in the 
duplication, temporal reordering, or total loss of 
information being exchanged; and 
-Processing component failures (hardware and soft- 
ware) lead to temporary loss of functionality. 
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The recovering action for each type of failure is 
quite different. Unfortunately, It is often difficult to 
distinguish them on the basis of the observed 
symptoms. 

From the definition of synchronization it can be 
seen that the need for synchronization is deter- 
mined by the shared objective of the cooperating 
distributed entities. This common objective places 
interdependencies on the individual entities so that 
a change in the state of one necessitates appro- 
priate changes (reactions) in others. This can be 
expressed as a requirement to preserve certain 
application-dependent state consistency con- 
straints. The problem of maintaining consistency is 
further complicated by the fact that each entity, in 
addition to internal interactions, is also exposed to 
independent interactions with the environment. 
(The environment consists of other distributed 
components which do not share the same objective 
as the synchronized system, but which use it for 
their own purposes). This means that the stimulus 
to change state can occur simultaneously in two or 
more synchronized entities. The synchronization 
problem can then be viewed as one of ordering 
concurrent interdepenent activities. 

The simplest form of ordering which guaran- 
tees consistency is serialization: the execution of 
activities one at a time. Although synchronization 
strategies exist which are not based on serializa- 
tion, they will not be considered here due to their 
relative complexity. 

Two basic, and not necessarily exclusive, 
classes of strategies exist for achieving serialization 
in distributed systems; 



(1) Centralized strategies. 

In this case, the ordering of activities is per- 
formed by a unique distinguished entity. Synchro- 
nized entities, with externally induced work re- 
quests, first approach the distinguished entity for 
permission. This entity resolves concurrent re- 
quests by granting a right to only one of the 
competing entities. When that entity completes its 
work, the right is granted to another entity, and so 
on. 

A major feature of this type of scheme is that 
there is a single point of control. This allows the 
implementation of relatively complex yet reliable 
and efficient scheduling algorithms. Examples of 
centralized strategies can be found in A Decentral- 
ized Control Method in a Distri buted " "System by 
J.P. Cabanel et al, Proceedings 1st Ceonference, 
Distributed Proc. Systems, Huntsville, Al, 1979 and 



in A Failure Tolerant Centralized Mutual Exclusion 
Algorithm by G. N. Buckley et al, Proceedings 4th 
Conference, Distributed Computer Systems, San 
Francisco, Ca. 1984. 

5 

(2) Distributed strategies. 

In this case, there is no central scheduler. 

10 Instead, ordering is accomplished through distrib- 
uted agreement. Key to this scheme is a shared 
"clock" (logical or physical). This is generally a 
monotonically increasing numeric variable which is 
maintained consistently by all the synchronized 

rs entities. Work requests are timestamped with the 
clock value at the time of arrival and then pro- 
cessed in order. However; because two or more 
requests can be concurrent (i.e., they have the 
same timestamps), ties are resolved through group 

20 negotiation: a new work request is first broadcast to 
all other entities which respond either with a simple 
acknowledgement or a work request of their own. 
Once an entity is aware of all concurrent work 
requests within the group, it orders them according 

26 to some tie-breaking rule and then processes them. 
Since each entity uses the same ordering algorithm 
each will perceive the same sequence of events as 
all the others. 

The distinguishing feature of distributed strat- 

30 egies is that operation does not depend on a single 
critical entity at any time. This makes them very 
fault-tolerant. However, they are generally less effi- 
cient than centralized strategies when the number 
of entities to be synchronized is large. Examples of 

35 distributed strategies can be found in Time, Clocks, 
and the Ordering of Events in a Distributed System 
by L. Lamport, Comm. ACM, (21,7), July 1978, in 
An Algorithm for Maintaining the Consistency of 
Multiple Copies by D. Herman et al. Proceedings, 

40 1st Conference Distributed Proc. Systems, Hunts- 
ville, AL, 1979 and in Synchronization in Distributed 
Programs by F.B. Schneider, ACM Transactions on 
Prog. Lang. & Syst, (4,2), April, 1982. 

Combinations of these two forms, such as the 

46 circulating sequencer proposed in Algorithms for 
Distributed Data Sharing Systems Which Use Tick- 
ets by Q. Le Lann, Proc. 3rd Berkeley Workshop 
on Dist. Data, Aug. 1978, are possible. In that - 
scheme, a centralized controller is used to control 

so the clock used for timestamping. (Although the 
controller function is circulated among the distrib- 
uted entities, at any given time it is performed by 
only one entity.) The ordering of activities is then 
done in a distributed fashion, based on timestamp 

55 values and a tie-breaking rule. 
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The following patents depict examples of dis- 
tributed: processing: in general; and attention is di- 
rected to. them:. USE patent! $.4-11,139 dated No- 
vember 1Z, 19BBE by- JiT! Lynch et af; U.S. patent 
$63^405 dated: Egeemtar 2H; TffTt by G.S. Hoff 
et ai; U.SL patentt ZJT\ ,T3T dated November 6, 
1973 by Rf.F. earner et ai; and U.S. patent 
4,115,866' dated September 19, 1978 by J.LG. 
Janssens et al. 



Summary of thfr invention 

One objective of the Synchronization Service of 
the present invention is to provide a set of 
application-independent capabffrties which would 
allow the construction of specific synchronization 
strategies belonging to the categories listed above. 
To do this it must incorporate the essential abstract 
features of those strategies* These are defined in 
the form of a general synchronization paradigm 
described in a following section. 

Because of concurrent execution and the pos- 
sibility of partial failures, it is necessary to closely 
synchronize the operation of the distributed compo- 
nents of a. prqgprarm. Synchronization can be de- 
fined as the or d eri n g : of actions and interactions of 
enmponente irr distributed program so that the 
state of each component remains consistent with 
the common goal. 

Experience with concurrent systems has shown 
that the synchronization problem is difficult to solve 
even for non-distributed situations; the number of 
possible component interactions is usually very 
large, increasing the probability of a design error. 

A further difficulty is caused by the fact that no 
single synchronization strategy is adequate for all 
distributed programs. If multiple distributed pro- 
grams are to be supported on a system, this 
means that the synchronization problem may have 
to be solved in many different ways. 

Given the diversity of synchronization strat- 
egies and the difficulty of implementing them, is it 
possible to provide some assistance to designers 
of distributed programs to increase the reliability of 
their designs? 

The approach to this problem, presented by 
the present invention, consists of providing a set of 
primitive synchronization operators at the level of a 
distributed operating system. Such operators can 
be used to construct more complex forms of syn- 
chronization customized to different applications. 
This approach has the following advantages: 
-It provides a one-time trusted implementation of 
common mechanisms; 

-It does not favour any particular synchronization 
strategy which would favour some applications but 



penalize others; 

-It provides a systematic framework (programming 
model) for designing and implementing distributed 
programs. 

s The operating system component which imple- 

ments the synchronization primitives (operators) is 
called the Synchronization Service. 

The essential idea behind the Synchronization 
Service is that the synchronization problem can be 

70 tackled hierarchically. Each level in the hierarchy 
may have different synchronization mechanisms 
based on the synchronization facilities of the levels 
below. The lower levels of this hierarchy can be 
designed to be application-independent and can 

75 therefore be provided as a reliable system service. 
This, in turn, increases the reliability of programs 
and reduces development time. 

This approach to distributed synchronization 
attempts to decompose the synchronization prob- 

20 lem. At the lowest level of decomposition a general 
set of application-independent synchronization 
primitives is defined. These are provided by the 
distributed operating system in the form of a syn- 
chronization service 10. By themselves the primi- 

25 tives are insufficient to provide synchronization. 
However, they can be combined in different ways 
to realize customized synchronization strategies. 
This leaves the ultimate responsibility for synchro- 
nization with the application program, but in a 

30 much simplified form. The role of the synchroniza- 
tion service 10 is to hide many of the more basic 
housekeeping functions inherent in distributed syn- 
chronization. For instance, all fault-tolerant synchro- 
nization schemes require a monitoring function to 

35 keep track of the operational status of all relevant 
distributed components. The present invention con- 
solidates such a function as a system service 
where it can be shared by many application pro- 
grams. 

40 Stated in other terms, the present invention is a 

general service, provided within a distributed op- 
erating system, which can be used by application 
and system programs to implement synchroniza- 
tion between program components that are phys- 

45 ically distributed. 

Stated in other terms, the present invention is a 
synchronization service for use with a computer 
having a distributed operation system, to allow the 
construction of a customized synchronization - 

so scheme, for synchronizing the constituent portions 
of a distributed program, the service comprising: a 
general set of application-independent synchroniza- 
tion primitives, whereby the construction of the 
customized synchronization scheme is achieved by 

55 the selective implementation of the application-in- 
dependent synchronization primitives. 
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Stated in yet other terms, the present invention 
is a synchronization service for use with a com- 
puter having anr operating system distributed over a 
plurality of processing elements, to allow the con- 
struction of a& oi^arrrizBd synchronization scheme, 
for synchronizing the constituent components of a 
distributed program, the service comprising the 
steps of: 

a) joining a program component on a fist 
processing element to a group of existing program 
components on at least a second processing ele- 
ment so that each of the existing components is 
aware of the present and location of the joining 
components; 

b) informing, each member of the group of 
physically distributed program components when 
one or more components which are members of 
the group, depart from it; 

c) selecting, as a distinguished member, one 
program component from a group of distributed 
program components such that, within the group, 
there is never more than one distinguished mem- 
ber; and 

d) providing mutually exclusive rights to the 
group of distributed program components such that 
no more than one component can appropriate a 
given right at any time- 
Stated in still other terms the present invention 

is a synchronization service, for use with a com- 
puter having, an operating system distributed over a 
plurality of processing elements, to allow the con- 
struction of customized synchronization schemes 
for synchronizing the constituent components of a 
distributed program, the service including a syn- 
chronization master control comprising: master 
control means for activating the synchronization 
service; polling means for polling the processing 
elements associated with the components of the 
distributed program so as to monitor the status of 
the processing elements; control means for joining 
new members to the group, and for handling de- 
partures of members from the group; and a 
database means containing information representa- 
tive of the current state of the synchronization 
service at a given point in time. 



Brief Description of the Drawings 

The present invention will now be described in 
more detail with reference to the accompany draw- 
ings, wherein like parts in each of the several 
figures are identified by the same reference char- 
acter, and wherein: 

Figure 1 depicts a simplified block diagram 
of the synchronization service of the present inven- 
tion; 



Figure 2a is similar to Figure 1 but is for one 
specific embodiment thereof; 

Figure 2b is a variation on the embodiment 
of Figure 2a; 
5 Figure 2c is similar to Figure 2b; 

Figure 3a is a chart depicting the primitives 
and corresponding replies employed by the inven- 
tion; 

Figure 3b is a symbolic representation of the 
70 constituent tasks of synchronization master control 
of Figure 1 ; 

Figure 3c is a symbolic representation of the 
constituent tasks of member agent 1 1 of Figure 1; 

Figure 4 is a simplified functional flow dia- 
75 gram for a database; 

Figure 5 is a simplified functional flow dia- 
gram for a database; 

Figures 6 to 8, 9a, 9b, and 10 to 13 inclusive 
represent action sequences helpful for understand* 
20 ing the operation of the present invention; and 

Figure 14 is a simplified representation of 
the useage dependencies helpful in understanding 
the operation of the present invention. 

25 

Detailed Description 

Synchronization service 10 is based on a gen- 
eral distributed program paradigm. This paradigm 

30 is represented by the concept of synchronization 
groups. A synchronization group is a set of distrib- 
uted program components called "members", and 
referred to by the reference character 18, which 
cooperate to achieve a common objective. Note 

35 that members 18 are not a part of synchronization 
service 10, but they use synchronization service 
10. 

In other words, the distributed operating sys- 
tem 15, to which synchronization service 10 is 

40 applied, will support both distributed application 
programs and distributed system programs. Both 
the distributed application and system programs 
consist of several program components (called 
members 18) which in turn consist of subcom- 

46 ponents called tasks. In synchronization service 10 
there is one synchronization group for each distrib- 
uted application or system program. 

A primitive synchronization operator has effect 
only within the domain of a particular synchroniza- 

50 tion group. Synchronization groups, therefore, en- 
capsulate units of tightly coupled distributed func- 
tionality. Of course, synchronization service 10 al- 
lows many "synchronization group to coexist on a 
single distributed operating system 15. 

55 The basic construct of synchronization service 

10 is the synchronization group representing a set 
(i.e.» a system) of distributed entities which are 
tightly coupled to each other in some way. The 
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state and action dependencies whicfr bind these 
entities are not specified at this level sa that syn- 
chronization groups are decoupled: from application 
semantics. 

Fbrmaliyv a synchronization; group is a set of s 
components, called members fS, in which: eacti 
group ideally has the following properties: 

(1 ) Uniqueness: There can be any number of 
synchronization groups in a larger system but each 
synchronization group is distinguished from all oth- io 
ers by a unique synchronization gruop identifier. 

(2) Physicaf distribution: Each member of a 
synchronization group exists on a different pco^ 
cessing element 12, (This is simpty a matter of 
convenience: extending the concept of synchro- 75 
nizatian groups to logically distributed entities is 
possible). Note that there are no restrictions con- 
cerning the number of synchronization groups 
which may have members 18 on a particular pro- 
cessing element 12* This means that two or more 20 
synchronization groups can overlap in physical 
space. 

(3) Reliable communication: Communication 
between any pair of members 18 is non-lossy r non- 
duplicating, and order-preserving. Furthermore, faft 25 
connectivity is assumed; i.e., each member tS can 
communicate directly wrtfr all other members 1& tf 

the physical] system does not have these properties 
then it is assumed that an underlying communica- 
tion service exists which provides them. The intent sq 
here is to isolate communications issues from syn- 
chronization issues. 

(4> Dynamic behavior Members 18 can de- 
part or join the synchronization group at any time 
and independently of each other. (The group exists 35 
as long as at least one member 18 exists.) Depar- 
tures may be either application-driven or due to 
processing element 12 failure. This property cap- 
tures the dynamic nature of real-world components. 

(5) Mutual exclusion: Each synchronization 40 
group maintains a set of shared objects called 
rights, each of which can be either free or asso- 
ciated with at most one member 18. They are 
functionally equivalent to semaphores (reference: 
E.W. Dijkstra, Cooperating Sequential Processes, 45 
Technical Report EWD-123, Technological Univer- 
sity, Eindhoven, 1965) but for a distributed environ- 
ment. (However, a member 18 can hold more than 

one right at a time.) A departing member 18 cannot 
abscond with a right since any rights it holds are 50 
automatically freed. In essence, rights are a gen- 
eral mechanism for distinguishing between group 
members 18. The assignment of functional signifi- 
cance to rights is up to the application. 

(6) Distinguished member: One and only one ss 
member 18 of every synchronization group is des- 
ignated as its distinguished member. The appoint- 
ment is made at random and is transferred to 



another member 18 if the cunent distinguished 
member 18 departs. This property is intended to 
serve those synchronization strategies which re- 
quire a central coordinator although synchronization 
service 10 makes no assumptions regarding the 
functional significance of the distinguished member 
18. (Note that the distinguished member feature is 
simply a special case of the mutual exclusion prop- 
erty but has been singled out purely for conve- 
nience.) Since the selection and preservation of a 
distinguished member 18 is by synchronization 
service 10, application programs need not imple- 
ment their own election algorithms. 

A synchronization group represents a unit of 
synchronization. The facilities of the synchroniza- 
tion service 10 (described later) are all limited in 
scope to the respective synchronization group. 

The synchronization problem is often formu- 
lated as a problem of maintaining data consistency 
in a dynamic environment. From that point of view, 
the synchronization service 10 ensures consistency 
of the folowing information sent to members 18: 

(1) current membership list; 

(2) the identity of the distinguished member; 

and 

(3) the status of all group rights. 

This information is maintained consistently and 
correctly in the face of continual departures and 
arrivals of members 18. 

The concept of synchronization groups does 
not encompass application program-level consis- 
tency; that is the responsibility of the application 
program. Instead, a synchronization group main- 
tains a consistent view (on all its members 18) 
concerning the status of its objects: the list of 
active members 18, the status of rights, the distin- 
guished member designation. These responsibil- 
ities are therefore removed from the view of the 
application program. 

Figure 1 depicts a simplified block diagram "of 
synchronization service 10 of the present invention. 
A distributed application program, structured as a 
synchronization group, typically has members 18 
(i.e. distributed program components) which are 
physically distributed across two or more process- 
ing elements 12a....12n (referred to collectively as 
processing elements 12). In the implementation of 
Figure 1, the structure of synchronization service 
10 matches the structure of the synchronization 
group by providing a local synchronization control- 
ler, i.e. member agent 11, for each group member 
18. Thus, there is a separate implementation of 
synchronization service 10 for each application pro- 
gram; note, however, that there is only one syn- 
chronization master control 13 regardless of how 
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many implementations; and only one syn ch r on iza- 
tion agent 14 per processing element. 12- Each 
implementation is functionally independent of the 
others. 

Note thar the* group of processing: elements t2 
together with processing element 1& form part of 
the distributed computing environment (i.e. distrib- 
uted operating system 15) which synchronization 
service 10 is designed to synchronize. Not also 
that each processing element 12 may have a plu- 
rality of member agents 1T, and that processing 
element T9 may be combined with- one of the 
processing elements 12. 

Member agents 11 provide the main interface 
to the synchronization service 1 (L Application pro- 
gram components (i.e. members TS) initiate syn- 
chronization activities by invoking the desired syn- 
chronization primitives (to be described later). This 
is communicated to the local member agent 11 
which then interacts with other member agents 1 1 
in order to effect the specified synchronization 
function. The member agent 11 also informs the 
members 18 of synchronization requests initiated 
by other members 18 as well as group events such 
as the failure of active members 18 and the joining 
of new ones. 

Member agents ft are dynamic entities which 
follow the dynamics of thee application* programs 
they serve. A member agent 11 is created (by the 
local synchronization agent 14) when an application 
program component (i.e. member 18) requests to 
be synchronized with other members 18 in a syn- 
chronization group. It is destroyed when the mem- 
ber 18 is unsynchronized. 

To ensure coherent behaviour of synchroniza- 
tion service 10, control of the individual implemen- 
tations of the service 10 is centralized. This is done 
through a three-level hierarchy with a unique mas- 
ter controller at the top (i.e. synchronization master 
control 13), an intermediate layer of controllers in 
the middle (i.e. synchronization agents 14a to 14n, 
referred to collectively as synchronization agents 
14), and a layer of member agents 11 at the 
bottom. This hierarchy allows a decomposition of 
the control problem into snrr^ler more comprehen- 
sive subproblems. Note from Figure 1 that there is 
one synchronization agent 14 for each processing 
element 12, and it controls all the member agents 
1 1 in that processing element 12. 

Figure 2a is similar to Figure 1, but depicts a 
specific embodiment of the synchronization ser- 
vice, referred to by reference character 100 as 
applied to distributed operating system 115. In 
Figure 2a there is a synchronization master control 
13 on processing element 119^ three processing 
elements 112a, 112b, and 112c. three synchroniza- 
tion agents 14a, 14b, and 14c. along with six mem- 
bers 18a to 18f along with their corresponding 



member agents 11a to 11f respectively. In the 
distributed computing example of Figure 2a, pro- 
cessing elements 112a, 112b, 112c and 119 are 
each an IBM PC-AT. Note that the members 18a to 

5 t8f inclusive are not part of synchronization service 
100 while everything else shown in Figure 2a is. 
Members 18a to 18f inclusive use the synchroniza- 
tion service 100. Note also that there is another 
synchronization master control (not shown) on stan- 

10 dby. 

Figure 2b is similar to Figure 2a, but is further 
simplified and depicts only those items that con- 
stitute one implementation of synchronization ser- 
vice 100 (i.e. implementation 100a). That is. mem- 

75 bers 18a and 18e (Figures 2a and 2b) form one 
synchronized group. Members 18b, 18c, 18d, and 
18f (Figure 2a) form at least one other synchro- 
nized group. 

Figure 2c is a simplified application to exem- 

20 plify synchronization service 100a of Figure 2b. In 
Figure 2c the hardware implementating synchro- 
nization service 100a is a group of IBM personal 
computers of the AT series, linked by an IBM LAN 
(local area network) 226. That is, processing ele- 

26 ment 112a is an IBM PC-AT computer 212a, pro- 
cessing element 112b is an IBM PC-AT computer 
212b, and processing element 119 is an IBM PC- 
AT computer 219. 

In Figure 2c. computer 212a is a telephone 

30 operator's workstation as is computer 212b. The 
application in Figure 2c is to maintain a telephone 
directory and to allow the user at both computers 
212a and 212b" to have access to the telephone 
directory, to access it to determine an individual's 

35 telephone number, and to be able to update the 
telephone directory as changes occur. Computer 
219, in this example, handles the tasks of synchro- 
nization master control 13 and database 16 (Fig. 
2b) 

40 Returning now to the general case of Figure 1, 

the role of synchronization master control 13 is to 
provide internal synchronization between the com- 
ponents of the local synchronization service 10. In 
essence, it performs those functions where a con- 

46. sistent (but not necessarily correct) view of the 
system 15 is required. More precisely, synchro- 
nization master control 13 is responsible for 



60 ( 1 ) Activation of synchronization service 10. 

This is done by activating the synchronization 
agents 14 as the processing elements 12 are re- 
started. 

55 
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(2) Monitoring of processing elements 12. 

This function involves observing (polling) tile 
status of all processing elements 12 by commu- 
nicating with local synchronization agents 14. Any 
changes in these states are detected by synchro^ 
nization master control 13 and appropriate notifica- 
tions are dispatched to the synchronization service 
components affected by the change. 



(3) Management of synchronization groups. 

synchronization master control 13 is the centra! 
arbiter for ail synchronization groups in the local 
synchronization service 10. It is involved in han- 
dling transient conditions which occur in group 
operation: 

-group establishment, 
-joining of new members 18, and 
-departures of joined members 18. 
Note that synchronization master control 13 does 
not participate in the steady-state operation of syn- 
chronization groups and, consequently, is not nor- 
mally a performance bottleneck. 

Synchronization master control 13 must be 
highly fault-tolerant since synchronization service 
10 may be used to implement standby schemes by 
applications. For that reason it is backed up by at 
least one other . instance operating in standby 
mode. If the currently active synchronization mas- 
ter control 13 fails, the standby will take its place. 
Because this is the Synchronization Service, the 
selection of an active synchronization master con- 
trol 13 from the set of instances must be 4one 
through an internal agreement (election). This is the 
only place in the entire system where the synchro- 
nization service 10 cannot be used for such a 
• purpose. However, in this case, the problem occurs 
in a very specific context and can be solved in a 
specific way (for example, by using a bully al- 
gorithm for a distributed election as described in 
Elections in a Distributed Computing System by H. 
Garcia-Molina, IEEE Trans, on Computers, (C- 
31.1). Jan. 1982). 

Once the active synchronization master control 
13 has been selected, the standby resorts to a 
monitoring mode in which it periodically polls the 
active instance until a failure is detected. 

Since a standby is used, following a failure of 
the synchronization master control 13, its previous 
state must be reconstructed on the standby, prefer- 
ably without involving the application program. This 
can be achieved through the information kept by 
the synchronization agents 14. As a consequence, 



except for slightly extended service times due to 
the recovering process, application programs are 
unaware of synchronization master control 13 fail- 
ure. 

5 

SYNC MASTER TASK 

The Sync Master Task 20 is the root task (i.e. 

to program) of the synchronization service 10 control 
hierarchy. It provides the central control point for all 
synchronization groups. It consists of four main 
subcomponents as depicted in Figure 3b and is 
located within synchronization master control 13. 

75 The four main subcomponents of the Sync Master 
Task 20 are as follows: 

SYNC MASTER CONTROL 21 establishes and 
maintains the operational state of the Sync Master 
Task 20. This includes the Sync Master recovery 

20 algorithm. Sync Master Control 21 consists of the 
main procedure of the Sync Master Task 20. 

POLLING CONTROL 22 is responsible for de- 
tecting failure of processing elements 12. This sub- 
component sends periodic messages to all syn- 

25 chronization agents 14. If a reply is not received 
within a certain time interval (after several retries 
have been attempted) the corresponding process- 
ing element 12 is declared as failed and a notifica- 
tion is sent to all remaining synchronization agents 

30 14. This subcomponent is implemented within the 
Sync Master Task 20. 

SYNC AGENT CONTROL 23 deals with events 
which occur at the processing element 12 level. 
This subcomponent is responsible for activating 

35 newly-recovered synchronization agents 14 as well 
as for accepting notifications, from the synchroniza- 
tion agents 14, about the arrivals and departures of 
group members 18. These are then relayed to the 
appropriate Group Control 24. This subcomponent 

40 is also implemented within the Sync Master Task 
20. 

GROUP CONTROL 24 handles events which 
are relevant to one group. This includes the joining 
and departure of group members 18. The Group 

45. Control function is implemented by the Group Mas- 
ter Task 25. There is one such task 25 for each 
synchronization group. Tasks 25 are created dy- 
namically by the Sync Master Task 20. 

The tasks comprising the Sync Master Task 20 

so maintain a shared detabase 16 (Figure 1) which 
represents a snapshot of the current state of the 
synchronization service 10. This database is de- 
scribed later. 

55 
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SYNCHRONIZATION AGENT 

A synchronization agent 14 resides in the corv- 
troi program of each processing element 12 which 
requires synchronization service to and it is the 
sole representative of the Sync Master Task 20 in 
that processing element 12. The synchronization 
agent 14 has the following responsibilities: 
-It accepts SYNCHRONIZE directives and creates 
corresponding member agents 11. 
-It monitors the status of all active member agents 
11 on its processing element 12 and detects their 
disappearance (spontaneous or planned). 
-It notifies the synchronization master control 13 of 
all changes (arrivals and departures) of Member 
Agents 11 on Its processing element 12. 
The synchronization agent 14 is implemented by 
the Sync Agent Task which is part of the operating 
system 15 on the corresponding processing ele- 
ment 12. 

The synchronization agents 14 are permanent 
representatives of synchronization master control 
13 within their host processing element 12. They 
have three main purposes: 

(1) Synchronization agents 14 are a focal 
point for controlling all member agents 11 within a 
single processing element 12. This reduces the 
load on synchronization master control 13 which 
simply sends common control information to syn- 
chronization agents 14 for distribution to local 
member agents 11. 

(2) Synchronization agents 14 isolate mem- 
ber agents 11 from the effects of synchronization 
master control 13 failures. All communication be- 
tween the synchronization master control 13 and 
Member Agents 1 1 is channeled through the syn- 
chronization agents 14. If the synchronization mas- 
ter control 13 is temporarily unavailable (due to 
failure), the synchronization agents 14 will hold 
member agent 1 1 messages destined for the syn- 
chronization master control 13 until the latter is 
reinstated. In this way failures of the synchroniza- 
tion master control 13 are masked from member 
agents 1 1 and hence the applications. 

(3) Synchronization agents 14 participate in 
the recovery of the synchronization master control 
13. When a synchronization master control 13 is 
being reinstated it can reconstruct its operational 
state simply by querying all the synchronization 
agents 14. This is much faster and more reliable 
than querying the member agents 11 since these 
are more dynamic and more numerous. 

The synchronization master control 13 main- 
tains a database 16 (Figure 1) which represents the 
current state of the synchronization service 10 with- 
in the system 15. The database can be accessed 
through two keys: 

-by group identifier -for access to the data for a 



particular synchronization group, and 
-by processing element identifier -for access to 
synchronization service components located on a 
particular processing element 12. 
s The basic structure used is the linked list of 

dynamically allocated control blocks, each block 
corresopnding to some synchronization service 
component. This represents a trade-off between 
the requirement to minimize storage costs and the 

70 need for fast access to the data. 

The next section describes the operation of the 
internal mechanisms used to achieve the synchro- 
nization functions, in the following discussion the 
communication between member agents 11 is as- 

75 sumed to be reliable; i.e., it is non-lossy, non 
duplicating, and order preserving, ff the commu- 
nication medium is unreliable an underlying reliable 
communication service provided within the distrib- 
uted operating system can be used. 

20 Rights are a set of shared objects within each 

synchronization group; each right can be free or 
assicated with at most one member 18. One exam- 
ple of a right is a database lock whereby only one 
user at a time can write to a database and no one 

2S else can read or write at that time. See also the 
•Update* right referred to later. 

Rights are distributed in a centralized fashion 
since that minimizes overhead and complexity. In 
principle, this can be done by any member agent 

30 11. For convenience, the control and distribution of 
rights are performed by the distinguished member 
(one of the members 18). The distinguished mem- 
ber 18 already has the uniqueness and fault-toler- 
ant properties which are also required by the con- 

35 troller for rights. Thus, the Member 18 selected as 
the distinguished member has to perform this spe- 
cial function in addition to its standard synchroniza- 
tion functions. The selection of a distinguished 
member is done, by the synchronization master 

40 control 13, at the time the group is established (see 
below). 

When a member 18 requires a right, its mem- 
ber agent 11 directs the request to the distin- 
guished member 18. If the right is available, the 

45 distinguished member 18 will grant the right and 
inform the requesting member agent 11. If the right 
is already appropriated, then depending on the 
type of request made, the request is either queued 
by the distinguished member 18 or it is refused. In 

so the first case, requests are handled on a first-come 
first-served basis. 

Should the current distinguished member 18 
fail, a new one is appointed by the synchronization 
master control 13 (which is also resonsible for 

55 detecting the failure). Of course, until a new distin- 
guished member 18 is appointed, rights cannot be 
distributed or retrieved, but all the other synchro- 
nization services are still available. In order to mini- 
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mize the effect of a distinguished member 18 fail- 
ure, the 1 state of rights is reconstructed to the point 
just prior ta failure. Each member 18 keeps a list of 
ail rights? whicrr it has appropriated as well as a list 
of ail itss a ulsUudi i rie^rts requests. This informa- 
tion is tfrar exchanged: with the new distinguished 
member 18 which can then assume the same state 
as the previous distinguished member 18. The 
entire switchover process is transparent to the ap- 
plication program. 

!f a member 18 fails, the distinguished member 
will automatically release any rights held by that 
member T& and also purge any queued requests 
generated: by that member 18. 

Member agent t1 is the main functional com- 
ponent of synchronization service 10 and is re- 
sponsible for handling all directives initiated by the 
user. It performs four classes of functions as de- 
picted in Figure 3c and as represented by the 
following; 

The^ COMMUNICATIONS HANDLER 33 pro- 
vides a reliable (order-preserving, non-lossy, non- 
duplucattng) communications service between 
group members 18; in order to minimize deadlocks 
the communication mode used is asynchronous 
messages passing. This function is required only if 
there is rrcr reliable communications service present 
within* tha distributed operating system 15. 

The GROUP STATE HANDLER 32 maintains a 
local version of the current state of all the other 
group members 18. 

The DIRECTIVE HANDLER 31 provides the 
interface between user tasks (components of mem- 
bers 18) and the member agent 1 1 . 

The DM HANDLER 30 implements the distin- 
guished member functionality and is active on only 
one member 18 of the group at a time. This 
member 18 is selected by the Group Master Task 
25 (Figure 3b). The distinguished member 18 is 
responsible for allocation of rights as well as for 
broadcasting group status change notifications to 
all other members 18 of the group. (This informa- 
tion is received from the Group Master Task 25.) 

Member agents 11 are created dynamically by 
the synchronization agent 14 in response to a 
SYNCHRONIZE directive (Primitive). They are also 
destroyed by the synchronization agent 14 after 
they have left the group or following a failure. 



Broadcasts and Acknowledgements 

When an application program initiates a broad- 
cast (via the GROUP-BROADCAST primitive), its 

5 local member agent 1t distributes the rnformation 
to all other active member agents 11. It then accu- 
mulates acknowledgements until all active member 
agents 11 have replied after which the application 
program is notified (via the GRP-ACK reply signal). 

70 If an element 12 fails before its acknowledge- 

ment is dispatched, the broadcasting member 
agent 1 1 will assume an implicit acknowledgement 
from that member so that failures will not disrupt 
the application. 

75 

Group Establishment and Joining of New Members 

A newly joining member 18 first informs the 
20 synchronization master control 13 (via its synchro- 
nization agent 14) of its intent to join the synchro- 
nization group. The synchronization master control 
13 then determines if this is the first reported 
member of the group. If it is, then this Member 18 
25 is designated as the distinguished member 18 and 
a notification is sent back. This establishes the 
group. 

If the group is already established, synchro- 
nization master control 13 registers the new mem- 
30 ber 18 as being in the joining state and informs the 
group's distinguished member agent 11. Upon re- 
ceiving this notification the distinguished member 
agent 1 1 broadcasts a join request to all member 
agents 1 1 on the list and waits for the correspond- 
as ing group acknowledgement. The period between 
the broadcast of the join request and the full ac- 
knowledgement of that request by all joined mem- 
ber agents 1 1 is called the joining interval. During 
that time some member agents 11 will become 
40 aware of the new member agent 11 before others. 
This opens up the possibility that some messages 
broadcast within the group may bypass the par- 
tially synchronized member agent 11. If messages 
received by this member agent 11 are passed to 
45 the application program, then the application pro- 
gram function of this member 18 would not nec- 
essarily perceive the same sequence of group 
events as other members 18; it could miss some. 
Therefore, the new member agent 11 must ac- 
so knowledge any messages received from other 
member agents 11 (in order to satisfy the acknowl- 
edgement requirement) but, once acknowledged, 
the messages are discarded; i.e. they are not 
passed on to the application (an exception is mes- 
55 sages containing other joining or departure re- 
quests which are processed by the member agent 
11 but still not relayed to the application). This 
mode of operation remains in effect until the join 

10 
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request is finally acknowledged by the entire 
group. At that point, the new member 18 informs 
its: application that it is fully joined and switches to 
normal operation. The overall effect, as perceived 
by the application, is that the joining operation is s 
atomic. 

The handling of messages that were discarded 
during the joining interval is no different to the 
application program than the handling of messages 
missed by the member 1 8 while it was down; that 10 
is, once synchronized with the gruop, the applica- 
tion program must proceed to upgrade its func- 
tional state to be consistent with the functional 
states of other members 18. The best method for 
achieving this depends on the application program. 15 



Departure of Members 

The departure of a member 18 from a synchro- 20 
nization group occurs when the member 18 de- 
cides to unsynchronize or when the host process- 
ing element 12 fails. In the former case, the depart- 
ing procedure is as follows: the synchronization 
group Cue. agent 11) notifies the Sync Master Task 25 
20 of its intention. This event is relayed, via the 
appropriate Group Master Task 25 (Figure 3b), to 
the distinguished member 18 of the group. The 
distinguished member 18 then broadcasts this in- 
formation to all other group members 18. Note that 30 
there is one Group Master Task 25 for every syn- 
chronization group defined in service 10. 

In the case of a processing element 12 failure, 
the failure is detected by the Polling Control 22 
within Sync Master Task 20 (Figure 3b) and the 35 
same sequence as described above is executed. 

If the departed member 1 8 was a distinguished 
member, Group Master Task 25 will first select a 
new distinguished member 18 and then proceed in 
the same manner as above. 40 

The synchronization agents 14 are intermediar- 
ies between synchronization master control 13 and 
the member agents 11. Synchronization agents 14 
are created and dispatched when their host pro- 
cessing element 12 is initialized. Upon creation as 
they wait to be contacted by the synchronization 
master 13, if one exists. Any application level re- 
quests for synchronization are queued until an ac- 
knowledgement is received from synchronization 
master control 13. so 

During normal operation, the synchronization 
agents 14 serve as a relay point for communication 
between the synchronization master control 13 and 
the member agents 11. All communication is buf- 
fered until acknowledged by the receiver so that 55 
the Member Agents 11 are protected from tem- 



porary failures of synchronization master control 

13. The synchronization agents 14 also extract and 
store any information relevant to the reestablish- 
ment of the synchronization master control 13. 

Most of the operation of the synchronization 
master control 13 has already been described 
above. The only aspect remaining is the monitoring 
function. 

The monitoring of the existence of processing 
elements 12 is done by the Polling Control 22 
which polls each individual synchronization agent 

14. The failure of a processing element 12 implies 
that the corresponding synchronization agent 14 is 
down as well as all member agents 11 that were 
present on that processing element 12. When that 
happens the synchronization master control 13 no- 
tifies all affected Group Master Tasks 25. These, in 
turn, inform their distinguished member agents 11 
which then broadcast this information to other 
member agents 1 1 . 

Before we go any further, it may be advanta- 
geous to introduce the primitives used with syn- 
chronization service 10. The primitives can be split 
into two categories: 

(1) Synchronous Primitives are in the form of 
request-reply pairs; member agents 11 submit re- 
quests for some action to be performed on their 
behalf and synchronization service 10 eventually 
matches these with appropriate replies. 

(2) Asynchronous Notifications are sponta- 
neous signals informing a member agent 1 1 about 
changes in the status of its group or conveying a 
message sent by some other member agent 11. 

There are only two types of asynchronous no- 
tifications that can be sent to a member agent 11: 
-GROUP-CHANGE (group status) is sent when a 
new member 18 has joined or an active member 
18 has departed from the group. The status xor 
formation includes the complete new membership 
list and the id of the new distinguished member. 
-GROUP-MSG (message) signals the arrival of a 
message from some other member 18 (broadcast 
or point-to-point). 

The application program must allow forms of 
communication (i.e. synchronous and asynchro- 
nous) although it may choose to handle asyn- 
chronous communications in a synchronous man- 
ner by ignoring them until the current activity se- 
quence is complete. 

The synchronous primitives and corresponding 
replies are depicted in chart form in Figure 3a, to 
which attention is directed. 

The primitives are: 
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-SYNCHRONIZE (group-id) 

This is directive which is issued by a member 
18 (via its member agent 11) when it wishes to 
bBcome synchronizs* witfr the group, specified by 
<group-id>. If no group exists at the time, one is 
established. The only signal expected in reply to 
this directive is the SYNCH-DONE signal. 



-SYNC-DONE (group-status) 

This is <£ signal; from the synchronization ser- 
vice 10 (Le-. member agpent 11) in response to a 
successful synchronization of a member 18 follow- 
ing the invocation of the SYNCHRONIZE directive. 
The return parameter, <group status>, contains the 
same information about the status of the group as 
the GROUP-CHANGE primitive described below. It 
includes a. <dm-flag> parameter which informs the 
member 18 if it is the bearer of the distinguished 
member status. 



- UNSYNC 

This directive is used: when a member 18 de- 
cides to depart from its group, ft ensures orderly 
deactivation. 



-UNSYNC-DONE 

This signal is a confirmation that the member 
18 has been removed from its synchronization 
group. 



-GROUP-CHANGE (group-status) 

This is an asynchronous signal which is gen- 
erated by the member agent 11 whenever a new 
member 1 8 joins the group or when a member 1 8 
departs from the group. If this mmeber 18 is the 
new distinguished member as a result of the 
change, a <dm-flag> parameter in the <group- 
status> data record will be set appropriately. The 
treatment of this situation is left to the application 
program. The new status of the group is also 
returned. 



-REG-RIGHT (right-id, mode) 

This directive is issued when a member 18 
needs exclusive access to a group right. If the right 
is available, it is guaranteed to be granted to only 
one requesting member 18 (there may be multiple 



simultaneous requests for the same right). If the 
right is not available, then if the <mode> parameter 
specrfie a "queued" request, it is queued until it 
can be serviced. Alternatively, if the <mode> pa- 
5 rameter specifies "immediate" the request is re- 
fused since the right has already been appropriated 
by another member 18 of the group. 



to - R-GRANTED (right-id) 

This signal informs a member 18 that it has 
been granted the required right. 

75 

-R-RERJSED (right-id) 

This signal informs a member 18 which has 
requested a right, with the "immediate reply" mode 
20 specified in the request, that the right is not avail- 
able. (If a queued request was made then this 
signal will never be generated.) 



25 -REL-RIGHT (right-id) 

This directive is used to release an appropriat- 
ed right 

30 

-R-RELEASED (right-id) 

This signal is the reply to the REL-RIGHT 
directive. 

35 

-QRY-RIGHTS 

This is a directive which is used to obtain a 
40 snapshot of the distribution of group rights among 
group members. 



-R-STATUS (rights-status) 

45 

This is a reply signal to the QRY-RIGHTS 
directive. The <rights-status> parameter lists, for 
each group right, the member-id of the member 
which owns it, it any. 
50 Note that service 1 0 cannot guarantee the cur- 

rency of the returned information since changes in 
the distribution of rights can occur at any time. 



55 
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-GRP-BRDCST (message) 

This directive is uascfe ta broadcast a synchro* 
ntzatjorr event (message ta all synchronized mem- 
bers 18. It is the raapianaibility' of the synchroniza- 
tiorr service TQ (via member agent 11) to ensure 
that all members 18 receive the message. The 
<message> parameter can be used to timestamp 
the synchronization event. The higher level soft- 
ware is responsible for supplying this parameter as 
wett as interpreting: its functional significance. 

-GROUP-ACK 

This is art arfcnowfedgenient signal for the 
GRP-BRDCST directive. It signifies that all mem- 
bers 11 have received the latest broadcast mes- 
sage. 



-SND-TOMEM (message) 

This directive is used to send a point-to-point 
message to another group member 18. 



-MSG-ACK 

This is arr acknowledgement that the latest 
point-to-point message has been received by the 
destination member T8, 

Before the invention is described further, it 
may be of value to give some brief examples of the 
application of the primitives* 

The first example is the control of a standby 
configuration. In this configuration there are two or 
more distributed program components (i.e. mem- 
bers 18) each on a different processing element 
12, each of which is equally capable of providing 
the necessary function. Only one should be active 
at any given time while the others are standing by, 
ready to be activated should the active one fail. 
Assuming that they are alt part of the same syn- 
chronization group that the algorithm which each 
member 18 executes is the same (the synchroniza- 
tion service primitives are highlighted in capitals): 
SYNCHRONIZE; 
Wait for SYNC-DONE signal; 
If not selected as the distinguished member then 
Repeat 

Listen for SYNC-CHANGE signals; 

until selected as the distinguished member; 

Execute funciton; 

If a member 18 is not selected as the distin- 
guished member following synchronization with the 
group, then it simply waits until it is designated as 
the distinguished member. 



The next exampled concerns the updating of a 
replicated database, i.e. the same example men- 
tioned in the Background of the Invention. In this 
case there are multiple instances of a database, 

5 each of which can initiate an update request as a 
result of external activity. Such requests will be 
called external to distinguish them from "shadow 
requests". Shadow request are copies of an exter- 
nal request which a member 18 sends to all other 

70 members 18 so that they can make the appropriate 
changes to their copies of the database. For brev- 
ity, the handling of any other requests except up- 
date requests is ignored. 

The solution shown below uses the mutual 

76 exclusion feature of the synchronization group. A 
right, called the Update right, is defined. The holder 
of this right is the member 18 whose request will 
be honored; all other members 18 must withhold 
their requests and perform the shadow request 

20 sent by the holder of the right 



Solution A 

2s Repeat 

Wait for next request; 
If external request then 
begin 

REQ-RIGHT (update); 
30 While waiting for R-GRANTED 

Handle any incoming shadow requests; 

GRP-BRDCST (external request); 

Handle external request; 

REL-RIGHT (Update); 
35 end 

else 

Handle shadow request 
until termination; 

Note that the application program need not be 

40 concerned with spontaneous failures of other mem- 
bers 18 since that is handled by the synchroniza- 
tion service 10. 

An important problem which must be handled 
by this application (i.e. Solution A, above) is the 

45 addition of new or recovering instances. These will 
not necessarily have the same. state as the others 
and therefore must be brought to the same func- 
tional level. The situation is complicated by the 
possibility that updates may be initiated at other 

so instances whil the new instance is being upgraded. 
One method of dealing with this is for the new 
instance to appropriate the Update right to ensure 
that the state remains unchanged while it is being 
upgraded. The algorithm performed by a restarting 

55 instance is then: 
SYNCHRONIZE; 
Wait for SYNC-DONE signal; 
REQ-RIGHT (Update); 

13 
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While waiting for R-GRANTED 
Discard any shadow requests received;: 
Obtain current copy of database^: 
REL-RIGHT (Update);: 

Following this, the? nunnai 1 fflfquafsfrrpitigeafflng; s 
algorithm described above (Lei. Solution A) is ex^ 
ecuted. 

The current copy of the database is obtained 
from any other member 18 through an internal 
protocol using point-to-point messages (i.e. SND- io 
TOM EM directives). Instead of a copy of the entire 
database it may be more- convenient to request an 
update log and then- perf or m the* updates missed 
while the member 18 instance was dawm. 

Figure 4 is a functional flow diagram represent- rs 
ing the synchronization service? tG database tS 
when accessed through the processing: element 12 
identifier. 

The head and tail pointers (AGT-LST-HD and 
AGT-LST-TL) respectively, point to a linked list of 2ff 
synchronization agent control blocks (tAGTCB) for 
those synchronization agents 14 involved. 

There is one synchronization agent control 
block tAGT-CB for eacfr processing element 12 
which requires synchronizations service 1(L ft con- 2s 
tains a link (AGT-LST-LNK) to other synchroniza- 
tion agent control blacks tAGET-CEL This chain en- 
ables quick scanning ofi affected processing; ele- 
ments 12 when an entire block of processing ele- 
ments 12 fails. Each synchronization agent control 30 
block tAGT-CB also contains a pointer (MMCB- 
LST-HD) to a chain of member agent control 
blocks (tMEM-CB) whichr reside on that processing 
element 12. Through this chain it is possible to 
detect quickly all synchronization groups which are 3S 
affected by the failure of a processing element 12. 
Whereas all other chains in the synchronization 
service database 16 remain unchanged once they 
are established, this chain follows the dynamics of 
member 18 joinings and departures. ao 

In order to simplify searching and Jist main- 
tenance, the last Sync Agent control block tAGT- 
CB in the list is a dummy block. 

Each member agent control block tMEM-CB 
corresponds to one member 18 of one synchro- 45 
nization group. Among other data, this control block 
contains a pointer (not shown irr the diagram) to the 
corresponding synchronization agent control block 
tAGT-CB. This link allows quick reconfiguring of 
the processing element-Member Agent chain when so 
necessary. 

Figure 5 is a functional flow diagram represent- 
ing the synchronization service database 16 when 
accessed through the unique group identifier. 

GRP-HDR [gropu id] is a static array of point- 55 
ers. Each item of the array points to a circular list 
of member agent* control blocks (tMEM-CB of 
which belong to the same synchronization group. 



The member agent control blocks tMEM-CB 
are linked into a circular list to facilitate selection of 
a distinguished member. This list grows as mem- 
bers 18 are added to the synchronization group, 
each successive block identified by the next avail- 
able positive integer (MEM-ID). This integer cor- 
responds to the member 18 identifier. 



ACTION SEQUENCES 

This section describes various action se- 
quences within synchronization service 10. A dia- 
grammatic representation is used to show these 
sequences. The following conventions are used. 

• A full horizontal line indicates a message or 
rendezvous between two components (i.e. pro- 
grams or tasks): 

C0MP1 C0HP2 



signal 

i > • 

where signal is the name of the entry procedure in 
component COMP2 which accepts the signal. 
COMP1 is the component which sent the signal. 

• a vertical line (1) following the reception of a 
signal indicates processing within the appropriate 
component which received the signal. This pro- 
cessing results in one or more signals being dis- 
patched to other components: 







signal -2 


signal -1 


> 


< 





• If an asterisk (") appears next to a signal it 
implies that the signal may be repeated (to dif- 
ferent destinations). 

• A signal which is enclosed in braces 
(e.g.,<signal> indicates that the signal is not man- 
datory and may be omitted depending on circum- 
stances. 
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• Bracketed numbers in the Figures (e.g. (1)) 
designate explanatory notes which contain textual 
descriptions pertaining to votous signals. The 
notes are given in the text relating to the relevant 
Figure. As it is believed that th& Figures am self- s 
explanatory, only brief comments will be made 
regarding the figures. 



Joining of New Members 70 

An "empty"" synchronization group is one in 
which no members ta are active* When the first 
member T8 joins, it is designated as the distin- 
guished member by default Figure 6 depicts a 15 
member 18 joining an empty group. The sequence 
of events is as depicted in Figure 6, to which 
attention is directed. The abbreviations used in the 
Figures are as follows: APPL means an application 
task; SNYC AGT means the synchronization agent 20 
task; MEM AGT means the member agent task; 
SYNC MST menas the synchronization master task 
20; GRP MST means the Group Master Tast 25; 
MEM AGT (DM) means the distinguished member 
agent task; APPL (DM) means the application task 25 
which corresponds to the distinguished member 
agent. 

The following notes rate to the bracketed num- 
bers in Rgure 6. 

Notes: 30 

(1) The Sync Agent will create a member 
agent task only if it had not existed previously, 
otherwise it will REINIT a previously created task 
instance. The START-AGT signal which follows ini- 
tialization is used to pass initial data to the member 35 
agent 11. 

(2) The AGT-MST-MSG signal to the sync 
master 13 contains the complete information about 
all member agents 11 on this processing element 

12, including the newly-created member 18. (This ao 
ensures state convergence even in the presence of 
design faults.) The MST- REPLY message is used 
for positive acknowledgement so that the Sync 
Agent can send the next message to the Sync 
Master if it has one. (Only one outstanding mes- 46 
sage is allowed between the Sync Master and a 
Sync Agent) 

(3) If this group has not previously existed, a 
new Group Master is created. In that case a STAR- 
TUP signal follows to pass initial data to the Group so 
Master Task, and an ACTIVATE signal is used to 
force it into an operational mode. If the group had 
existed previously (but had lost all its members) 

the existing Group Master Task is used. 

(4) Once the Group Master has been ac- 55 
tivated, a GRP-EVENT signal is sent by the Sync 
Master informing it of the joining of the first mem- 
ber. 



(5) Upon receipt of the GRP-EVENT signal, 
the Group Master selects the newly-created mem- 
ber agent 11 as the distinguished member and 
sends it a GRP-STATE signaL This signal estab- 
lishes a connection between the Group Master and 
the Distinguished Member. All subsequent GRP- 
STATE signals are sequenced to ensure proper 
event ordering as well as to guard against commu- 
nication failures. The GRP-REPLY signal is used to 
acknowledge one or more GRP-STATE signals and 
provides reliable communication. 

The GRP-STATE signal contains the complete new 
state of the group rather than just information about 
the changes. This ensures that the system will 
converge to the true state even in the presence of 
design faults. 

(6) The CHECK-FAIL signal is used to poll 
the application task to detect unexpected failures of 
the application. The application task never receives 
this signal; however, should the task fail, the mem- 
ber agent task will be notified by the underlying 
operating system kernel. 

(7) The SYNC-REPLY signal contains a reply 
code of SYNC-DONE. 

Rgure 7 depicts the sequence for joining an exist- 
ing synchronization group; the Group Master Task 
already exists, and the distinguished member is 
used to notify (broadcast) the other members 18 of 
the presence of a new member 18. 
Notes: 

(8) If the application has so requested, a 
GROUP-CHANGE signal is sent by each member 
agent 11 to the application whenever it detects a 
change in status of the group. In the case of the 
distinguished member the status change is gleaned 
from the GRP-STATE signal. 

(9) When the distinguished member receives 
a GRP-STATE signal which indicates a group 
change (not all do), it broadcasts the new state to 
all other group members 18 using a MEM-MSG 
signal. Each member 18 acknowledges such mes- 
sages with an ACK signal to provide reliable com- 
munication. 

(10) When the newly-joining member 18 re- 
ceives its MEM-MSG from the distinguished mem- 
ber it will send a SYNC-REPLY signal to the ap- 
plication (instead of a GROUP-CHANGE signal). 
The control flow for the departure of a member 18 
is shown in Figure 8. Note that the case of a 
processing element 12 failure is not shown here 
but is instead treated separately. 

Notes: 

(11) The sequence shown here corresponds 
to a voluntary departure initiated by the application 
program issuing an UNSYNC directive. This results 
in the member agent task terminating which, in 
turn, sends a COMPLETE signal to the parent task, 
the Sync Agent. The sequence is similar in situ- 
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ations where the departure is not voluntary: 
-When the application task fails, the member agent 
tt is notified (through the failure of the CHECK- 
FAIIL message) which results in the termination of 
tte member agent task (and consequently, raising 
of the COMPLETE signal). 

-If the member agent task itseif fails, the Sync 
Agent is notified by the operating system kernel 
with a COMPLETE signaL 

(12) Indicates a <GROUP-CHANGE> signal 
to an application task not shown in the Figure. 
Figures 9a and 9b together depict the recovery of 
the synchronization master control 13 (i.e. Sync 
Master). The most general case is considered, i.e. 
the case of a running synchronization service 10 
with active synchronization groups. This includes, 
as a subset, the case of a "cold" start. 

Notes: 

(13) Upon activation, Sync Master sends an 
ACTIVATE signal to each configured Sync Agent. 
The Sync Agent, whether they are already active or 
not, will respond with an AGT-REPLY message 
which includes a list of all member agents sup- 
ported on that processing element (The MST-RE- 
PLY signal is used for acknowledgement: refer to 
Figure 6.) 

(14) Following activation of the Sync Agent, 
the Polling Control subcomponent 22 of Sync Mas- 
ter Control sends a POLL-AGT message to which 
the Sync Agent responds with an AGT-REPLY 
message. This exchange is repeated periodically to 
detect outages of the processing element. 

(15) A Group Master is initiated only the first 
time a group is encountered. Refer to Figure 6 for 
further details on Group Master initiation. 

(16) Before activating a Group Master, it is 
provided with data regarding the status of its mem- 
bers through GRP-DATA signals. Each signal con- 
tains the information for one member agent of one 
group. (This info is obtained from the AGT-REPLY 
messages.) In this way. the Group Master recon- 
structs the status of its group. 

(17) After all Sync Agents have responded, 
the reconstruction is complete and an ACTIVATE 
signal is sent to all Group Masters. The Group 
Masters respond by sending a GRP-STATE signal 
to all distinguished members. Since this signal 
contains the complete group state, any group 
changes that might have occurred while the Sync 
Master was down are detected. 

Figure 10 depicts the procedure for handling the 
failure of a processing element 12 which contains a 
synchronization agent 14 (Sync Agent). 
Notes: 

(18) The Sync Master detects a failure of a 

processing element when a TIME OUT event is 

received. This means that a Sync Agent has not 
responded to a poll. 



(19) For each group affected by the process- 
ing element failure, the Sync Master will send a 
GRP-EVENT signal to the respective Group Mas- 
ter. 

s Figure 11 depicts the procedure for the recovery of 
a processing element 12 which is part of synchro- 
nization service 10. Note that the recovery of pro- 
cessing element 12 does not extend to recovering 
member agent 11 tasks. It is assumed that these 

w will be recovered when the application tasks (i.e. 
programs) which use them are restarted. Thus, the 
only action to recover a process element 12 is to 
integrate the sync agent 14 with the rest of syn- 
chronization service 10. 

is Notes: 

(20) When a previously failed Sync Agent 
finally responds to a POLL_AGT signal, the Sync 
Master initiates the recovery procedure. 

(21 ) The Sync Master registers the new pro- 
20 cessing element 12 and sends an ACTIVATE sig- 
nal to the Sync Agent on that processing element 
12 (Refer to Figure 9a for a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the activation sequence). 

Figure 12 depicts the procedure for member 18 to 
25 member 18 messages. This procedure (protocol) is 
used both for group broadcasts and point-to-point 
messages between members 18. 
Notes: 

(22) In case of a broadcast, a copy of the 
30 message is sent to each member 18. If the mem- 
ber 18 is not active, the message is not sent. 

(23) Upon receiving a MEM-MSG signal 
which indicates an application-level message the 
message is relayed to the application task respon- 
ds sible for receiving asynchronous messages. 

(24) A SYNC-REPLY (codes: GRP-ACK or 

MSG ACK) signal is sent back to the originator. 

Figure 1 depicts the procedure employed in the 
processing of all directives which require distin- 

40 guished member intervention (rights handling direc- 
tives). 
Notes: 

(25) If the request is made on the distin- 
guished member site, then no message is sent. 

45 (26) A reply signal (MEM-MSG followed by a 

* SYNC-REPLY to the application). 

In one implementation made by the inventors, 
the code for synchronization service 10 was con- 
tained in ten files which were distributed into six 
so units, the useage dependencies (and compilation 
order) of which are shown in Figure 14. 
Notes: 

SYNCCTRL contains the stub of the Sync Master 
unit and directives to include three files 
55 (SYNCMST, SYNCGMST, and SYNCPOLL) which 
implement the Sync Master function. It also con- 
tains the definitions required for the master 
database 16. SYNCMST is an "include" file which 
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contains the cod© for the Sync Master Task. 
SYNCGMST is an "include" file which contains the 
code for the Group Master Task. 
SYNCPOLL contains the Polling Control 22. 
S¥NCLQCL contains the stub of the Sync Agent 
unit as well as a definition of data and procedure 
objects shared by the Sync Agent Task and the 
Member Agent Tasks. It also contains directives to 
include two files (SYNCAGT, SYNCMAGT). 
SYNCRESX contains the definition of the SYN- 
CHRONIZE primitive. This unit must be loaded with 
the application code which uses the synchrorrizar 
ton service. 

SYNCDEF1 contains a set of internal compile-object 
definitions for the synchronization service. This ir*- 
eludes the definition of all entries used for 
nication between synchronization service compo- 
nents which are hidden from user programs. Since 
this file contains only compile objects it is not 
loaded. 

SYNCDEFX contains a definition of all compile- 
objects which are exported by the synchronization 
servie to its users. Since this fife contains only 
compile objects it is not loaded* 
Application tasks which use the synchronization 
service need to include SYNCRESX and SYNC- 
DEFX in their useage lists. 

Note that SYNCCTRI implements the functfan 
of synchronization master control 13 (Fig. 1), and 
that SYNCLOCL and SYNCRESX together imple- 
ment the functions of member agent 11 and syn- 
chronization agent 14 (Fig. 1). The files SYNCDEF! 
and SYNCDEFX are not resident in the service; 
they can be thought of as tools used in the con- 
struction of the synchronization service but they 
are not themselves a part of it. 

Simplified pseudocode listings for the main 
constituents of the invention follow as appendix L 
They are believed to be self-explanatory. Any 
elaboration of the material is accomplished through 
the use of appended notes, to which attention is 
directed. 

As a further aid to the understanding and to the 
use of the present invention the following (a copy 
of a "User's Reference" to the synchronization 
service of the present invention, as prepared by 
one of the inventors) is included as Appendix IL It 
will expand on the use of the present invention. 



Claims 

1. A synchronization service [10] for use with a 
computer having a distributed operating system, to 
allow the construction of a customized synchroniza- 
tion scheme, for synchronizing the constituent por- 
tions of a distributed program, said service com- 
prising: 



a general set of application-independent synchro- 
nization primitives, whereby the construction of 
said customized .synchronization scheme is 
achieved by the selective implementation of said 

5 app&cation-i independent synchronization primitives. 

2. The synchronization service of claim 1 
wherein said application-independent primitives 
comprise the following functions: synchronize; syn- 
chronize done; and unsynchronize. 

to 3. The synchronization service of claim 2 
wherein said primitives further comprise the follow- 
ing functions: request right; right granted; right re- 
fused; release right; group broadcast; and group 
acknowledge. 

T5 4. The synchronization service of claim 3 

wherein said primitives further comprise the follow- 
ing functions: unsynchronize done; send to mem- 
ben and message acknowledge. 

5. A synchronization service [10] for use with a 
20 computer having an operating system [15] distrib- 
uted over a plurality of processing elements [12J, to 
allow the construction of a customized synchroniza- 
tion scheme, for synchronizing the constituent por- 
tions [18] of a distributed program, said service 

2S comprising: 

a common synchronization master control means 
[131; 

a synchronization agent means [14] for each pro- 
cessing element; 

30 a plurality of application program components [18], 
each component located on a different processing 
element, each said component having associated 
therewith a member agent [11], said member agent 
being a program for interfacing with said synchro- 

35 nization agent means, and said synchronization 
agent means interfacing between said master con- 
trol means and said member agent, whereby a 
customized synchronization scheme can be con- 
structed based upon a general set of application- 

40 independent synchronization primitives contained 
in both said synchronization agent means [14] and 
said member agent [11] and accessed via said 
synchronization agent means. 

6. The synchronization service of claim 5 
46 wherein said application-independent primitives 

comprise the following functions: synchronize; syn- 
chronize done; and unsynchronize. 

7. The synchronization service of claim 6 
wherein said application-independent primitives fur- 
so ther comprise the following functions: request right; 

right granted; right refused; release right; group 
broadcast; and group acknowledge. 

8. A synchronization service [10] for use with a 
computer having an operating system [15] distrib- 

55 uted over a plurality of processing elements, to 
allow the construction of a customized synchroniza- 
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tion scheme, for synchronizing the constituent 
component of a distributee* program, said service 
[iai comprising, ttre steps afz 

a) joining? a program-: component [t8I on a 
first: processing; eiommtt [t2J a group of existing s 
program components [1*8$ on at least a second 
processing element [12] so that each of the exist- 
ing components is aware of the presence and 
location of the joining components; 

b) informing each member of a group of w 
physically distributed program components when 

one or more- components which are members of 
wd group,, depart from- it* 

c) selecting, as a distinguished member, one 
progrror component from a group of distributed 75 
program components such that within said group, 
there is never more than one said distinguished 
member; and 

d) providing: mutually exclusive rights to said 
group of distributed: program components such that 20 
no more than one said component can appropriate 

a given right at any time. 

9. The synchronization service of claim 8 fur- 
ther including the step of providing reliable point- 
to-point communication between said distributed 25 
program components art the basis of their internal 
group identifiers. 

tOt "The synchrorrizaSof* service of claim 9 fur- 
ther including the step of providing a broadcast 
mechanism from any one program component to so 
all other program components which are currently 
declared as being in the same group as the broad- 
casting component. 

11. The synchronization service of claim 10 
wherein said program components are components 35 
of an application program. 

12. The synchronization service of claim 10 
wherein said program components are components 
of an operating system .program. 

13. The synchronization service of claim 8 40 
wherein said physical processing elements are 
logically distributed entities at one physical loca- 
tion. 

14. A synchronization service [10], for use with 

a computer having an operating system [15] dis- 45 
tributed over a plurality of processing elements 
[12], to allow the construction of customized syn- 
chronization schemes for synchronizing the con- 
stituent components [18] of a distributed program, 
said service comprising, as required, the steps of: so 

a) establishing a synchronization group for 
said distributed program, said group comprising at 
least one distributed program component [18]; 

b) joining a program component [18] to said 
group of existing program components so that 55 
each of the components is aware of the presence 

and the location of all the other components in said 
group; 



c) informing each member of said group of 
distributed program components when one or more 
components which are members of said * group, 
depart from it; 

d) selecting, as a distinguished member for 
sard group, one program component from said 
group of distributed program components such 
that, within said group, there is never more than 
one said distinguished member; and 

e) providing mutually exclusive rights to said 
group of distributed program components such that 
no more than one said component can appropriate 
a given right at any time. 

15. The synchronization service of claim 14 
further including the step of providing full connec- 
tivity between all said distributed program compo- 
nents of said group. 

16. The synchronization service of claim 15 
wherein said distributed program is an application 
program. 

17. The synchronization sen/ice of claim 15 
wherein said distributed program is an operating 
system program. 

18. The synchronization service of claim 15 
wherein each said program component [18] is on a 
different processing element [12]. 

19. A synchronization service [10], for use with 
a computer having an operating system [15] dis- 
tributed over a plurality of processing elements 
[12], to allow the construction of customized syn- 
chronization schemes for synchronizing the con- 
stituent components [18] of a distributed program, 
said service including a synchronization master 
control [13] comprising: 

master control means [21] for activating said syn- 
chronization service; 

polling means [22] for polling the processing ele- 
ments [12] associated with said components of 
said distributed program so as to monitor the sta- 
tus of said processing element; 
control means [24] for joining new members [18] to 
said group, and for handling departures of mem- 
bers [18] from said group; and 
a database means [16] containing information re- 
presentative of the current state of said synchro- 
nization service at a given point in time. 

20. The synchronization service of claim 19 
further including, at each said processing element, 
a synchronization agent [14] comprising: 

means for accepting synchronization directives and 
for creating corresponding member agents; and 
means for monitoring the status of all active mem- 
ber agents on said processing element and report- 
ing same to said synchronization master control 
[13]. 

21. The synchronization service of claim 20 
further including at each said processing element 
[12], a member agent [11] each synchronization 
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group, comprising: 

communications means [33] for providing a reliable 
communications service between program compo- 
nents [18]; 

storage cneans [32] for maintaining a tocaJ version s 
of the current state of all other program compo- 
nents [18]; 

handler means [31] for providing the interface be- 
tween user tasks and said member agent [1 1 ]; and 
distinguished member means [30] for implementing io 
the distinguished member function on only one 
program component [18] at any given time. 
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© A synchronization service for a distributed operating system or the like. 



© A synchronization service which can be incor- 
porated into a distributed operating system as a 
shared service. It allows the realization of different 
custom-built synchronization strategies for different 
applications. This approach is based on defining a 
general set of application-independent synchroniza- 
tion primitives. These are provided by the distributed 
operating system in the form of a synchronization 
service. By themselves the individual primities are 
insuffient to provide synchronization. However, they 
can be combined in different ways to realize cus- 
tomized synchronization strategies. This leaves the 
£2 ultimate responsibility for synchronization with the 
^application, but in a much simplified form. Applica- 
tion programs can combine these primitives to con- 
00 struct the most suitable form of synchronization. 
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An implementation of several architected inter-process communication 
facility (IPCF) verbs (interface commands) can be designed as a two- 
tiered interface, A high-level interface is used by untrusted users 
and users in an unpinned environment. The high-level interface to each 
verb provides the architected interface, validates the input to IPCF, 
and performs any pinning of data in storage that is needed before the 
use of the underlying transport mechanism. A low-level interface is 
used both by trusted IPCF users running in a pinned environment and by 
Che high-level portion of the implementation of that yerb. The low- 
level interface to each verb accepts as input a modified version of the 
architected interface and provides its users with a fast path to the 
transport mechanism. 

The Inter-Process Communication Facility (IPCF) is a set of 
functions, called verbs /"^wKich ^pr:6vides~Ttwo processes the ability to* 
communicate with ore another using architected interfaces.* IPCF n:ay 
use a number of different underlying trc^n.sport mechanisms to support 
this communication, depending on what trannport mechanisms are avail- 
able, and whether the communicating processes are running on the same 
processor or on different processors connected by one of the transport 
nechanisms. An LPCF connection between two processes is opened using 
the IPCF Open verb, then requests and response? to those requests are 
sent on this connection using other IPCF verbs. Associated with the.^ 
verbs which concern requests are Data Descriptor Elements (DF.s)^. DEs 
are fields in the Operation Request Block (ORB), the architected inter- 
face to IPCF, which describe the data associated with the request. For..' 
example, if the process which sends a recuest (the requester) needs to' 
send some data to the process which is to perform the request (the ' 
server), DEs are placed., in . the ORB to describe this data to the IPCF ' 
and ultimately to the underlying transport mechanism, so that the circa 
can be used by the server. 
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LOW-LFVEL INTERPROCESS COMMUNICATION FACTTJTY INTERFACE - Continued 



The IFCF v erbs which have the lo ngest "potential, path lengths, an^ 

which are — most — often used, are those verbs for vrhich the user may 

specify DEs :f Send Request, Receive Queue, Receive Request^ Receive 
Data, and Send Response, For these verbs", the greatest contribution to 
path length is in the processing of the DEs . Thus, while the interface 
control block to the low level remains the Operation Request Block 
(ORB) , the DEs associated with the ORB must be changed to a new, 
easier-to-process format, as depicted in the figure. 

T5ata Flags*, Word 1, Bytes 0,1 for Request Response Control Block 
(RRCB) Descriptor Elements. The IPCF implementation could either 
be responsible for setting the value of the Bus Unit field (Byte 1 
hits 3-7), or it could require that the low-level user know this 
value and set it, 

R ef erence~Bif , Uord 1, Byte 2, bit 0 : if this bit is set, then 
this DE is a Reference DE and Word 2 of this DE should be inter- 
preted as the Request ID (RID) of the referenced request. 

Data LengtfT, Word 1, Byte 2, bit 1-7, Byte 3 : This field 
specifies the length, in bytes, of the data in the field specified 
by the following offset field. This field is reserved and must be 
zero if the Reference Bit is set to one (1). This format 
restricts the amount of data described by one DE to 32K-1 bytes, 
but a further restriction that the data must fit within a page 
makes this no problem. If pages ever were larger than 32K-1 
bytes, the Reference bit would have to be moved. 



Qara^Pf fset/Referenced RI_D, Word 2 : If the Reference bit is set 
to one (1), this word contains the RID of the referenced request. 
Otherwise, this is the offset within the memory segment identified 
in Word 3 of the data being described. 

Segment Ident if ierT~ Wcrd 3 : If the Reference bit is set to one 
(1), this field is reserved and must be zero. Otherwise, this is 
the Segment Identifier of the data being described. 

-The Importance of the Offset and Segment ID is that they uniquely^ 
identify_a real ad dresswhich IPCF^an3~d^ermine and plac'e" in" an RRCB_, ~ 
"if necessary. In some implementations, .the meanings of words ? and J™ 
w hen the ref erence bit is zcro_ migh~t __^anj^e^_but_ t hey mu st unique ly 
define a real address. - " — ! — " 



These further restrictions also apply: 



1. 



No data described In, or referenced by, a DE may cross a page 
boundary. Thus, the value in the Data Length field of a DE 
will always be less than or equal to the page size. 
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LOW-LEVEL INTERPROCESS COMMUNICATION FACILITY INTERFACE - Continued 

2. All data described in, or referenced by, a DE must be pinned. 

3. All DE? are assumed to be error free and in the architected 
sequence. 

4. No combined verb functions are implemented at the low level. 
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© Universal asynchronous receiver/transmitter. 



© Data characters to be transferred from a peripheral device to a central processing unit are serially shifted 
into the receiver shift register of a universal asynchronous receiver/transmitter (UART). A multiple byte first-in- 
first-out memory stores a plurality of data characters received by the shift register. The UART checks the status 
of each data character stored in the FIFO to determine whether it will trigger an exception. A bytes till exception 
register indicates the number of data characters remaining in the FIFO until an exception is encountered. Then, 
upon request by the CPU, the UART provides the count of consecutive valid data characters from the top of the 
FIFO to the first exception, eliminating the need to check status on every transferred byte. Each of the multiple 
channels of the UART includes an Initialization Register. Setting the appropriate bit Initialization Register of any 
UART channel allows concurrent writes to the same selected register in each channel's register set. This 
function reduces initialization time for all of the common parameters that are loaded into each channel's 
registers. The UART implements a methodology which allows for the processing of any control characters or 
errors received by the UART during DMA while internal and/or external FIFOs are being used. 
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IMPROVED UNIVERSAL ASYNCHRONOUS RECEIVER/TRANSMITTER 



The present invention relates to data communications between a data processing system and its 
associated peripheral devices and, in particular, to an improved universal asynchronous receiver. transmitter 
(UART) device. According to a first aspect of the invention, multiple data bytes can be transferred from the 
UART in a single access without checking the error status of each individual byte transferred. According to 
5 a second aspect of the invention, the multiple-channel UART allows concurrent writes to the same register 
of each channel's identical register set. According to a third aspect of the invention, the UART processes 
any control characters or errors received by the UART during a direct memory access (DMA) transfer while 
either internal or external first-in-first-out (FIFO) memories are being used. 

Data communications is a broad term used to define the transmission of data from one point to another. 
w To ensure coherent data communications between two or more points, e.g. between a data processing 
system and one of its peripheral devices, an interface standard is established to define the characteristics of 
the communication link. 

The most popular interface standard for data transmission is asynchronous communication. This 

standard specifies that each data character to be transmitted be proceeded by a "start" bit and be followed 
is by one or more "stop" bits. Between characters, a mark condition is continuously maintained. Because 

each transmitted character is bracketed by these "start" and "stop" bits, the receiver is resynchronized with 

each transmission, allowing unequal intervals between characters. 

One commonly used asynchronous data communications device is the Universal Asynchronous 

Receiver Transmitter, or UART. A conventional UART relies on two separate serial shift registers, each with 
20 its own serial port and clock, to receive data from and transmit data to a modem or peripheral device in 

response to control signals from the associated data processing system. This architecture allows data to be 

simultaneously sent and received through the UART at different data rates. 

To transmit data from its associated data processing system to a selected modem or peripheral device, 

a UART can request the parallel transfer of data (typically an 8-bit character, or byte, which is placed on the 
25 system's data bus) into the UART'S transmitter holding register. The transmitter holding register then 

transfers the data to a transmitter shift register which serially transmits each bit of data to the peripheral 

device. Initially, when the transmitter holding register is empty, the UART signals the CPU that it is ready to 

receive data. Data is transferred when a data strobe input from the systems to the UART is appropriately 

pulsed. 

30 Since the transmitter holding register is "empty" as soon as the parallel transfer of data to the 
transmitter shift register occurs, even if the actual serial shifting of data by the shift register is not complete, 
the UART can indicate to the data processing system that a new data character may be loaded into the 
holding register. When the new data is loaded into the holding register, if the serial transmitter shift register 
is not yet free, then the data is held in the holding register until the serial shift of the initial data is 

35 completed. The transfer of the new data into the shift register is then allowed to take place. 

Thus, a conventional UART can retain a maximum of two data characters for transmission from its 
associated data processing system. If the full transmission requires the transfer of more than two 
characters, then the data processing system, which can transfer data much faster than the UART'S 
transmitter shift register, must either wait for the shift register to complete its serial transfer or undertake 

40 different tasks and then respond to multiple interrupts from the UART to complete the transmission. Both 
alternatives are an extremely inefficient use of data processing time. 

Receipt of data by the data processing system from a modem or other peripheral device via the UART 
is subject to the same time inefficiencies as is data transmission. That is, the processor is inhibited by the 
operating rate and data capacity of the UART'S receiver section. As in data transmission, to receive data, 

45 the UART utilizes a shift register and a holding register. A data character is shifted serially from the modem 
or peripheral device into a serial-to-parallel receiver shift register. When the entire data character has been 
assembled in the shift register, it is transferred to a receiver holding register, freeing the receiver shift 
register to receive the next character from the transmission line. The UART indicates to the processor 
system that it has received data ready to be transferred and places the data on the system bus for parallel 

so transfer when the appropriate strobe is received from the system. 

UARTs may be used either in an interrupt mode or in a polling configuration. In the interrupt 
configuration, the UART sends an interrupt to the data processing system which services it by either 
placing data on or retrieving data from the system bus. Because a conventional UART can only retain a 
single data character in each of its receiver and transmitter holding registers, multiple interrupts are 
required if many data bytes are to be transmitted or received. 

2 
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To reduce the interrupt overhead of the processor, a more recent UART design has replaced the single- 
byte receiver and transmitter holding registers with multiple-byte first-in-first-out (FIFO) memories. The 
National Semiconductor Corporation NS16550A UART utilizes two user-selectable 16-byte FIFO memories 
as transmitter and receiver buffers. These transmitter and receiver FIFOs permit accumulation of data 

s characters within the UART. eliminating the requirement for multiple interrupts to the processor in its 
transmission and receipt of data A UART of this type is described in pending U.S. Patent Application Serial 
No. 924.797 filed October 30. 1986 by Michael et al for ASYNCHRONOUS COMMUNICATION ELEMENT; 
the just-identified Michael et al application is hereby incorporated by reference to provide additional 
background information for the present invention. 

io Although the NS16550A UART is a highly advanced device, its status indications are based primarily on 
single byte error indications. 

In the vast majority of cases, data that has been received by the UART is error free. Conventional 
status indications, however, have not allowed the data processing system to detect the number of 
consecutive error-free data bytes in the receiver FIFO. This prevents the removal of consecutive data bytes 

75 by the data processing system until the status for each byte is first read. Since the status of error-free data 
is inconsequential, a considerable portion of the accss time of the data processing system is being wasted, 
i.e. two clock access for each data byte to be read in the case of error-free data. 

UARTs are also available that provide multiple channels for asynchronous communications between a 
data processing system and a number of associated peripheral devices. Each UART channel includes its 

20 own register set, identical to the register set of each of the other channels. This register set stores 
information that characterizes the channel relative to its operation. Typically, the register set of each 
channel is loaded with the appropriate digital information on initialization of the UART; this information may 
then be modified dynamically to meet changing operating requirements. A problem inherent in conventional 
multi-channel UARTs is that, although it may be desired to load identical information into corresponding 

25 registers of each channel, this information must be sequentially loaded into the registers of individual 
channels. Thus, the loading of the registers with identical information, both upon initialization and upon 
dynamic modification wastes valuable processing time. 

The transfer of data in a data processing system can be generally referred to as one of three basic 
types: I/O mapped, memory-mapped or direct memory access (DMA). l/O-mapped and memory-mapped 

30 transfers require processor intervention, thus tying up the processor during the time that data transfers are 
being implemented. In DMA transfers between a peripheral device and system memory, a path is provided 
for direct data transfer without processor intervention. Thus, utilizing this path, the peripheral device can 
transfer data directly to or from the memory at high speed while freeing the processor to perform other 
tasks during the transfer. 

35 Unfortunately, the DMA capabilities of conventional UARTs do not allow for the handling of control 
characters, errors or varying amounts of data received by the UART during DMA while using either internal 
or external FIFOs. Conventional UARTs do not distinguish between control characters, errors or varying 
amounts of valid data before requesting a DMA transfer. Thus, the data processing system must either 
resolve all exceptional data cases or prevent DMA transfer of received data. However, as stated above, 

40 since most of the received data are valid and without exceptions, the UART need only request processing 
time for data transfers when it detects an exceptional data byte. 

A Universal Asynchronous Receiver/Transmitter (UART) in accordance with the present invention 
provides an associated data processing system with a count of the number of consecutive data bytes that 
can be removed from the UARTS receiver first-in-first-out (FIFO) memory before an exception must be 

45 handled. The count is provided to the data processing system on each read cycle. The processor then 
proceeds to read all consecutive valid data bytes in a single access. The number of clock cycles required 
for the read access equals one cycle for reading the valid bytes count plus one cycle for each byte to be 
read. This represents a considerable savings in processor time, since conventional UARTs require that the 
processor access two registers, status and data, for every data byte removed from the receiver FIFO. 

so Thus, in accordance with this first aspect of the invention, data characters to be transferred from a 
peripheral device to a central processing unit are serially shifted into the receiver shift register of a universal 
asynchronous receiver/transmitter. A multiple byte first-in-first-out memory stores a plurality of data 
characters received by the shift register. The UART checks the status of each data character stored in the 
FIFO to determine whether it will trigger an exception. A "bytes till exception" register indicates the number 

55 of consecutive data characters remaining at the top of the FIFO until an exception is encountered. Then, 
upon request by the processor, the UART provides the count of consecutive valid data characters from the 
top of the FIFO to the first exception, eliminating the need to check status on every transferred byte. 

In accordance with a second aspect of the present invention, each of the identical register sets 
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associated with each of the multiple channels of the UART includes an Initialization Register. Setting the 
appropriate bit in the Initialization Register of any UART channel allows the data processing system to 
concurrently write to the same selected register in each channel's register set. This function reduces 
initialization time for all of the common parameters that are loaded into each channel's registers. 
5 In accordance with a third aspect of the present invention, the UART implements a methodology which 
allows for the processing of any control characters, errors or varying amoutns of other data received by the 
UART during DMA while internal and/or external FIFOs are being used. 

Other features and advantages of the present invention will be understood and appreciated by reference 
to the detailed description of the invention provided beiow which should be considered in conjunction with 
to the accompanying drawings- 
Figure 1 is a schematic representation of an Advanced Features Register set of a UART in 
accordance with the present invention. 

Figure 2 is a block diagram illustrating the architecture of a UART in accordance with the present 
invention. 

;s Figure 3 is a schematic representation of Rx FIFO and Tx FIFO data transfers in a UART in 

accordance with the present invention. 

Figure 4 is a schematic representation of the format of Data, Byte Status, Channel Status and 
Channel Exception Registers of the Advanced Features Register Set of a UART in accordance with the 
present invention. 

20 Figure 5 is a schematic representation of the format of Control, Channel I/O, Tx CNT and Rx CNT 

Registers of the Advanced Features Register Set of a UART in accordance with the present invention. 

Figure 6 is a schematic representation of the format of Divisor, Initialization, Comparison Registers 0- 
3 and comparison Registers 4-7 of the Alternate Register Set of a UART in accordance with the present 
invention. 

25 Figure 7 is a flow sheet illustrating the procedure for maintaining an internal and/or external 

transmitter FIFO in conjunction with a system DMA unit. 

Figure 8 is a flow sheet illustrating the procedure for maintaining an internal and/or external receiver 
FIFO in conjunction with a system DMA unit. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the advanced register set A of a Universal Asynchronous Receiver/Transmitter 
30 (UART) in accordance with the present invention consists of eight 32-bit wide registers including five 
registers (addresses 00000 through 10000) for standard serial channel operation, DMA operation, and 
automated transmit Tx flow control, one register (address 10100) for modem or general purpose I/O features 
and two registers (addresses 11000 and 11100) for external FIFO control. 

In addition to the advanced register set A, an alternate register set B that includes eight 32-bit registers 
35 is accessible by setting an Alternate Register Bit. The alternate register set B is used primarily during 
UART initialization: Received data comparison registers, a baud rate divisor, and an I/O data direction 
register (accessed at addresses as indicated in Fig. 1) are all accessible when the Alternate Register Bit is 
set. 

Referring to Fig. 2, five address pins A0-A4 are used to select the internal registers. Identical register 
40 sets are present on each of four serial channels available in the UART embodiment described below; 
channel select pins are provided for access to the register sets of each serial channel. 

All four UART channels reset to a Compatibility Mode. Two bits in a Compatibility Mode register set, 
shown in Rg. 1, allow selection of 8, 16 t 32-bit bus width or Compatibility Mode operation. These two bits 
are IER6 and IER7 in the Interrupt Enable Register (IER), which is discussed in greater detail below. If 
45 IER6,7 are set to 00, 01, 10 to 11, then the UART modes are Compatibility, 8, 16, or 32-bit, respectively. 

Referring again to Fig. 1, a DATA Register (address 00000) is organized as 4, 2 or 1 byte wide fields, 
depending on the programmed bus width. In Fig. 2, the DATA Register represents the storage location at 
the top of a FIFO, in the case of both the receiver and transmitter portions of the UART, and is used to read 
data from a Receiver Rx FIFO 12 or write data to a Transmitter Tx FIFO 14. (Any reference in the following 
so description to "RX FIFO" or "Tx FIFO" is a reference to internal UART FIFOs 12 and 14, respectively. Any 
reference to an external Tx FIFO or an external Rx FIFO will be preceded by the word "external.") 

The Rx and Tx FIFOs 12 and 14, respectively, are a constant length regardless of the bus width. This 
means that one-half the number of accesses are required to transfer data to/from these FIFOs in the 16-bit 
mode as compared to 8-bit mode and one-quarter the number of accesses are required to transfer data 
55 to/from these FIFOs in 32-bit mode as compared to 8-bit mode. 

As illustrated in Fig. 3, when transferring multiple bytes from Rx FIFO 12 through a Data Bus Buffer 10 
during a single access (16-bit or 32-bit Mode), the least significant byte on the CPU bus is the byte that 
was received earlier than the other bytes; when transferring multiple bytes to Tx FIFO 14 through Data Bus 
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Buffer 10 during a single access (16-bit or 32-bit Mode), the least significant byte on the CPU bus is the 
first byte sent out on the serial line. 

Byte Status Register (BSR) 16 provides the associated line status and byte match information for each 
byte that the CPU reads from Rx FIFO 12. As shown in Fig. 1, BSR 16 (address 00100) contains 4, 2 or 1 

s byte-wide fields, depending on the programmed bus width. The type of information provided by BSR 16 for 
each received data byte is overrun, parity and framing errors; break indication, byte match, and byte match 
ID. Individual byte status remains in BSR 16 until the associated data has been read from Rx FIFO 12. BSR 
16 is updated with status for the next group of data bytes as soon as these bytes can be read from the Rx 
FIFO 12. In the block mode, described in greater detail below, BSR 16 accumulates the status of each byte 

jo until it is read. If there are fewer data bytes than the full bus width to be given during the data read, the 
status bytes in BSR 16 will correspond to the position of the data bytes that can be read from Rx FIFO 12. 

A Channel Status Register (CSR) provides the status indication for all interrupts conditions. As shown in 
Fig. 1, CSR (address 01000) contains two byte-wide fields named Interrupt Identification (IIR) and Bytes Till 
Exception (BTE) and two byte-wide reserved fields. 

is The bits of the IIR field are set when their associated interrupt condition is active. The appropriate bit in 
the IER must be set before any indication in the IIR field can activate the external interrupt signal. The IIR 
bit, however, is set when there is an active interrupt condition regardless of the interrupt enable bit setting. 
The following interrupt conditions each set one IIR bit: 

1. Reaching a programmed receiver trigger level or an active receiver timeout condition sets bit IIR7. 

20 2. A match in any of the comparison Registers (described below) sets bit IIR6. 

3. A line status error condition (parity, framing, overrun, break) sets bit IIR5. 

4. A change in any input status indicator from the general purpose I/O lines programmed as inputs in 
the Data Direction Register (described below) sets bit IIR4. 

5. A match in either of the Comparison Tx Flow Control Registers sets bit IIR3. 

25 6. A Tx FIFO empty (TFE) condition or completing a pre-programmed number of transmitter transfers 

via DMA sets bit IIR2. The TFE condition is cleared after the transmitter enable bit is reset or a byte is 
loaded into the Tx FIFO 14. 

7. Completing a preprogrammed number of receiver transfers via DMA sets bit IIR1 . 
IRR bit 0 (TEMT) is set when the transmitter is completely empty. The setting of this bit cannot cause 
30 an interrupt to occur, but it is included in this register for the convenience of checking the transmitter during 
half duplex operation. 

Referring back to Fig. 2, in accordance with one aspect of the present invention, Bytes Till Exception 
Register (BTE) 18 indicates how many bytes remain in Rx FIFO 12 until an exception is encountered. An 
exception is defined in this context as anything other than valid data. e.g. an empty Rx FIFO 12, a line 
35 status error or a Comparison Register match. The BTE count is the status indicator that the system will use 
most often, since data is usually received by the UART without error. The count in BTE 18 is updated after 
every read of the Rx FIFO 12 by the CPU. 

BTE 18 eliminates the need to check status on every byte, since the CPU can now allow the UART to 
perform this function. The UART then provides the count of consecutive valid data bytes from the top of the 
40 Rx FIFO 12 to the first exception. The CPU uses this variable count to determine the number of bytes to 
extract from the Rx FIFO 12 in a read access. 

In the 16-bit mode, the Channel Status is accessed through one 16-bit wide register; in the 8-bit mode, 
the Channel Status is accessed through the two byte-wide registers IIR and BTE. 

Referring to Fig,1, Channel Exception Register (CER) (address 01100 contains two byte-wide fields 
45 named Interrupt Enable (IER) and FIFO Status (FSR) and two byte wide reserved fields. 

The IER field holds the interrupt enable data. The eight possible interrupts are: 

1. Receiver FIFO Trigger Level (RFT) or Receiver Count (RCR); 

2. Match (MCH); 

3. Line Status (LSI); 
so 4. Input Status (ISI); 

5. Transmitter FIFO Flow Control (TFC); 

6. Transmitter FIFO Empty (TFE) or Transmitter Count (TCR); and 

7. Receiver Timeout (RTO) 

The RFT and RCR interrupts are mutually exclusive operations in the UART, as are the TFE and TCR 
55 interrupts. All interrupt priorities are user determined. 

The FSR field indicates the number of empty spaces in Tx FIFO 14, whether or not there is a match or 
an error detected anywhere in Rx FIFO 12, and which bytes in the DATA Register are valid receiver serial 
data. Bits FSR7,6 indicate the number of empty spaces in Tx FIFO 14 according to the following code: 
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FSR 


7 


6 


Tx FIFO State 




0 


0 


empty 




0 


1 


12 full 




1 


0 


1 space empty 




1 


1 


full 



Bit FSR5 indicates that at least one byte is loaded in Rx FIFO 12 that matches a byte in Comparison 

10 Registers 2-7. This bit is used as an advanced signal that there is a control character to be processed. 

Bit FSR4 indicates that there is at least one Line Status indication associated with a data byte in Rx 
FIFO 12. This bit is used as an advanced signal that an error or break has occurred. 

Bits FSR3-0 indicate the byte positions at the top of Rx FIFO 12 that contain valid data. This is needed 
by the CPU only when there is less than an integral number of data bytes presented during a 16- or 32-bit 

75 wide read. When there are less bytes of valid receiver data in DATA Register than the data bus is wide, 
then bits FSR3-0 in the FSR field are set to indicate the valid data byte positions. Only the consecutive data 
bytes that are valid at the time that the FSR field is read will be issued to the CPU during the next read of 
DATA Register. Thus, by comparing the bits that are set in the FSR to the bytes received from DATA 
Register, the user can determine which bytes are valid. This technique means that the UART will not move 

20 additional data into the top of the FIFO until the CPU reads the DATA register. Therefore, the CPU should 
read the DATA Register as soon as possible after reading the FSR to "free" any unused space in the top of 
the FIFO. Bytes will still be taken into the open space not included in the top of the FIFO during this time. 

Using a 32-bit wide CPU data bus, the following example is given. The CPU reads the FSR field when 
there are only three consecutive valid data bytes in Rx FIFO 12 and no other data. Thus, the FSR has the 

25 three lowest order bits set When the CPU then reads the DATA Register, the UART will only issue three 
valid data bytes in the lowest byte positions and a 00 character in the highest byte position. This is the case 
even if a valid data byte enters Rx FIFO 12 between the time the CPU reads the FSR field and the time it 
reads the DATA Register. At all other times, the data presented to the CPU bus will be as wide as the bus. 
Using a 16-bit wide CPU data bus, the following example is given. The CPU reads the FSR field when 

30 there is only one valid data byte in Rx FIFO 12 and no other data. Thus, the FSR field has the lowest order 
bit set. When the CPU then reads the DATA Register, the UART will only issue one valid data byte in the 
lowest byte positions and a 00 character in the highest byte position. This is the case even if a valid data 
byte enters Rx FIFO 12 between the time the CPU read the FSR field and the time it read the DATA 
Register. At all other times, the data presented to the CPU bus will be as wide as the bus. 

35 The Control Register (address 10000) is the heart of UART operations. It contains four byte-wide fields 
that are identified in Figs. 1 and 2 as Channel Format (CFR). Channel Operations (COR), Transmitter 
Operation (TOR) and Receiver Operation (ROR). 

The CFR field controls the UART block mode enable and serial data format. The block mode 
determines whether or not receiver errors will be accumulated in BSR 16. If the block mode is enabled. 

40 BSR 16 accumulates all errors, breaks and matched information associated with data passing through the 
top of Rx FIFO 12. The results of this accumulation is indicated by the LSI and Match bits in the IIR field. 
After the CPU reads BSR 16, all status bits are cleared, including the associated IIR bits. Setting bit CFR6 
enables the block mode. 

The serial data format specification includes data length (5-8 bits), stop bits (1. 1-1/2, 2). and parity. 

45 When bit CFR5 is 0, one stop bit is sent with all data combinations. When bit CFR5 is 1, two stop bits are 
sent with all combinations of data, except 5-bit data which is sent with 1.5 stop bits. The setting of bit CFR5 
does not affect the receiver; it only checks for 1 stop bit. Bits CFR4.3 select the number of data bits 
transmitted or received in each character. If bits CFR4.3 are 00. 01, 10, or 11. then 5, 6. 7. or 8 bits are 
serially transmitted and described, respectively. Setting bit CFR2 enables parity transmission and reception. 

50 When parity is enabled, even parity is selected by setting bit CFR1 . Clearing bit CFR1 when parity is 
enabled results in odd parity. Setting bit CFR0 enables mark or space parity if the parity enable bit CFR2 is 
set. If bits CFR2 and CFR0 are set, then CFR1 determines whether mark (CFR1 =0) or space (CFR1 =1) 
parity is transmitted and received. 

Bit CFR7 is reserved. When written to, this bit should be set to 0 and when read it will always indicate 

55 0. 

The COR field controls Alternate Register selection, receiver coupling, the data bus access width, DMA 
mode selection, transmitter DMA enable and receiver DMA enable. The Alternate Registers (Baud Rate 
Divisor, Alternate Function Register, Data Direction Register and the Comparison Registers are accessible 
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when bit C0R7 is set. As stated above, these Alternate Registers are used primarily during initialization to 
establish the base hardware configuration of the serial channel. 

Two bits are used to determine the receiver coupling (00 = normal. 01 = local loopback, 10 = remote 
loopback and 11 = echo mode). Selecting normal mode default) transfers all of the data the receiver 

s receives to Rx FIFO 12. Selecting the local loopback mode causes the data transferred to the transmitter to 
be internally sent to the receiver. Selecting the remote loopback mode causes the transmitter to send every 
byte the receiver receives, without these bytes entering Rx FIFO 12. Selecting the Echo Mode causes the 
transmitter to send a duplicate of every valid data byte that is in the top of Rx FIFO 12. No bytes that cause 
exceptions, i.e. an LSI condition or a Match condition) are echoed. When the next byte to be echoed is a 

10 byte with an exception. Echo Mode is automatically disabled by setting COR 6.5 to 00 (normal mode). At 
that point in time, the CPU should respond to the exception and echo the appropriate(s). The CPU will re- 
enable to ECHO Mode after the exception is processed. 

Using the comparison Registers in conjunction with the Echo Mode and Rx DMA only requires CPU 
intervention during the receipt of control characters or corrupted data. Because there are many control 

75 characters in the ASCII set below 1F hex that do not get echoed. Comparison Register 2 has an additional 
capability. It can match with any byte entering the Rx FIFO that is less than or equal to its programmed 
value when the ,f less-than-or-equal-to" option is specified by setting TORS. When TOR5 = 0 t Comparison 
Register 2 will operate on an "equal-to" basis only. Thus, in the case of automatically echoing ASCII 
characters, the CPU can: 

20 1 . Set TORS; 

2. Load 1F hex into CMP2; 

3. Load 7F hex into CMP3; and 

4. Set COR 6.5 to 11 , respectively. 

All characters received between the value 20 and 7E hex will be automatically echoed by the UART. All 
25 other values would create exceptions, thus signalling the CPU and disabling the Echo Mode. 

Bits COR4.3 determine the data bus width. The data bus can be either 8. 16 or 32 bits wide. The 8-bit 
wide bus has two modes of operation: Compatibility Mode or 8-bit Mode. If bits COR4.3 are signal to 00. 
01, 10 or 11, then the operating modes are Compatibility Mode. 8-bit mode. 16-bit mode and 32-bit mode, 
respectively. 

30 Bits COR2.1.0 control Tx and Rx DMA. Bit COR2 determines the DMA mode; the two options are 
single-transfer (bit COR2 = 0) and multi -transfer (bit COR2 = 1). Setting bit COR1 enables transmitter DMA; 
setting bit COR0 enables receivers DMA. When either of these options are disabled, their output signals 
(DMA request) are inactive (high). 

The TOR field controls the transmitter and Comparison Register operations. Through this byte, the CPU 

35 can: 

1 . Enable or disable the transmitter; 

2. Clear Tx FIFO 14; 

3. Program a transmitter break; 

4. Enable transmitter control through /CTS; 

40 5. Enable CMP2 to match on either a less than or equal to condition; 

6. Enable transmitter flow control through the Comparison Registers; 

7. Clear the Comparison Registers; and 

The transmitter enable bit allows the CPU to control the transmitter directly and also to override any 
automatic flow control changes that have impacted the transmitter enable state. Clearing Tx FIFO 14 is 

45 useful if a retransmission of data is required. The transmitter break bit (TOR2) sets the SOUT signal high for 
as long as it equals 1 . /CTS Tx flow control enables or disables the transmitter as general purpose I/O bit 0 
changes from active to inactive, respectively. Comparison Tx flow control enables or disables the 
transmitter as Comparison Registers 0 and 1 match the incoming data. These last two transmitter control 
options automatically set and clear the transmitter enable bit. As stated above, bit TORS enables the iess- 

50 than-or-equal-to option for Comparison Register 2. If TOR5 = 0, then CMP2 will match only when the byte 
entering Rx FIFO 12 equals its programmed value. If TOR5 = 1, then CMP2 will match when the byte 
entering RxFIFO 12 is less than or equal to its programmed value. Bit TOR6 enables the general purpose 
Comparison Registers (COMP0-7). Of these registers, the ones that are loaded with data after a reset or a 
Comparison Register clear are the ones that are actually compared to the incoming data bytes. TOR6 is 

55 used to clear the Comparison Registers without reseting the UART; this bit is self-clearing. This feature can 
be useful when loading the Comparison Registers with a new set of data that contains fewer bytes than the 
previous set. 

The ROR field controls receiver Rx operations. Through this byte, the user can control the insertion of a 
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flow control character into the transmitter data stream, the receiver clock source, the number of receive 
character times delayed until a receiver timeout is issued, set-up the receiver trigger level and clear the Rx 
FIFO 12. 

Writing to ROR7 causes the UART to insert the byte programmed in Comparison Register 1 (i.e. XOFF) 
5 into Tx Shift Register 20 as soon as the present character in Tx Shift Register 20 has been sent. 

The receiver clock (RCLK) for each of the four UART channels can be independently derived from any 
one of four sources. Setting bits ROR6.5 to 00, 01, 10 and 11 selects the RCLK source to equal the baud 
rate generator output, 1 2 the baud rate generator output, 1 4 the baud rate generator output or the signal at 
the RCLK pin, respectively. After reset, the default value of bits ROR6.5 is 00. These options are provided 
jo primarily to allow high-speed transmission of data to a peripheral device which will only be providing low- 
speed keyboard or flow control data back to the CPU. Secondarily, it requires fewer pins to support a UART 
with multiple receivers. The transmitter is unaffected by this selection and is always driven by the baud rate 
generator output. 

A receiver timeout interrupt is used by each serial channel of the UART to indicate that data is present 
15 tn its Rx FIFO 12 and that no CPU or serial channel activity has occurred during a specified period of time. 
This feature activates when there is data in Rx FIFO 12 that can't reach the interrupt trigger level. It ensures 
that the CPU will get an interrupt indicating the presence of receiver data. The amount of delay before a 
timeout interrupt is issued is programmable using bits 4 and 3 of the ROR field. The delay is based on the 
receiver clock and is equal to an integral number of receive character times. If bits ROR4.3 are equal to 00, 
20 01, 10 or 11, then the number of receiver character times delayed before a timeout interrupt is issued is 1, 
2, 3 or 4 receive character times, respectively. A reminder timeout interrupt is issued if the following 
conditions are met: 

1. Data is in Rx FIFO 12; 

2. The CPU has not accessed Rx FIFO 12 during the timeout period; and 
25 3. No now serial number has entered Rx FIFO 12 during the timeout period. 

The receiver timeout interrupt timer is reset whenever a CPU access occurs or a byte is added to Rx 
FIFO 12. It is started when there is a byte in Rx FIFO 12. 

Bits ROR2.1 determine the number of bytes that must be in Rx FIFO 12 before a receiver interrupt is 
issued. Setting bits ROR2.1 to 00. 01. 10. 11 will result in a receiver interrupt being issued when there are 
30 1. 4. 8 or 15 bytes, respectively, in Rx FIFO 12. 

Clearing Rx FIFO 12 is useful when there is an error in the FIFO and it is not desired to extract each 
byte individually before a retransmission occurs. 

In 16-bit mode, the Control Register is accessed through two 16-bit wide registers called the Channel 
and the Tx/Rx Operation. In the 8-bit mode, the Control Register is accessed through the four byte-wide 
35 registers CFR, COR, TOR and ROR. 

Referring to Figs. 1 and 2, the Channel I/O register (address 10100) controls all eight UART I/O pins 
that can be used for a modem interface or as general purpose I/O. The modem interface is configured 
automatically after reset and provides all of the standard inputs (/CTS, /DSR, /DCD, /Rl) and outputs (/RTS, 
/DTR). The Channel I/O register contains four byte wide fields: Set I/O (SIO), Clear I/O (COR), I/O Registers 
40 (IOR), and Delta Input (DIR). 

The Set I/O field is used to set individual output pins. Corresponding output pins will be set on the 
trailing edge of the write strobe when their bits in this field have 1s written to them. These eight bits are 
write only. 

The Clear I/O field is used to clear individual output pins. Corresponding output pins will be cleared on 
45 the trailing edge of the write strobe when their bits in this field have is written them. These eight bits are 
write only. 

Simultaneously writing to bits in both the Set and Clear I/O fields that correspond to the same output 
pin will result in no change in the output pin. Simultaneously setting and clearing different output pins 
through these fields is allowed. Setting or clearing input pins only sets or clears the corresponding output 
so latch. 

The IOR field determines the state of the out-going I/O lines. Writing a 1 to any of the IOR bits sets the 
corresponding output pin high; writing a zero sets it low. All writes to the IOR field are on a byte wide basis. 
If the corresponding pin is an input, the 1 is written into the output latch, but it doesn't affect the pin. Bits of 
this field are both read and write. When reading bits that are designated outputs, the value of the output 
55 latch is returned. Reading bits that are designated inputs provides the status of the pins. 

The DIR field provides input status information for any of the I/O pins programmed as inputs (a change 
in any of the input lines sets the corresponding bit in this register). The setting of any delta bits in the DIR 
field can cause an interrupt to be issued to the CPU if ISI interrupts are enabled in the IER field. These 
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status bits are read only; writing to them does nothing. When the CTS Tx Flow control bit in the DIR field is 
enabled, 10 bit 0 is automatically made to look like an input. The line becomes the .CTS input line which 
enables and disables the transmitter. 

After reset, the IOR, DIR and ODR fields are automatically initialized to a condition that assumes the 
UART is connected to a modem or an Electronic Industries Association (EIA) interface. 

In this configuration, the bits are all programmed to 1. assigned specific functions (i.e., CTS, /RTS, 
etc.), and have a predetermined direction established in the DDR 22. Since this is essentially a general 
purpose I'O port allowing various configurations, the default pin and bit assignments are used when 
communicating with a modem or an EIA interface to preserve system compatibility. The default assign- 
ments for the bits are as follows: 



BIT 


IOR 


DIR 


DDR 


0 


CTS 


CTS 


input 


1 


DSR 


DSR 


input 


2 


Rl 


Rl 


input 


3 


DCD 


DCD 


input 


4 


RTS 


'CTS (delta) 


output 


5 


DTR 


/DSR (delta) 


output 


6 


GENR'L I/O 


Rl (delta) 


input 


7 


•GENR'L I/O 


DCD (delta) 


input 



The trailing edge of the <RI (ring indicator) signal sets the status bit in the DIR field. 

In the 16-bit mode, the I/O Register is accessed through two 16-bit wide registers called the Set/Clear 
and the IOR/DIR Registers. In the 8-bit mode, the I/O fields is accessed through the four byte-wide registers 
SIO, CIO. IOR and DIR. 

Referring to Figs. 1 and 2. the TCR and RCR Registers 24 and 26, respectively, contain four byte wide 
fields, three of which are named Tx Count (TCR) or Rx Count (RCR). respectively. These registers, along 
with the DMA capability of the UART, can be used to create and control external FIFOs for the data, as 
described in greater detail below. 

The TCR Register 24 (address 11000) is a programmable counter used to track the number of bytes 
loaded into.Tx FIFO 14 via DMA. The number of bytes that are to be transferred to Tx FIFO 14 via DMA 
before a TCR interrupt is issued by the UART is programmed. The TCR counter 24 decrements for each 
byte transferred to Tx FIFO 14. When the zero count is reached, transmitter DMAs are disabled and the 
TCR bit in the IIR field is set. If the TCR bit in the IER field is enabled, then the interrupt pin goes active 
low. If the TCR bit in the IER field is not enabled, then only the TCR bit in the IIR field is set. The actions 
associated with the TCR counter 24 only take place if transmitter DMA is enabled and the counter 24 is 
loaded with a value other than zero. If the TCR counter 24 is not loaded after reset, or is loaded with a value 
of zero, then the actions associated with this counter do not take place. This DMA process can be halted at 
any time by disabling transmitter DMA or by loading counter 24 with zero. 

The RCR register 26 (address 111) is a programmable counter used to track the number of bytes 
loaded into system memory (RAM) via DMA. The number of bytes that are to be transferred from Rx FIFO 
12 via DMA before receiver DMA interrupt is generated by the UART is programmed. The RCR counter 26 
decrements for each byte transferred from Rx FIFO 12. When the zero count is reached, the UART disables 
receiver DMAs. The Rx DMA bit in the IIR field is set and the UARTs INTR line goes active low if it is 
enabled in the IER field. The actions associated with counter 26 only take place if receiver DMA is enabled 
and counter 26 is loaded with a value other than zero. If the counter 26 is not loaded after reset, or is 
loaded with a value of zero, then the actions associated with counter 26 do not take place. This DMA 
process can be halted at any time by disabling receiver DMA or by loading counter 26 with zero. 

Referring again to Figs. 1 and 2. the Baud Rate Divisor Register (address 00000 in the Alternate 
Register Set) contains two byte wide fields named High Divisor (HDR) and Low Divisor (LDR) and two byte 
wide reserved fields. The HDR and LDR fields hold the 16-bit wide divisor for the channel's baud rate 
generator 24. The HDR field contains the high byte of the divisor and the LDR field contains the low byte. 
This register resets to 000C hex. This is the divisor for 9600 baud if XIN is connected to an 1 .8432 MHz 
clock input. 

The Initialization Register (address 00100 in the Alternate Register Set) contains two byte-wide fields 
named Alternate Function (AFR) and Data Direction (DDR) and two reserved fields. The AFR field contains 
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three active bits. In accordance with a second aspect of the present invention, setting bit AFRO -n any of the 
UART's four channels allows the CPU to concurrently write to the same selected register .n each channel s 
req.ster set. This function reduces initialization time for all of the common parameters that are loaded into 
each channel's registers. The CPU can set or clear bit AFRO by accessing any channel s reg.ster set. When 
5 bit AFRO is set. the channel select pins still determine which channel will be accessed dur.ng read 
operations. Setting or clearing bit AFRO has no effect on read operations. 

Bit AFR1 determines the function of the MF pin. If AFR1 =0 (the default state), then the MF p,n w.l 
provide the normal ring indicator function (the s.gnal ring indicator is normally activated by a modem that 
has sensed an incoming phone call.) When AFR1 = I. the MF pin will provide the output for that channel s 

'° BAU Setting wTafW resets the associated channel. This is a user reset that is channel specific, as opposed 

to the reset that resets all of the channels. , « e u * 1 ;„ nnn 

The DDR field establishes the data direction for the general purpose I.O. Setting any bit to 1 in the DDR 
Held causes the corresponding 1-0 bit to be an output. This field is always accessed on a byte wide basis. 
, 5 After reset the DDR field is automatically initialized to the default modem configuration. The six lower bits 
in the DDR field are used in the modem interface and function as previously described, and the two upper 
b.ts are programmed as inputs. The DDR field resets to Oc. which establishes the direction for the standard 
modem and EIA interface signal assignments. 

The Comparison Registers (addresses 01000 and 01100 in the Alternate Reg.ster Set are byte-w.de 
20 registers that are compared to the bytes in Rx FIFO 12 for a match. Both registers consist of four byte-w.de 
fields named Comparison 0 (CPO) through Comparison 3 (CP3) and Comparison 4 (CP4 through Compari- 
son 7 (CP7) These registers are programmed during initialization with the data (typically, hex representa- 
tion control characters) that are to be matched during receiver operation. Once they are enabled, by setting 
bit COR5. they will be compared to the received data when it enters Rx FIFO 12. Anytime a mateh with a 
as received byte occurs, bit 6 in the IIR field will be set when the matched byte is at the top of Rx RFC 12. An 
interrupt will be issued to the CPU if it is enabled in the IER field. The Match status b.t in BSR 16 
associated with the matched data byte will be set. so that the matched byte can be identified. Also the 
Comparison Register ID bits in the appropriate BSR 16 will be set. Only Comparison Registers that have 
been loaded by the CPU since the last reset or since the activation of the Comparison Reg.ster clear brt are 
30 compared to the received data stream. ...„.,_.. -rw •» h« 

Flow control of the transmitted data stream can be controlled by the UART directly. This is done by 
programming Comparison Register 0 and 1 with flow start and stop characters, respectively When either of 
these programmed start or stop flow control characters are matched in Rx FIFO 12. the UART automatically 
enables or disables the transmitter. The transmitter will complete the sending of any byte in its Tx shift 
35 register 20 as the flow control stops characters from being transferred from Tx FIFO 14 to the shift reg.ster 
20 These Flow Control Comparison Registers enable and disable the transmitter by chang.ng the state of 
the transmitter enable bit. The flow control characters are received on the SIN line to Rx shift register 26 
and can be 8 byte characters. The automatic flow control feature can be overridden at any t.me by the CPU 
via the transmitter enable bit. This feature can be disabled via the automatic flow control bit to permit binary 
40 file transfer. After reset. Comparison Registers 0 and 1 are automatically loaded with the XON character (X\ 
hex) and the XOFF character (13 hex), respectively. If the Comparison Flow Control b.t is enabled, then the 
matched characters are not put into Rx FIFO 12 and the TFC status bit in the IIR is set immediately. If the 
Comparison Flow Control bit is not enabled, then the matched characters are put into Rx FIFO 12 and when 
they reach the top of FIFO 12. they set the TFC status bit in the IIR. 
45 Automatic flow control is also available through the CTS pin. When enabled, this feature starts and 
stops transfers to the Tx shift register 20 when 'CTS is active or inactive, respectively. Transmitter flow 
control via /CTS is accomplished by setting or clearing the transmitter enable bit. Transmitter flow control 
via both the Comparison Registers and /CTS is allowed. If this is the chosen mode of operation. then i th e 
most recent input to the transmitter enable bit from the Comparison Registers, the /CTS pin or the CPU 

so prevails.^ ^ comparison Registers are accessed two at a time. In 8-bit mode, the Comparison 

Registers are accessed one at a time. 

Each of the four serial channels of the UART can control both internal and external FIFOs for the UART 
transmitter. The internal Tx FIFO 14 for each channel is 16 bytes deep. Based on 24-bit wide reg.sters. the 
55 external Tx FIFOs can be up to 16.777216 Mbytes deep. 

In an internal Tx FIFO transfer, the CPU writes data to Tx FIFO 14 in bus wide groups. As stated above, 
the data is sent out serially by the transmitter with the least significant byte sent first. The transm.tter sends 
all data in Tx FIFO 14 as long as Tx FIFO 14 is enabled. If Tx FIFO 14 is disabled while a byte is being 
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shifted out. that particular byte is finished, but no more bytes are transferred to the Tx shift register 20. 

If the number of data bytes to be transferred to Tx FIFO 14 is less than one bus width, the CPU will 
send advanced action to the UART. As stated above, this is done by activating the /HBE and AO input 
signals. Data in the Tx FIFO 14 is always stored in consecutive byte locations regardless of the number of 
bytes in each CPU transfer. 

The CPU must program bits 2 and 1 of the Channel Operation Register (COR2.1) for DMA mode and 
Tx DMA enable, respectively. Transfers to Tx FIFO 14 executed by DMA are started when Tx FIFO 14 is 
empty. In DMA mode 0. the transfer request pin deactivates after the first transfer of data into Tx FIFO 14. 
In DMA mode 1, the transfer request pin deactivates when Tx FIFO 14 is full. All transmitter DMA data 
transfers must be the full width of the bus or the HBE and AO bus signals must indicate a byte-wide 
transfer. 

The UART also provides for maintaining an external Tx FIFO in conjunction with a system DMA unit. 
This is done to allow increased transmitter FIFO length without significantly increasing UART die size. 

Referring to Fig. 7, to maintain an external Tx FIFO, DMA control circuitry requests DMA transfers and 
notifies the CPU when a preselected number of bytes are to be transferred from the system memory via 
DMA. One additional register is provided for external FIFO control. This is the Tx DMA counter register. It 
keeps track of the number of bytes transferred from the memory via DMA. The CPU programs this counter 
with the number of bytes to be transferred. The counter decrements for each byte transferred during Tx 
DMA. When the counter reaches 0. the Tx counter bit in the MR field is set and further Tx DMA requests are 
automatically disabled by clearing the Tx DMA enable bit (COR1). If enabled, i.e., bit IER2 set, an interrupt 
will be sent to the CPU. The CPU responds to this interrupt by: 

1 . Checking the CSR to determine the interrupt; 

2. Checking the Tx DMA counter to disable the interrupt: 

3. Restarting the system DMA for another Tx transfer; and 

4. Setting the Tx DMA enable bit (COR1) to continue further Tx DMA requests by the UART. 

The TX DMA counter 24 will be automatically reloaded after the Tx DMA enable bit is set. The CPU 
may reprogram the DMA counter 24 at anytime. If the DMA counter 24 is reprogrammed to 0, or if it is not 
programmed after a reset then the external FIFO control is not active. 

If the number of bytes to be transferred via Tx DMA is less than an integral number of bus widths, one 
of two options is available. 

1. If the system DMA is sophisticated enough to recognize and signal the iess-than-bus-wide transfer 
of data to the UART, then it can execute the transfer itself through /HBE and AO inputs; 

2. If the DMA can't execute this transfer, then the CPU must do the last transfer. 

Each serial channel of the UART can also control internal and external FIFOs for the receiver. The 
internal Rx FIFO 12 for each channel is 16 bytes deep. External Rx FIFOs can be up to 16.777216 Mbytes 
deep. 

In an Rx FIFO transfer without DMA, bits 2 and 1 in the ROR field are set to determine the number of 
bits in the Rx FIFO 12 before an interrupt is triggered (00 = 1) char., 01 =1/4 full, 10 = 1/2 full, 11 =7/8 full). 
Setting bit 7 in the IER field allows an interrupt to be issued when Rx FIFO 12 fills to the predetermined 
trigger level. Bits 4 and 3 of the ROR field determine the duration, expressed in character times, that a data 
byte must wait in Rx FIFO 12 until a timeout interrupt is issued to the CPU. This interrupt, if enabled, is 
issued if at least one data byte has been in Rx FIFO 1 2 for the number of character times specified and 
there has been no CPU access or serial data entering Rx FIFO 12 during that time. Setting bit IERI1 
enables timeout interrupts. 

The CPU, upon receiving an interrupt will read the IIR field and check each bit for a pending interrupt. 
Finding bit 7 set indicates that Rx FIFO 12 is at its trigger level or a timeout interrupt is pending. The CPU 
reads the Bytes Till exception Register (BTE) 18 to get the count of the number of valid bytes it can 
remove from Rx FIFO 12. Then it reads these bytes from the DATA Register until that count is reached. 

Since the CPU data bus can be wider than one byte and the serial data is always received in one byte 
increments, it is possible to have fewer bytes in Rx FIFO 12 than the bus is wide. This possibility will only 
occur during the last access by the CPU before the count of BTE 18 reaches zero. For example, if the data 
bus is 2 bytes wide and there are 15 bytes to be removed from Rx FIFO 12, as indicated by BTE 18, the 
CPU can do seven consecutive 2 byte wide reads without any further need to check the data status. Before 
the last read of the DATA Register, the CPU reads the FSR field to obtain the valid byte positions. It then 
reads the DATA Register for the last time to extract the remaining data bytes. 

If another byte enters Rx FIFO 12 after the CPU has read the FSR field, but before it has read the 
DATA Register, the new byte will not be placed at the top of Rx FIFO 12. It is not added to the data that the 
CPU could read from Rx FIFO 12 until after the read of the DATA Register is finished. 
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DMA transfers using only Rx FIFO 12 are prepared for by executing the following initialization steps. 
The Rx FIFO trigger level bits in the ROR field (ROR3.2) and the timeout delay bits ROR5.4 are set to the 
required level. The Rx DMA mode select bit (COR2) is programmed for either single or multiple DMA 
transfers (0 and 1. respectively). Assuming DMA mode 1 is selected and Rx DMA enabled (COR 2.0 set), 
5 the following occurs. 

Automatic DMA requests to transfer data from the UART will begin whenever the data reaches the 
trigger level. All consecutive valid data will be transferred until either an exception is encountered or until 
the number of valid data bytes left is less than one bus width. If the first exception encountered is an empty 
Rx FIFO 12, DMA requests will stop until the trigger level is reached. 
to |f the first exception is a line status error, DMA transfers will stop when this byte is among those to be 

transferred next. The appropriate line status error bit(s) will be set in the MR field and in BSR 16. If enabled, 
an interrupt will be issued to the CPU. At this point, the CPU responds as follows: 

1 . Read the CSR field to determine the type of interrupt(s); 

2. Read the FSR field to determine the position of valid data; 

75 3. Read BSR 16 to pinpoint the specific nature of the exception and clear the interrupt(s); 

4. Execute the service routine for the specific LSI; and 

5. Clear Rx FIFO 12 and execute the purge routine to eliminate the remaining incoming data 
associated with that block, then request retransmission of the data. 

Automatic Rx DMA transfers will again start after the trigger level is reached or a timeout occurs. 
20 If the first exception is a Comparison Register Match, the appropriate bits in the IIR field and BSR 16 
will be set. If enabled, an interrupt will be issued to the CPU. At this point, the CPU responds as follows: 

1. Read the CSR field to determine the type of interrupt(s); 

2. Read the FSR field to determine the valid data byte locations; 

3. Read BSR 16 to identify the matched bytes; 

25 4. Read the Data Register, discarding the matched bytes and keeping the data bytes; and 

5. Execute the appropriate control character service routine. 
If the number of consecutive valid data bytes at the top of Rx FIFO 12 is less than one data bus width 
wide (e.g.. 3. 2, or 1 byte in 32-bit access mode; 1 in 1 6-bit access mode), then DMA requests will stop and 
the UART will wait for enough bytes to arrive to reach the trigger level or until a timeout occurs. If a timeout 
30 occurs, the CPU will be required to remove the remaining valid data bytes and set the Rx DMA enable bit 
to restart the Rx DMA requests. Procedures for handling less than a data bus width of data are as follows: 

1. Check the CSR field to determine the interrupt and consecutive valid data; 

2. Read Rx FIFO 12 to extract all remaining bytes (check the FSR field when appropriate); 

3. Prepare system DMA for next transfer; and 

35 4. Set the Rx DMA enable bit to allow DMA transfers to continue. 

DMA mode 0 operation is handled in the same way as mode 1, except that DMA requests are started 
as soon as one data bus width of valid data (4 bytes in 32 bit mode, 2 in 16 bit mode) has been 
accumulated. Automatic DMA request stops for any exceptions mentioned for DMA mode 1 . DMA transfers 
will restart (according to mode 0 criterion) after any exceptions, timeouts or insufficient valid data width 

40 conditions have been cleared and the Rx DMA enable bit is set. 

The UART also provides for maintaining an external Rx FIFO in conjunction with a system DMA unit. 
This is done to allow increased Rx FIFO length without significantly increasing the UART die size. Referring 
to Fig. 8, to do this, control circuitry that requests DMA transfers and notifies the CPU when a preselected 
number of bytes has been transferred is provided. One additional register is provided for external Rx FIFO 

45 control. This is the Rx CNT count register 26. It keeps track of the number of bytes transferred from Rx 
FIFO 12 via DMA. The CPU programs this counter with the number of bytes to be transferred. The counter 
decrements with each valid byte transferred. When it reaches 0, the Rx CNT bit in the IIR field is set and if 
enabled (IER7 set) an interrupt is issued. The Rx DMA bit in the control register (COR0) is cleared at this 
time, disabling further Rx DMA. UART operation reverts to the non-DMA transfer mode until the CPU sets 

so the Rx DMA enable bit, again. The CPU responds to the Rx CNT interrupt by: 

1. Reading the CSR field to determine the interrupt; 

2. Reading the Rx CNT register the clear the interrupt; 

3. Processing the bytes stored in the external Rx FIFO; 

4. Preparing the system DMA for subsequent transfers: and 

55 5. Setting the Rx DMA enable bit in the Channel Operation register to allow subsequent DMA 

transfers. 

In mode 1, DMA reaching trigger level of Rx FIFO 12 starts the transfer to the external Rx FIFO. The 
transfer continues until all consecutive valid data bytes in Rx FIFO 12 have been transferred, there is a line 
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status condition or until a byte match condition occurs at the top of Rx FIFO 12. If the counter is not zero 
and there is less than one bus width of consecutive valid data at the top of Rx FIFO 12, then the UART will 
wait for enough bytes to arrive to reach the trigger level and continue a full bus width DMA transfer, if 
enough bytes don't, arrive a timeout interrupt will be issued to the CPU. The CPU response to a timeout 
5 interrupt is: 

1. Check the CSR field, to determine the interrupt and consecutive valid data; 

2. Check the RCR to clear the interrup rand determine the number of bytes in the external Rx FIFO 
that need to be processed; 

3. Read Rx FIFO 12 to extract all remaining bytes (check the FSR field when appropriate); 
w 4. Process the bytes stored in the external Rx FIFO; and 

5. Start a routine to handle the remaining incoming bytes in this block. 
The Rx DMA counter 26 is reloaded to the preprogrammed value after the Rx DMA enable bit is set. 
The enabled Rx DMA transfer will start again, as soon as, the trigger level is reached. In DMA mode 0, 
transfer will start, as soon as enough data is assembled to make one complete bus width transfer. 
is The CPU may reprogram the DMA counter at anytime. If the DMA counter is reprogrammed to 0 or it is 
not programmed after a chip reset, then external Rx FIFO control is not active. Line status or byte match 
conditions are handled the same way as in the internal Rx FIFO mode. 

There are eight types of interrupts the CPU can enable via the IER field. Two report receiver status, 
three report transmitter status and the other three report input status, line status and comparison register 
20 matches. 

Setting bit IER7 allows an Rx FIFO 12 at trigger level indication (IIR7) to activate the interrupt. If this 
interrupt is pending, the CPU response is: 

1. Check the MR field to determine the interrupt; 

2. Check the Bytes Till Exception Register 4 to determine the number of bytes till an exception; 

25 3. Extract alt of the consecutive valid data bytes till an exception (bit IIR7 is cleared when the data 

falls below the trigger levels); and 

4. Read the FSR and BSR fields and extract any remaining valid data bytes along with any pertinent 
line status or match information about the invalid data bytes. 

Setting bit IER7 when the external Rx FIFOs are in use allows the RCR (IIR1) indication to activate the 
30 interrupt signal. The RCR indication I1R1 is set when the RCR reaches 0. 

Another Rx interrupt enabled by setting bit IER1 is the timeout interrupt. This indication goes active 
when an internal timer reaches zero. The indication means that data has been sitting in Rx FIFO 12 longer 
than a preprogrammed limit without the CPU taking action or additional data arriving. This timeout interrupt 
prevents data that can't reach the trigger level from being stuck in the FIFO indefinitely. It triggers the same 
35 indication (IIR7) as RFT, because the CPU response is the same for timeout as for the RFT indication. 

The internal timer for timeout indication is started when the first byte enters Rx FIFO 12 and is stopped 
when the last byte is removed from Rx FIFO 12. The timer is automatically restarted each time the CPU 
removes a byte from Rx FIFO 12 or each time the Rx shift register 27 loads a byte 27 from Rx FIFO 12 or 
each time Rx shift register loads a byte into it. The duration of the timer is programmed by setting bits 4 
40 and 3 in the ROR. All timer durations are increments of 1 character time (00 = 1 char., 01 =2 chars., 1 = 3 
chars., 11 =4 chars.). If the programmed duration of the timer expires before the CPU accesses Rx FIFO 12 
or another retrieved byte is loaded into Rx FIFO 12, then the timeout indication (IIR7) is set 

An external Rx FIFO is considered to be in use when both the Rx DMA enable bit is set and the RCR 
26 is loaded. The Rx timeout operation when using an external Rx FIFO is identical to that listed above for 
45 Rx FIFO 12, except in two respects. 

1. The timeout duration is lengthened by 100x. This is done because it is assumed that the system 
will be receiving files instead of accepting input from a user terminal and, therefore, the timeout durations 
should be much longer. Specifically, if the file is being transferred at 9600 baud using 8 data, 1 stop and no 
parity, then the Rx timeout delays available to the user are approximately 100, 200 300, 400 ms. 
so 2. Once started, the timeout timer is only, disabled if both Rx FIFO 12 is empty and RCR 26 = 0. 

This allows the timer to monitor time delays for both the internal and external Rx FIFOs. This is useful 
because data could conceivably be stuck in either internal, external or both Rx FIFOs. 

Setting bit IER6 allows the Comparison Register Match indication to issue an interrupt. The comparison 
match will occur when the Comparison Register enable bit TOR6 is set and a data byte at the top of Rx 
55 FIFO 12 matches a byte loaded into a Comparison Register. In response to the interrupt, the CPU will: 

1. Read the HR field to determine the interrupt; 

2. Read the FSR field to determine if there is valid data at the top of Rx FIFO 12; 

3. Read BSR 16 to determine the byte that matched and what it was (this clears the interrupt); and 
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4. Read the OATA Register. 
Setting bit IER5 allows Line Status indications (LSI) to activate an interrupt when the bytes come to the 
top of Rx FIFO 12. These occur due to either an overrun error (OE), parity error (PE), framing error (FE) or 
a break indication (Bl). The specific indication is associated with the byte that caused it in BSR 16. 
s However, the OE will be indicated as soon as the UART recognizes this condition. In response to an LSI, 
the CPU will: 

1. Check the IIR field to determined the interrupt; 

2. Check the FSR field to determine if there is valid data at the top of Rx FIFO 12; 

3^ Check BSR 16 to determine the byte(s) that caused the LSI (this clears the interrupt); and 
w 4. Read Data Register 10. 

Setting bit IER4 allows the Input Status Indication (IS!) to activate an interrupt. An ISI occurs when any 
of the general-purpose input lines change. If bit IER4 is set then this indication will activate an interrupt. The 
CPU response to this interrupt is: 

1. Read the IIR field to determine the interrupt; and 
is 2. Read the DIR field (this clears the interrupt). 

Setting bit IER3 allows the Tx flow control indication (TFC) to activate an interrupt. The TFC indication 
occurs when a change to the Tx enable bit has been made due to a match in Rx FIFO 12 with cComparison 
Register 0 or 1 or due to a change on the CTS pin. This assumes that these flow control options are 
enabled. The Tx flow control consists of automatically starting or stopping the transmitter when user 
determined bytes such as XON or XOFF are detected in the data stream. Reading the TOR field to check 
the Tx enable state clears the interrupt. It's purpose is to inform the CPU that a change of state has 
occurred to the Tx enable bit. The CPU can override an automatic setting of the Tx enable bit at anytime by 
simply writing to it. This interrupt occurs immediately upon a match if TOR3 is set. If TOR3 is 0 and a 
match occurs, then the interrupt goes active when the flow control character reaches the top of the FIFO. If 
25 TOR3 is set. then the flow control characters are not put into the FIFO. 

Setting bit IER2 allows the Tx FIFO empty indication or the Tx DMA count = 0 indication to activated 
an interrupt. When Tx FIFO 14 is empty, an indication is given through bit IIR2. The CPU responds to this 
interrupt by: 

1. Reading the IIR field to determine the interrupt; and 

2. Either loading data into Tx FIFO 14 or if its the start of Tx DMA, enabling the Tx DMA bit (this 
clears the interrupt). If there is no data to transmit the CPU can clear the Tx enable bit to clear the interrupt. 

If an external Tx FIFO is in use, then the IIR2 indication is activated when the Tx DMA counter reaches 
its 0 count. 

Once the Comparison Registers have been programmed and enabled, each byte entering Rx FIFO 1<> 
is checked for a match. The UART contains 8 Comparison Registers and only those that are explicitly 
loaded by the CPU are actively compared. Therefore, any number of "control" characters up to 8 can be in 
use. A match with any Comparison Register, except Comparison Registers 0 and 1, will be indicated by bit 
IIR6 and the appropriate BSR bits when it is among the next data to be taken from the top of Rx FIFO 12. 
Assuming an active interrupt was caused by a Comparison Register match, the CPU will: 
40 1 . Read the IIR field to determine the interrupt; 

2. Read the FSR field to determine the valid data at the top of Rx FIFO 12; 
3 Read BSR 16 to determine which byte matched and what it was; and 

4. Read Data Register 10 to extract the bytes from the Rx FIFO 12. The CPU retrieves the valid data 
sorting it from the control character(s). A match with the Comparison Registers handling flow control (0 and 
45 1) is indicated by IIR3. 

Transferring byte-wide serial data to a word-wide (I.E. 16-BIT) parallel data bus and vice versa requires 
an additional constraint that is not present memory/CPU exchanges. In theory, the CPU may access each 
serial channel any one of three ways: odd byte, given byte or word transfers. Because the data from each 
channel is always ordered bytes-by-byte, it must be presented to the CPU with the original order preserved. 
Two signals issued by the CPU typically control the way in which the data will be transferred. The /HBE and 
AO input signals to the UART, which are used to control byte transfers indicate the number of bytes and 
which part of the 16-bit CPU bus is used, not which bytes in the UART FIFOs will be accessed. 

The following describes typical 16-bit bus transfers to a peripheral and then the 16-bit bus transfers to 
the UART. 

As stated above, a 16-bit wide data bus allows the CPU to transfer data to or from a penpheral device 
in three different ways. Table 1 below sets forth the manner in which the UART will enable the data bus for 
the given states of /HBE and AO. During conventional transfers, the CPU establishes the control signals 
/HBE and AO and transfers the data utilizing normal transfer procedures. The data, if it is being sent, has a 
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predetermined location to go to based upon the address and the data position on the data bus. This is true 
for each of the three types of transfers. If the data is being received by the CPU, then it is also handled in 
the CPU based upon the address and the data's position on the data bus. 

When simultaneously transferring from the CPU to the UART 16 bits of data that is to be transmitted 
serially, the data's predetermined position in the UART FIFO depends upon the address and the data bytes 1 
position on the data bus. However if only 8 bits of data is being sent to the UART for serial transmission, 
then the predetermined position in the UART's FIFO depends upon the address and the number of bytes 
being sent, not by the byte's position on the data bus. 

When the transferred data has been received serially by the UART and will be transferred across a 1 6- 
bit bus to the CPU, the data's "order of reception" must be preserved during the 16-bit data bus transfer. 
During a 16-bit wide data transfer, this order is preserved with conventional constraints of address and data 
bus position. However, during an 8-bit transfer the next byte available in the UART FIFO is transferred to 
the data bus regardless of the position on that bus that it will occupy, in other words, regardless of whether 
it will be in the high byte or low byte position. 

TABLE 1 



TRANSFER 


/HBE 


AO 


BUS 


TYPE 






ACTIVITY 


even word 


0 


0 


D15-D0 


odd byte 


0 


1 


D15-D8 


even byte 


1 


0 


D7-D0 



As stated above, the odd and even byte transfers determined on which part of the bus the next byte in 
the Rx FIFO 12 will be placed. The Data and Status Registers operate in the same manner. Status must be 
read before data in order to associate the status byte with the appropriate data byte. 

Writing to the DATA Register loads data into Tx FIFO 14. Data can be written to the DATA Register 
using any /HBE and AO combination. During single byte transfers, the data byte will be located in the next 
available space in Tx FIFO 14, regardless of its position on the CPU bus (D15-D8 or D7-D0). Word wide 
data is loaded into Tx FIFO 14 assuming that the data byte on D7-D0 should be transmitted immediately 
before the data on D1 5-D8. 

All other registers besides Data and Status can be addressed on a byte-by-byte basis using /HBE and 
AO. For example, in the 16-bit access mode, if the register at address 5 is accessed with /HBE = 0 and 
A0 = 1, then the register contents will be placed on D15-D8. Writes to odd and even byte wide registers are 
accomplished in a similar way using these strobes, as are word wide strobes. 

It should be understood that various alternatives to the embodiment described herein may be employed 
in practicing the present invention. It is intended that the following claims define the invention and that 
methods and structures within the scope of these claims and their equivalents be covered thereby. 



Claims 

1 . In a data communications device that transfers digital data characters received from a first station to 
a second station and that includes receiver memory means having storage capacity for a plurality of 
received data characters, the improvement comprising a counter connected to the receiver memory means 
for indicating a number of consecutive valid data characters that have been received by the receiver 
memory means for transfer to the second station before an exception is encountered. 

2. A data communications device as in claim 1 and further including means responsive t a read access 
request from the second station for transferring the number of consecutively received valid data characters 
to the second station. 

3. A data communications system comprising 

(a) a first station; 

(b) a second station that includes means for issuing a read access request; and 

(c) a data communications device that transfers data characters received from the first station to a second 
station, the data communications device comprising 

(i) receiver memory means having a storage capacity for a plurality of data characters received from the 
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first station; 

(ii) means responsive to the receiver memory means for indicating the number of consecutively received 
valid data characters remaining in the receiver memory means for transfer to the second station upon 
receipt of a read access request from the second station; 
5 and 

means responsive to a read access request from the second station for transferring the number of 
consecutively received valid data characters to the second station. 

4. A data communications device that performs serial-to-parallel conversion on digital data characters 
received from a first station for transfer to a second station, the data communications device comprising 

to (a) a receiver shift register that receives data characters serially transferred from the first station; 

<b) receiver memory means for storing a plurality of data characters received from the receiver shift 
register for transfer to the second station; 

(c) means for identifying whether each data character received by the receiver memory means will 
trigger an exception; 

, 5 (d) means for indicating a number of consecutive data characters stored in the receiver memory 

means that are available for transfer to the second station until an exception is triggered; and 

(e) means for transferring the number of consecutive data characters to the second station. 

5. A data communications device as in claim 4 wherein the second station comprises a central 
processing unit, data storage means associated with the central processing unit, and means for transferring 

20 the consecutive valid data characters directly from the data communications device to the data storage 
means. 

6. A data communications device as in claim 4 wherein the means for identifying includes means for 
comparing the data characters received from the first station with preselected comparison information 
stored in the means for comparing. 

25 7. A data communications device as in claim 6 and further including means for changing the 
preselected comparison information. 

8. A data communications device as in claim 4 wherein the means for identifying includes means for 
identifying line status errors in data characters received from the first station. 

9. A data communications device as in claim 4 wherein the means for identifying valid data characters 
30 includes means identifying that a data character received by the data communications device is the most 

recent data character received by the data communications device. 

10. A data communications system comprising: 

(a) means for storing a plurality of data characters received by a data communications from a first 
station; 

35 (b) means for determining whether each received data character will trigger an exception; 

(c) means for maintaining a count of the number of consecutive stored data characters that can be 
transferred to a second station before an exception is encountered; 

(d) means for transferring the number of consecutive stored data characters to the second station. 

1 1 . A method of reading a plurality of data characters from a data communications device that receives 
40 data character from a first station and transfers the received data characters to a second station, the method 

comprising: 

(a) storing a plurality of data characters received by the data communications device from the first 
station; 

(b) determining whether each received data character will trigger an exception; 

45 ( C ) maintaining a count of the number of consecutive stored data characters that can be transferred to 

the second station before an exception is encountered; 

(d) transforming the number of consecutive valid data characters to the second station. 

12. A method as in claim 11 wherein the second station comprises a central processing unit, storage 
means associated with the central processing unit, the method includes the step of transferring the 

so consecutive valid data characters directly to the storage means. 

13. A method as in claim 11 wherein the step of determining whether each received data character will 
trigger an exception includes the step of comparing each received data character with preselected 
comparison information such that a match between the received data character and the preselected 
comparison information results in that data character have been determined as a data character that will 

55 trigger an exception. 

14. A method as in claim 1 step of changing the preselected comparison information. 

15. A method as in claim 11 wherein the step of determining whether reach received data character will 
trigger an exception includes the step of determining whether a received data character includes a-line 
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status error wherein transfer to the second station of a data character including a line status will trigger an 
exception. 

16. A method as in claim 11 wherein the step of determining whether each received data character will 
trigger an exception includes the step of determining whether a received data character is the most recently 

5 stored data character wherein transfer to the second station of the most recently stored data character will 
trigger an exception. 

17. In a data communications device that includes a plurality of communications channels for 
transferring data characters between a first system and a plurality of peripheral systems, each of the 
channels being associated with a corresponding peripheral system for data character transfer between that 

10 peripheral system, and the first system, wherein each channel includes an identical register set having for 
storing digital information the improvement comprising an alternate function selector for enabling concurrent 
writes to the same selected register in each channel's register set. 

18. A data communications device that transfers data characters between a plurality of peripheral 
stations and a common central station, the data communications device comprising 

75 (a) a plurality of communications channels, each channel being associated with a corresponding one 

of the peripheral stations for data character transfer between that peripheral station and the central station, 
each channel including an identical register set that includes at least one register for storing digital 
information relating to the data character transfers; 

(b) means for loading digital information into the register sets; and 

20 (c) means connected to each of the channels for enabling concurrent writes to the same selected 

register in each channel's register set. 

19. A data communications device as in claim 18 wherein the means for enabling comprises an 
alternate function register in each of the channel's register sets, each alternate function register including a 
bit which if enabled in any alternate function register enables concurrent writes to the same selected 

25 register in each channel's register set. 

20. A method of transferring data characters from the system memory of a data processing system 
having a direct memory access unit associated therewith to a data communications device utilizing the 
direct memory access unit, the data communications device including transmitter memory means having 
storage locations for a plurality of data characters received by the data communications device from the 

30 system memory, the method comprising: 

(a) determining whether the transmitter memory means is empty; 

(b) establishing a count of the number of data characters that are to be transferred from the system 
memory to the data communications device; 

(c) enabling the direct memory access unit for direct transfer of the number of data characters from 
as the system memory to the data communications device; and 

(d) transferring the number of data characters to the data communications device utilizing the direct 
memory access unit. 

21. A data processing system comprising: 

(a) a data processing system having a direct memory access unit associated therewith for transfer- 
ee ring data characters from the system memory of the data processing system to a data communications 

device utilizing the direct memory access unit; 

(b) a data communications device comprising 

(i) transmitter memory means having storage locations for a plurality of data characters received by the data 
communications device from the system memory; 
45 (ii) means for determining whether the transmitter memory means is empty; 

(iii) means for establishing a count of the number of data characters that are to be transferred from the 
system memory to the data communications device utilizing the direct memory access unit; 

(iv) means for enabling the direct memory access unit for direct transfer of the number of data characters 
from the system memory to the data communications device; and 

so (v) means for transferring the number of data characters to the data communications device utilizing the 
direct memory access unit 

22. A method of transferring data characters from the system memory of a data processing system 
having a direct memory access unit associated therewith to an external storage unit have storage locations 
for a plurality of data characters, the method comprising: 

55 (a) determining whether the external storage unit is empty; 

(b) establishing a count of the number of data characters that are to be transferred from the system 
memory to the external storage unit; 

(c) enabling the direct memory access unit for direct transfer of the number of data characters from 
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the system memory to the external storage unit. 

23. A method as in claim 23 and further including the steps of issuing an interrupt to the data 
processing system when the number of data characters have been transferred from the system memory to 
the external storage unit; 

5 identifying the interrupt as indicating that the number of data characters has been transferred to the external 
storage unit; 
disabling the interrupt; 

reenabling the direct memory access unit to facilitate subsequent data character transfers; 

24. A method of transferring data characters from a data communications device to the system memory 
to of a data processing system utilizing a direct memory access unit associated with the data processing 

system, the data communications device including receiver memory means having storage locations for a 
plurality of data characters received by the data communications device from a peripheral system for 
transfer to the system memory, the method comprising 

(a) maintaining a count of the number of data characters available for transfer from the receiver 
rs memory means before an exception is encountered; 

(b) establishing a trigger level for the receiver memory means; 

(c) initiating the transfer of data characters from the receiver memory means to the system memory 
utilizing the direct memory access unit when the receiver memory means trigger level is reached; 

(d) continuing the transfer of data characters from the receiver memory means to the system 
20 memory utilizing the direct memory access unit until either an exception is encountered or until the number 

of valid data characters remaining to be transferred is less than the width of the data bus of the data 
processing system. 

25. A method as in claim 25 wherein transfer of data characters continues until an exception is 
encountered, the exception being an empty receiver memory means, the method including the additional 

25 step of terminating all data character transfers from the receiver memory means until the trigger level of the 
receiver memory means is reached. 

26. A method as in claim 25 wherein transfer of data characters continues until an exception is 
encountered, the exception being a line status error, the method including the following additional steps; 

(a) issuing an interrupt to the data processing system; 
30 (b) determining the type of interrupt; 

(c) determining the location of valid data in the receiver memory means; 

(d) determining the specific nature of the exception; 

(e) clearing the interrupt; 

(f) executing a service routine for the specific line status error interrupt; 
35 (g) clearing the receiver memory means; 

(h) executing a purge routine to eliminate the remaining incoming data associated with the data 
character that triggered the exception; and 

(i) requesting retransmissions of the data associated with the data character that triggered the 
exception. 

4Q 27. A method as in claim 25 wherein transfer of data characters continues until an exception is 
encountered, the exception being a match between a data character received by the data communications 
device and preselected comparison information, the method including the following additional steps: 

(a) issuing an interrupt to the data processing system; 

(b) determining the type of interrupt; 

45 (c) determining the location of valid data characters in the receiver memory means; 

(d) identifying the matched data character; 

(e) reaching the first storage location in the receiver memory means, discarding the matched data 
character; and 

(f) executing an appropriate control character service routine. 

so 28. A method as in claim 25 wherein transfer of data characters continues until the number of data 
characters remaining to be transferred is less than the width of the data bus, the method including the 
additional step of terminating transfers from the receiver memory means utilizing the direct memory access 
unit until the trigger level has been reached. 

29. A method as in claim 25 wherein transfer of data characters continues until the number of data 

55 characters remaining to be transferred is less that the width of the data bus and data character transfers 
have been discontinued for a preselected timeout period, the method including the following additional 
steps: 

(a) issuing an interrupt to the data processing system; 
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(b) identifying the interrupt and the number of valid data characters remaining to be transferred; 

(c) transferring the number of consecutive valid data characters remaining to be transferred; 

(d) enabling the direct memory access unit for subsequent data character transfers from the receiver 
memory means to the system memory utilizing the direct memory access unit. 

30. A data processing system for transferring data characters from a data communications device to the 
system memory of a data processing system utilizing a direct memory access unit associated with the data 
processing system, the data communication device including receiver memory means having storage 
locations for a plurality of data characters received by the data communications device from a peripheral 
system for transfer to the system memory, the data processing system comprising: 

(a) means for maintaining account of the number of data characters available for transfer from the 
receiver memory means before an exception is encountered; 

(b) means for establishing a trigger level for the receiver memory means; 

(c) means for initiating the transfer data characters from the receiver memory means to the system 
memory utilizing the direct memory access unit when the receiver memory means trigger level is reached; 
and 

<d) means for continuing the transfer of data characters from the receiver memory means to the 
system memory utilizing the direct memory access unit until either an exception is encountered or until the 
number of valid data characters remain to be transferred is less than the with of the data bus of the data 
processing system. 

31 . A method of transferring data character from a data communications device to an external storage 
unit for transfer to the system memory of a data processing system utilizing the direct memory access unit 
associated with the data processing system the external storage unit having storage locations for a plurality 
of data characters received from the data communications device the data communications device having 
storage locations for a plurality of data characters received by the data communications device from a 
peripheral system, the method comprising: 

(a) establishing a preselected number of data characters that may be transferred from the receiver memory 
means to the external storage unit utilizing the direct memory access unit; 

(b) establishing a trigger level for the receiver memory means: 

(c) initiating the transfer of data characters from the receiver memory means to the external storage unit 
utilizing the direct memory access unit when the receiver memory means trigger level is reached; 
continuing the transfer of data characters from the receiver memory means to the external storage unit 
utilizing the direct memory access unit until either the preselected number of data character has been 
transferred, or an exception is encountered or until the number of valid data characters remaining to be 
transferred is less than the width of the data bus of the data processing system. 

32. A method as in claim 32 wherein transfer of data characters continues until the receiver memory 
means trigger level is reached, the method including the additional steps of 

(a) issuing an interrupt to the data processing system; 

(b) reading the number of characters that have been transferred to the external storage unit; 

(c) clearing the interrupt; 

(d) processing the data characters stored in the external storage unit; 

(e) enabling the direct memory access unit for subsequent data character transfers from the receiver 
memory means. 
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© Data characters to be transferred from a periph- 
eral device to a central processing unit are serially 
shifted into the receiver shift register of a universal 
asynchronous receiver/transmitter (UART). A multiple 
byte first-in-first-out memory stores a plurality of 
data characters received by the shift register. The 
UART checks the status of each data character 
stored in the FIFO to determine whether it will trigger 
an exception. A bytes till exception register indicates 
the number of data characters remaining in the FIFO 
until an exception is encountered. Then, upon re- 
quest by the CPU, the UART provides the count of 
consecutive valid data characters from the top of the 
FIFO to the first exception, eliminating the need to 
check status on every transferred byte. Each of the 
multiple channels of the UART includes an Initializa- 
tion Register. Setting the appropriate bit Initialization 
Register of any UART channel allows concurrent 
writes to the same selected register in each chan- 
nel's register set. This function reduces initialization 
time for all of the common parameters that are 
loaded into each channel's registers. The UART im- 
plements a methodology which allows for the pro- 
cessing of any control characters or errors received 
by the UART during DMA while internal and/or exter- 
nal FIFOs are being used. 
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ABSTRACT : PURPOSE: To use more efficiently a memory by adding a specific code before and after a 
data to be changed to prevent competition when the memory is used in common 
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CONSTITUTION: When the compter rewrites the data of the memory MEM, the specific 
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(54) Generic remote procedure call system 

(57) A system and method allow client applications 
to invoke remote procedures on a server application 
using any of a plurality of remote procedure mecha- 
nisms, by selecting a remote procedure call mechanism 
at runtime. The system and method uses client and 
server stubs in the application that include an mecha- 
nism-independent canonical specification of each pro- 
cedure interface. The specification defines the form of 
the interface and arguments, but not does include con- 
ventional mechanism-specific marshalling arguments 
for marshalling the arguments. The resulting compiled 
stubs may be used with any remote procedure call 
engine. Such remote procedure call engines receive the 
specification of the procedure interface and the argu- 
ments passed by the client application to the server, and 
determine at runtime the particular marshalling routines 
to use, according to the canonical specification. This 
defers selection of the marshalling routines, and hence 
allows a single compiled client application binary code 
to be used with any of a variety of remote procedure call 
engines and marshalling routines. Deferring selection of 
marshalling routines further allows optimization of data 
types where the client and server computers share 
architectural characteristics. The system includes a 
interface definition language compiler that produces the 
client and server stubs having the canonical specifica- 
tion of the procedure interfaces, a virtual remote proce- 
dure library that selects a remote procedure call engine 
for a client, and plurality of remote procedure call 
engines. 
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Description 
BACKGROUND 

5 Field of Invention 



The present inventions relates to client-server distributed computing systems generally, and more particularly, to 
systems providing multiple remote procedure call mechanisms dynamically selected at runtime to provide client-server 
interprocess communication and data transfer. 
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Background of Invention 



Client-server computing has become the predominant model of distributed computing, paralleling the increasing 
performance of desktop computers and workstations. In a client-server distributed computing environment, multiple 
is computers are connected in a network, and a computer may operate both as client, a consumer of resources and data, 
and a server, a producer of resources and data for the clients. Accompanying the spread of client-server systems, there 
has been a move away from the homogenous networks common in the past, where there was typically a single or very 
few vendors providing all the computers, to heterogeneous networks with computers, software, and peripheral devices 
from multiple vendors. In this environment, integration of client-server operation becomes a critical requirement. 
20 In any client-server environment, a client requests operations of a server through a remote procedure call (RPC). 
In a remote procedure call, a process on a local computer, the client, invokes a process, the server, on a remote com- 
puter. Historically, the idea was to perform the remote procedure call with a single thread of control held by the client, 
so that the RPC behaved in the same manner as a local procedure call. In order to achieve this goal, there must be an 
agreed upon set of semantics between the client and the server for describing the procedure call and specifically, the 
25 arguments passed across the call. This is because both the client and the server may have different internal architec- 
tures for representing data, and thus, explicit specification of types of arguments is used to communicate data between 
the client and server. In addition, because the client and server typically are different computers, each with its own 
address space, passing parameters by reference is not usually possible. Conversion and construction of data for trans- 
mission between the client and server is called marshalling. In a general purpose RPC mechanism explicit typing is 
30 necessary, since implicit typing cannot be used unless a single RPC mechanism is chosen. In a heterogeneous envi- 
ronment, there may be multiple RPC mechanisms in use, and thus, explicit typing is needed. However, marshalling rou- 
tines are specific to each RPC mechanism, since they designed to construct the data for a particular and machine 
architecture RPC mechanism. 

In conventional RPC systems, the client holds an interface to the server in the form of a client stub. The server has 
35 a server stub that provides the linkage to the server application. These stubs are created by the application developer 
by using the interface definition language (IDL) to specify the interface, and then compiled by an IDL compiler. The IDL 
is used to specify the interface between the client and the server. The client-server interface is conventionally defined 
as a set of procedures with specifically defined input and output arguments. 

In conventional systems, the semantics of each remote procedure call are implemented when the stubs are com- 
40 piled by the IDL compiler. The IDL compiler determines the specific marshalling routines for use the arguments in a 
given procedure, and links these routines into the object code of the interface. The stub is then compiled into the appli- 
cation binary. The resulting, executable binary application code thus, can only be used with the particular RPC mecha- 
nism that uses the linked-in marshalling routines. At runtime, there is no ability to select which RPC mechanism to use 
when several are available, since the marshalling routines are already part of the application. 
45 In a homogenous computing environment where there is a single RPC mechanism, this approach was acceptable. 
The selection of a single RPC mechanism ensured that all applications were developed to use just that mechanism. 
However, homogenous systems are no longer the typical environment. Rather now heterogeneous systems are com- 
monplace where a single RPC mechanism becomes a limitation on the interoperability of clients and servers. Ideally 
then, a client application should be able to use the services of any server, regardless of the RPC mechanism. That is, 
where multiple RPC mechanisms are available on the system, the client should be able to select an RPC mechanism 
when the server is invoked. 

With conventional RPC mechanisms, this is not possible because conventional RPC systems are incompatible and 
have incompatible APIs. While the individual RPC, mechanisms in and of themselves support heterogeneous environ- 
ments for different machine architectures, clients and servers do not support heterogeneous operating environments 
for different RPC mechanisms. More specifically, there are numerous distinct interface definitions languages, each with 
its own semantics, and with distinct compilers. Each IDL compiler is exclusively tied to distinct RPC mechanism, and 
each RPC mechanism has its own particular set of marshalling routines for servers using the RPC mechanism. Mar- 
shalling routines of one RPC system cannot be used with another. Thus, existing applications that are compiled for use 
with a specific RPC mechanism cannot be used with other RPC mechanism. This prevent an application selecting an 
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RPC mechanism at runtime. 

To make the application interoperable with other RPC mechanism conventionally requires rewriting the interface of 
the server in the specific IDL of the new RPC, and then modifying and recompiling the application with the marshalling 
routine of the RPC. This process is expensive and time consuming, and results in the user having to choose which 
5 application to execute depending on which RPC mechanism is desired. The selection of RPC mechanisms is confusing 
to the user and inefficient. 

Accordingly, it is desirable to use a mechanism that isolates the interface definition of the client-server interface 
from the RPC mechanism and marshalling routines, so that the RPC mechanism can be dynamically selected when the 
client is about to use the RPC mechanism on the server. Since the selection is performed at runtime, the client and 
10 server can select the RPC mechanism that best suits the operating environment on a per invocation basis. This allows 
the selection of RPC mechanism to be made at runtime, rather than at compile time, resulting in the desired heteroge- 
neous system flexibility. Deferring selection of marshalling routines to invocation also makes clients and server more 
portable between hardware platforms and operating systems and allows the addition of new RPC mechanism to an 
installed base without change to such mechanism. 

15 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

In one of its aspects, the present invention overcomes the limitations of conventional RPC systems by creating a 
canonical specification of a procedure interface at the time that the client or server stub is compiled. When the client 

20 stub is subsequently invoked to initiate the remote procedure call, this canonical specification is passed to a selected 
RPC engine which in turn determines how to marshall the arguments used in the interface and invoke the call. Only 
when the RPC engine is selected are the marshalling and invocation routines determined. Interpreting the canonical 
specification at runtime allows for the most optimal implementation of the specification, rather than fixing any form of 
the implementation at compile time. The resulting implementations from the invention, because they derive directly from 

25 the canonical specification, they will offer higher performance than implementations derived from predetermined set of 
marshalling and invocation routines. 

With the interpreted canonical specification, RPC engine marshalls the interface arguments (if and when neces- 
sary) and transmits them to the server by invoking the server stub. The server stub then unmarshalls data, interprets 
the canonical interface specification to determine the actual arguments and data types, executes the call, and returns 

30 the result arguments. 

This process provides a Virtual" remote procedure call ("VRPC") system. The remote procedure call is 'Virtual" 
because the client stub does not have the specific implementation that marshalls the argument at the time of the call. 
The virtual remote procedure call system separates out the semantics of the procedure call, which are important to the 
RPC mechanism, from the syntax, which is important to the application developer. In addition, because the determina- 
35 tion of RPC engine and the selection of marshalling routines is delayed until runtime, the canonical specification may 
be optimized where the client and server computers are of the same architecture, by using opaque data types rather 
than marshalling into machine independent representations. This optimization further improves the performance of the 
RPC mechanism. 

In one aspect of the invention, the canonical specification is created by an interface definitional language compiler 

40 when the stubs are generated. The canonical specification describes the number of arguments, the data type and at 
least one argument mode in a machine independent manner. In one embodiment, the specification of data type is pro- 
vided using an agreed set of bytecodes that define the representation format of the canonical specification. Complex 
data types are specified recursively. The actual data values for the interface arguments are not included in the canonical 
specification, but determined at runtime. The use of bytecodes enables the VRPC system to be independent of specific 

45 RPC mechanisms since the bytecodes define the argument datatypes independently of the machine architecture on 
which an arbitrary RPC mechanism is implemented. For example, a bytecode specifying an integer datatype may 
define it to be precisely two bytes in length. In contrast, in conventional programming languages, such as C, the pro- 
grammer can define a variable to be an integer, but cannot specify that all integers are two bytes. Rather, the computer 
on which the program is compiled has its own internal format for storing the data and stores the integer in that prede- 

50 termined format, and that storage format may be different from other integer formats on other computer architectures, 
even for the exact same program. With the bytecode specification of the present invention, regardless of how the client 
or server computer internally define an integer, it is stored in the same memory format. 

Another aspect of the present invention is a virtual remote procedure call library and a number of virtual remote pro- 
cedure call mechanisms, or "VRPC backends. " Each VRPC backend corresponds to a specific RPC system and 

55 includes a virtual remote procedure call engine that performs that actual transfer of data across the network, and a set 
of marshalling routines. The VRPC library facilitates communication between a client stub and a server, and enables 
the selection of VRPC backend by a client stub. 

Because the selection of RPC mechanisms is deferred until runtime, the use of the VRPC system on a given client 
machine can be used to select any available RPC mechanism without the need for the VRPC system to be present on 
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other server machines on the network. This provides various advantages, such as allowing any arbitrary RPC mecha- 
nism to work with the VRPC system, and thus allowing the client program to use any RPC mechanism without upgrad- 
ing the server or recompiling the client program. In addition, the VRPC system allows individuals client machines to be 
upgraded over time, without requiring all clients on a network to use the VRPC system. This reduces the cost and diffi- 
culty of migrating a large network to the VRPC system. 

In another aspect of the invention, the use of canonical specifications enables the generation of wire-compatible 
protocols with existing and unmodified RPC servers of various types. Furthermore, existing interface definition lan- 
guage compilers can be modif ied to produce VRPC stubs without requiring any change in the underlying programming 
language. In addition, existing network and RPC-specif ic libraries may be used to guarantee RPC protocol compatibility. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

Figure 1 is an illustration of a client-server distributed computing system in accordance with the present invention 
Figure 2 is a data flow diagram of the process of generating client and server stubs. 
Figure 3a is an illustration of a type hierarchy for the interface specification. 
Figure 3b is an illustration of the send call invocation of a VRPC engine. 

Figures 4a and 4b are an event trace and data flow diagram of the process of invoking a VRPC engine. 
DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTION 
System Architecture 

Referring now to Figure 1 , there is shown one embodiment of the virtual remote procedure call system of the 
present invention in a client-server distributed computing system. The VRPC system 100 is a distributed client-server 
system capable of operating with heterogeneous machine architectures. System 100 includes client computers 110 
(one client computer 1 1 0 is illustrated), coupled to server computers 160 through a network 1 50. The client computers 
110 may be conventional personal computers or workstations, such as Sun Microsystems Inc. SPARCstations, Intel- 
based x86 computers, IBM 390 or 400 series microcomputers, or the like. In the preferred embodiment, the client and 
server computers use Sun Microsystems' Solaris 2.x operating system, including the Open Network Computing Plus 
(ONC+) networking environment. 

The client computers 1 1 0 provide both an application development and execution environment for developing appli- 
cation programs in accordance with the present invention. The application development environment 112 includes 
application programming tools such a code editor, a source code compiler, a linker, a syntax checker, and the like. In 
accordance with the present invention, an IDL compiler 1 14 is also provided. The IDL compiler 1 14 generates client and 
server stubs that are independent of any rpc mechanism. More particularly, a client stub has no dependencies on inter- 
face or network services that defines the marshalling of the input and output arguments of the client stub. 

Rather, the client stub 120 and server stub 164 both include a canonical specification of their interfaces. The canon- 
ical specification defines in a machine and RPC-independent manner the data structures and interface routines for the 
client and server interfaces. The canonical specification uses explicit typing of data structures and interface routines. In 
the preferred embodiment, the explicit typing is provided by a bytecode specification that is understood by a variety of 
VRPC backends 140 and marshalling routines 142. The canonical specification is machine readable and can be exe- 
cuted by any VRPC engine 1 44 to communicate a data stream containing the arguments and data types of the interface 
between the client and server for a given remote procedure call. A type dictionary 123 created by the IDL compiler 114 
and provided in the client 1 16 and server applications 161 stores the specific types used in the client and server stubs. 

The bytecode specification in the client and server stubs are conventionally compiled with main application source 
code routines to generate client applications 1 16 and server applications 161 . As compiled, stubs are executable by the 
application in a normal manner since the stubs have the appropriate syntax for interfacing with their applications. 

In the execution environment, there is provided in the client 1 1 0 and server 1 60 computers a VRPC library 1 22. and 
a plurality of VRPC backends 140. The VRPC library 122 provides the communication linkage between the individual 
client stubs 120 and the server stubs 164 and one of the VRPC backends 140. The VRPC library 122 includes various 
routines that are invoked by either the client stub or server stub, as necessary to select a VRPC backend 1 40 and estab- 
lish a connection therebetween. The routines dynamically select an available VRPC backend 140, passing to it the 
canonical representation of the interface and the data used by the stub. The selection process is determined at runtime, 
rather than during compilation of the stubs, as is done conventionally. The VRPC library 122 includes a service provider 
interface for the VRPC backends 140, so that any VRPC backend 140 can be substituted for any other. 

Each VRPC backend 140 includes a VRPC engine 144 and marshalling routines 146. The VRPC engine 144 
receives the canonical specification of the interface provided in the client 120 or server stub 164, along with handles to 
the data being passed, and calls the appropriate marshalling routines 142 to format the data structures and interface 
routines according to the bytecode specification in the canonical specification, passing the data values to the marshal- 
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ting routine 142 since the marshalling routines 142 on the client share the same address space. The bytecode specifi- 
cation only defines the data structures of the interface, it does not specify how these are to be marshalled. Rather, each 
VRPC engine 144 is responsible for determining which marshalling routines 142 are used. In a preferred embodiment, 
there are multiple different VRPC backends 140, each specific to a single rpc mechanism, such as ONC-RPC sup- 

5 ported by Sun Microsystems, or DCE-RPC, or the like. 

The marshalling routines 142 marshall and unmarshall the passed in arguments, and return them to the VRPC 
engine 144. These routines are dynamically determined and invoked at runtime, rather than linked into the application 
binary itself. In this manner, the VRPC engine 144 is selected only when the client is invoked, not when the client stub 
120 is generated by the IDL compiler 1 14 as in conventional systems. 

10 A naming service 190 provides name to address translation for server applications 161 on the network 150. Each 
server application 161 on the network 150 has an address, maintained in the naming service 190, and optionally includ- 
ing a specification of which VRPC backend 140 is to be used with the server 161 . The server applications 161 are pref- 
erably responsible for registering themselves with the naming service 190. The naming service 190 provides the name 
or address of a server in response to requests from other entities, such as the VRPC library 122 or client application 

is 116. 

Because the selection of VRPC engine 144 and marshalling routines 142 is deferred until runtime, any number of 
different VRPC engines 144 and marshalling routines 142 can be used with the same client 1 16 and server stubs 161 , 
without having to recompile the stubs and application for the new rpc mechanism. This allows a single application 
binary to be distributed and be known to be compatible with current or future rpc mechanisms available on the network, 
20 thereby eliminating the cost and difficulty of converting each application to each specific rpc mechanism. 

System Operation 

Generation of Client and Server Stubs 

25 

Referring now to Figure 2, there is shown a data flow diagram of the process of generating client 120 and server 
stubs 164. For the purposes of this disclosure, the present invention is described with respect to a development and 
execution of a single client stub 120 for a single application. Application to the general case will be understood by those 
of skill in the art. 

30 The application developer, using the application development environment 112 produces a client application 1 16 
and server application 161 generally as follows. The developer writes a client code 206 and server procedure code 202 
in a conventional manner. 

The developer further writes an interface specification for the client and server applications in an IDL language 
compatible with the IDL compiler. The interface specification defines a set of functions or procedures of the client and 

35 server, along with their input and output arguments. In accordance with the invention the, IDL compiler 1 1 4 is independ- 
ent of the RPC mechanism, and so any IDL language compiler is acceptable. Suitable IDL languages includes 
DCE/RPC IDL, Microsoft's MIDL, CORBA IDL, Sun Microsystems ONC-RPC IDL. In Figure 2, the interface specifica- 
tion file is illustrated generally by the file foo.x (204). 

The IDL compiler 114 compiles the IDL specification file to produce a client stub 120, here foo_client.c and sepa- 

40 rately a server stub 164, foo_server.c. The stubs are source code files in a target source language and provide the 
source code level interfaces for the client and server. 

More particularly, the IDL compiler 114 provides three functions. First, it parses a client-server interface specifica- 
tion described in the input IDL file. The typical IDL language is similar to procedural programming languages, but gen- 
eral provides only structure declarations, function prototypes, and constant expressions. In the preferred embodiment, 

45 the IDL compiler 114 may include a number of different front end parsers, each one adapted for handling a different 
interface definition language. 

Second, the IDL compiler 1 14 generates programming language specific bindings for the interface specification. 
This involve mapping parsed interface definitions to the specific programming language and operating system con- 
straints of the execution environment. The language binding of an IDL describes how a particular function or data struc- 

so ture is translated from the IDL language to the target programming language. The output of the IDL compiler 1 14 is a 
source file providing a specification of the interface in a form that can be compiled with, and executed by the client and 
server applications. The preferred target source languages are C and C++. 

Finally, the IDL compiler 1 14 generates the actual client and server stub code for the language bindings that per- 
forms the actual remote procedure calls. Unlike conventional IDL compilers 114 that produce stub code that includes 

55 calls to specific marshalling routines for marshalling the data structures of the interface, the stubs produced by the IDL 
compiler 11 4 do not specify the marshalling routines to be used for passing the input and output arguments. Rather, the 
stubs include the canonical specification of the data structures being passed between the client and the server. The 
canonical representation is maintained in a first data structure, an interface definition structure. The interface definition 
structure provides an abstract description of the format of the interface, including the data types of the number of input 
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and output arguments, their number, and an identification of the remote procedure. The specification of the data types 
is provided by a bytecode; each of the VRPC engines 144 is capable of interpreting the bytecodes and determining the 
proper marshalling routines. A separate data structure or set of data structures is used to point to the argument values 
themselves. 

5 The IDL compiler 1 14 further includes in the client stubs 120 calls to the VRPC library 122 and an abstract VRPC 

engine 144. These calls pass the interface specification to the VRPC library 122 and VRPC engine 144. Rather, the 
VRPC library 122 calls a selected VRPC engine 144 in one of the VRPC backends 140. to interpret or compile the 
implementation of the client interface, and the VRPC engine 144 performs the transformation of the specification into 
its implementation using its associated marshalling routines. The IDL compiler 1 1 4 also includes in a header file for the 

10 client stub 120 calls to establish and terminate a connection with the server 161 . 

The IDL compiler 1 1 4 further produces in the client stub 1 20 and the server stub 164 a type dictionary 1 23 that con- 
tains all of the data types used in the interface definition. Each data type in the type dictionary 123 is a defined by a 
series of bytecode sequences. This allows complex data types in the procedure interface to be represented by refer- 
ences to entries in the type dictionary 123. On the server side, the type dictionary 123 is used by the server stub 164 

is to reconstruct the data types of the raw data received during the remote procedure call. 

Figure 3a illustrates the type hierarchy of a preferred embodiment of the interface specification 324. The interface 
specification 324 is illustrated abstractly as an argument to an invocation of a send method of a VRPC engine 144. This 
invocation is used by the client stub 120 to invoke a selected VRPC engine 144 to make the actual remote procedure 
call to the server 1 61 . In this embodiment, the interface specification 304 includes a description of the remote procedure 

20 interface and a description of the arguments to be supplied to the remote procedure. The description of the remote pro- 
cedure interface includes: 

an identifier 326 for a procedure number of the particular function procedure. A server interface will typically include 
a number of procedure calls available from the server. The IDL compiler 1 14 assigns each of these a unique iden- 
25 tifier 326 so that the client and server can reliably exchange information about a specific procedure; 

a variable 328 specifying the type of the return argument value for the remote procedure. This allows the remote 
procedure to determine the proper marshalling routine for the return value before sending it to the client; and, 
a variable 330 specifying the number of arguments between passed in the procedure call. 

30 Appendix A includes an exemplary implementation of the type hierarchy of Figure 3a. In that embodiment, the inter- 
face specification 324 is provided in the VRPC_proc_spec_t structure definition. 

In the preferred embodiment the canonical description of the arguments is an argument specification 332 that 
includes a set of elements that describe each argument. The actual values of the arguments are not included in the 
argument specification 332, but only their form. For each argument, there is an argument type 336, and at least one 

35 argument mode 334. An argument mode 334 specifies the semantics for handling the arguments between the client 
and server. Generally, the modes define whether an argument is an input or output argument. In the preferred embod- 
iment, the modes are refined to handle different types of relationships and optimization between the client and server. 
In a 'lend " mode, the argument is provided to the server 161 , which modifies it and returns the modified value back to 
the client 120. In a 'lend to" mode, the server 161 receives a copy of the argument, and may use that value during the 

40 invocation of the remote procedure, and subsequently deallocates memory for that use. The client must still maintain 
the argument locally. In a "copy to" mode, a copy of the argument is sent to the server 161, which must free its copy 
upon completion. In a "copy from " mode, the client 1 1 6 does not send data to the server 1 61 , but rather receives data 
having the defined data type. In a "move to" mode, the argument held by the client 1 16 is deleted after being sent to 
the server 161 , and the server 161 frees this copy after use. Finally, in a "move from" mode, the server 161 passes data 

45 to the client 116 and deleted by the server, and the client 116 frees this instance after use. 

An argument type 336 specifies data type for the argument(s). The data type is provided by a bytecode value. The 
bytecode is used to specify both primitive types, such as ints. chars, and the like, and more complex types that are 
recursively defined. Appendix A, Section 3.4 includes an exemplary list of bytecodes for representing primitive, pointer, 
and composed (complex) data types. Other bytecode specifications may also be used. These bytecodes are recog- 

so nized by the VRPC engines 144, and used by the VRPC engines to select marshalling routines to marshall the argu- 
ments into the proper representation for transmission to the server, and then reconstruction by the server. 

In the preferred embodiment, the argument specification structure 332 is included in the procedure interface spec- 
ification 324, however, in alternate embodiment, the argument specification structure 332 may be separated from the 
procedure interface specification. Figure 3a illustrates this relationship. Appendix A provides an exemplary implemen- 

55 tation of the argument specification 332, in the VRPC_args_spec_t structure. 

Because the selection of marshalling routines according to the data types of the arguments is delayed until the 
actual invocation of the server interface, the bytecode specification may be optimized on a per<onnection basis to take 
advantage of the architecture of the client and server computers. More particularly, if both the client and server comput- 
ers are of the same architecture, such as both Sun Microsystems SPARCstations, then selected data type specific 
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opcodes can be replaced with opaque data types, thereby eliminating the need to marshafl the data into a machine 
independent format. For example, if the data type specified by an opcode is a double, it may be replaced by eight 
opaque bytes of data. It is significantly more efficient to transmit the eight opaque bytes than to convert a double into 
an machine independent representation, such as XDR (see below) and then convert back from the machine independ- 
5 ent representation to the double. This optimization may be performed by the VRPC engine 144 that is selected at runt- 
ime. 

As illustrated in Figure 3a, the interface specification including the argument specification, are passed to an VRPC 
engine 144 by invoking its send method. When invoked, the VRPC engine 144 traverses the argument specification 
332, and determines from the bytecode specification of the argument types 336 the appropriate marshalling routines. 

10 The VRPC engine 144 also separately receives the actual argument values 338. The VRPC engine 144 then calls the 
marshalling routines to marshall the arguments for transmission to the server 161. This process is further described 
below with respect to Figure 4. The client stub 120 further passes to the VRPC engine 144 a state description 380 (Fig- 
ure 3) defining the transport parameters for the remote procedure call, and other information, such as the version 
number 381 of VRPC engine, the name 385 of the VRPC engine, flags 383 for controlling the backend, a handle to the 

is state data 387, and a handle 389 to a destructor function for freeing this state information. An exemplary implementa- 
tion of the VRPC state description is provided in Appendix A, §4.1. 

A simplified example of a client stub 1 20 created by an IDL compiler 114 illustrating the canonical form of the inter- 
face definition is as follows. Assume that the client stub is to contain a function for summing two variables, A and B. In 
the IDL file foo.x this function is represented as: 

20 

int sum(inta, int b); 

The IDL compiler 1 1 4 creates a canonical specification of this interface in the client stub in the file ciient.c: 

25 1. # include "VRPC.h" 

2. int sum VRPC_state *be(int a. int b) { 

3. int tmp; 

4. void *arg_addr[3]; 

5. arg_addr[0] = &a; 
30 6. arg_addr[1] = &b; 

7. arg_addr[2] = &tmp 

8. be->send(VRPC_state, inter_descr, arg_addr) 

9. return(tmp); 

10. } 

35 

Line 2 defines the interface to the client stub seen by the client application. The interface is consistent with the 
application's interface as defined in the IDL file. This allows the application to invoke the client stub without the applica- 
tions developer having to provided any further interfaces between the application and the stub. The body of the stub is 
hidden from the application, and the application has no information that the sum procedure is being remotely handled. 

40 Line 1 specifies the header file which includes the calls for establishing and terminating a connection with a VRPC 
engine 144. The header file is further described below. 

Line 3 defines the output variable, tmp. This allows the client to have a local handle to a variable for returning the 
result from the remote procedure to the application. Line 4 defines an array arg_addr that is sized to contain pointers 
to the two input and one output arguments. In the general case, the argument array contains a pointer for each input 

45 and output argument. More generally, in the preferred embodiment, the client stub receives all arguments as pass by 
reference, including arrays and non-arrays. The argument array corresponds to the argument list 338 in Figure 3a. 

Lines 5 through 7 define the contents of the arg_addr array, with pointers to the passed in variables a and b, and 
a pointer to the output variable tmp. In the preferred embodiment, the client stub accepts all arguments as pass by ref- 
erence, whether these are array or non-array arguments. This arguments array will be passed to one of the VRPC 

so engines and selected marshalling routines. Since these components all reside in the same address space as the client 
stub, they will be able to access the data values of the argument as need when the data structures of the interface are 
marshalled at runtime. 

Line 8 performs the remote procedure call itself. This call corresponds to the server interface 302 in Figure 3a. The 
canonical specification of the interface is provided as an input argument inter_descr to the send_call function, with 
as inter_descr being an interface specification 324. be is a function pointer to one of the VRPC engines, any of which pro- 
vide a send_call function. The send_call function passes down the interface specification 324, inter_descr, which here 
contains a description of the sum function. The send_call further passes the data that accompanies the interface defi- 
nition, the argjaddr array. When the remote procedure call is completed, the result will be in the temporary variable 
tmp. As shown in Figure 3a, the remote procedure call has a return type 340 that indicates whether the remote proce- 
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dure call was successful or whether there was an error. 

For this example of the function sum(), the simplified version of the interface specification 324 would be: 

struct { 

5 

int proc_no = 1; 
int n^args = 3; 

10 struct arg_spec args [2]={(IN, int_bytecode) 

(IN, int__bytecode), 
(OUT, int_bytecode)}; 

} inter_descr; 

where arg_spec is a structure that implements the argument specification described above. The mode values of "IN" 
20 and "Oil" are merely illustrative here, and other argument mode values may be used, as described above. Exemplary 
mode values are described in Appendix A, §3.2, in the VRPC_param_mode_t structure definition. The procedure 
number, return type, type, and number arguments are determined by the IDL compiler 114. 

As noted above, the interface specification 324 does not contain any of the data being passed between the client 
and server, but merely the form of that data. Because the data are not included in the canonical representation, this rep- 
25 resentation can be provided to any VRPC engine 144 for marshalling. Only when the marshalling at runtime is actually 
performed is the data accessed from the arguments array. 

The client stub described here is a simplified representation of the interface of the client. Figure 3b illustrates an 
abstract representation of the interface for this invocation. In a preferred embodiment, the invocation 340 of the VRPC 
library 122 passes in a data structure, here called optab_base_t 353, that encapsulates both the interface specification 
30 and argument specification, and an argument list. In addition, the VRPC library 122 receives arguments specifying the 
version 350 for the client stub 120, flags 352 for setting switches in the library if necessary, the size 354 of the encap- 
sulating structure, for use in marshalling the arguments, a handle 358 to the type dictionary used for the interface, and 
handles to call the VRPC engine 144 directly for state information (360), its send method 362, and its control method 
364. The control method 364 is a general function which the VRPC library 122 uses to instruct the VRPC backend 140 
35 to perform additional functionality. For example, the control method 364 may be used to instruct a VRPC backend 140 
to select the security level for a connection between the client and server. 

In addition, a set of function pointers 368 to the client stub 120 are also provided for main routine 1 18 to call. The 
VRPC engine 144 also receives the argument list 338 with the actual arguments references for the VRPC engine 144 
to marshall. The VRPC engine 144 returns a value 340 indicating whether the remote procedure was successful, or 
40 whether an error resulted. 

When the client application 116 first connects with the server, the client invokes the VRPC library 122 to establish 
a connection and select a VRPC engine 144. The VRPC library 122 initializes the be handle with the address for a 
selected VRPC engine 144, and client stub function pointers to interface routines. Accordingly, when the client stub 120 
is subsequently invoked, it is provided a handle to the VRPC engine 144 which can then marshall the data structures 
45 of the interface according to the interface specification structure. The selection process for choosing a VRPC engine 
144 at runtime is further described below. The client 116 invokes the VRPC library 122 using interfaces provided in a 
header file incorporated in all client stubs 120. 

The VRPC library 122 provides two basic functions to the clients: initiatiorVtermination of a connection between cli- 
ent/server and selection of a VRPC engine 144. The interfaces to these functions are provided to a client stub 120 in 
so the VRPC header file 209. More particularly, there is a function to establish a connection to the server using a selected 
VRPC engine 144. This function takes as an input the name of a server to be conducted, generally provided on the 
server computer 1 60, and a handle to the client/server interface being accessed. This function invokes the VRPC library 
1 22 on the client computer 110, which obtains from naming service 1 90 the name and address of a server 1 61 including 
a VRPC engine 144 specified for use by the server application 161 having the server interface. The VRPC library 122 
55 then initializes state variable handle be for contacting the server using that VRPC engine 144. Otherwise, the VRPC 
library 122 returns a error value. The VRPC library 122 returns the handle to the VRPC backend 140 to the client stub 
1 20. An exemplary interface for this function is VRPC_begin() function described in Appendix A, §1 .1 . Note that the call 
to VRPC_begin() takes an optabjaasej 353 as an argument, thereby providing to the VRPC library 122 the handle to 
the interface specification and the argument specification in the client sub 116. 
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A complementary function terminates a remote procedure call connection through the VRPC engine 144 specified 
the handle obtained from initiation function. This function is called by the application 1 66 at the end of its execution. An 
exemplary interface is shown in Appendix A, §1.1 as VRPC_end(). 

Exemplary implementations of the VRPC library 122 functions are illustrated in Appendix A, §1 .1 . 

5 

Execution of Clients and Selection of a VRPC Mechanism 

Referring now to Figures 4a and 4b there is shown an event trace and data flow diagram of the process of executing 
a remote procedure call in accordance with the present invention. The client application 1 16 containing the remote pro- 

10 cedure call is executed on a client computer 1 10 in a conventional manner. The application 116 includes a call to initial- 
ize the handle in the client stub 120 to the VRPC backend 140 used to invoke the backend's send_call method. The 
application 116 invokes 400 this initialisation method, for example VRPC_begin(), on the VRPC library 122, passing in 
an identification of a server interface being accessed. The VRPC library 122 is responsible determining the VRPC 
engine 144 to be used and establishing a connection to the server application 161 using the VRPC engine 144. The 

15 VRPC library 122 queries 402 the naming service 1 90 for the server address and name of the VRPC backend 1 40. The 
naming service 190 returns 404 the address of the server 161 and the name of the VRPC backend 140, which the 
VRPC library 122 then uses to select the VRPC engine 144. Generally, the selection of the VRPC engine 144 is based 
on the address of the server or the backend name before the connection to the server is established. The address, or 
the name retrieved from the naming service 190 identifies the specific RPC mechanism to use, and the library 122 

20 knows how to interpret the address from the naming service 190. The client 116 then connects 406 to the server 161 
by calling the VRPC library 122, which then establishes the connection to the server 161 with the selected VRPC 
engine 144 on the client computer 110, and correspondingly with a VRPC engine 144 on the server computer 160. For 
example, if the address indicates an ONC-RPC mechanism, the library 122 will load in the ONC-RPC backend, and so 
on. As a consequence of connection being established, the VRPC engine 1 44 is loaded by the client computer 110. The 

25 VRPC library 1 22 will obtain a handle to the VRPC engine 1 44 once the VRPC engine 1 44 is loaded. The VRPC library 
122 returns 407 this handle to the client stub 120 so that future invocations of send_call will be made directly on the 
selected VRPC engine144. 

At some subsequent point, the main routine 118 invokes 409 the client stub 120 by calling one of the procedures 
defined therein, and passing in some number of arguments. The client stub 120 packages the actual arguments and 

30 the argument specification to create the procedure call, specifying the argument mode(s) and type of each argument, 
and the procedure description, specifying the procedure number, number of arguments, return type. The client stub 120 
then invokes 408 the send_call method. This call is forwarded by the VRPC library 122 to the selected VRPC engine 
144 on the client computer 110. 

The VRPC engine's 144 on the client computer 110 interprets the interface specification to determine the form of 

35 each argument, including its mode(s) and data type according to the bytecode specification. The interpretation further 
determines from the procedure number the appropriate procedure to invoke on the server 161. From this information, 
the client's VRPC engine 144 selects the appropriate marshalling routines from the client computer 110 marshalling 
library 122 for marshalling the arguments into a form that can be transmitted across the network to the server applica- 
tion 161 . The VRPC engine 144 invokes 410 these marshalling routines as needed to create the proper representation 

40 of an input data structure. Each marshalling routine returns 412 a transport specific data representation for the input 
data structure. The invocation of the marshalling routines is specific to the VRPC engine 1 44. In one embodiment based 
on Sun Microsystems ONC-RPC, the marshalling routines use the data representation specified in XDR: External Data 
Representation Standard RFC 1104, June 1987. In this environment, the VRPC engine 144 invokes a function 
clnt_call() of the ONC-RPC mechanism that performs the client side of the remote procedure call for any application: 

45 

clnt_caIl(procedure number, 

♦datastruct, *XDRfun, 
50 'datastruct, *XDRfun)) 



This marshalling call specifies the procedure number for the procedure being serviced, and provides pointers to 
55 data structures and the marshalling and unmarshalling functions. 

Where the client computer 110 and the server computer 160 are of the same architecture, the client VRPC engine 
144 may optimize the bytecodes by using opaque data types, rather than marshalling with the marshalling routines. 

The VRPC engine 144 on the client computer 110 then sends 414 the marshalled data and arguments to the 
instance of the VRPC engine 144 on the server computer 160. The VRPC engine 144 on the server computer 160 
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unmarshalls 416 the arguments using the marshalling library 122 on the server computer 160. Referring to Figure 4B, 
the marshalling library 122 returns 417 original interface specification to the server's VRPC engine 144. 

The VRPC engine 144 on the server computer 160 interprets 418 the interface specification, using its type diction- 
ary 123, which corresponds to the type dictionary used by the client side VRPC engine 144. This allows the server's 

5 VRPC engine 144 to reconstruct the specific data structures of the original arguments, along with identifying the spe- 
cific procedure to be invoked in the server application. The VRPC engine 144 passes 419 the arguments in the form 
specified by the interface specification, and procedure number to the server application 161 . The server 161 executes 
420 the remote procedure on these arguments to obtain the desired result. The server 161 returns 421 the result to the 
server VRPC engine 144. The server VRPC engine 144 again marshalls 422, 424 the result according to the interface 

w specification, and sends 426 the marshalled data back to the client VRPC engine 144. The client VRPC engine 144 
unmarshalls 428, 430 the data with the client marshalling library 122, and forwards 432 the return arguments to the cli- 
ent stub 120, which passes the result to the client application 116. 
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Chapter 1: VRPC Client Interface 

1 VRPC Client Interface 



1.1 Client Initiation 

These functions are declared in the following header file: 
#include <vrpc/vrpc.h> 

void * vrpcJbegin (const char *nazne, const void Function 
+clntJops) 
Establish VRPC connection, 
name is used to query a naming system to identify and locate the 
server process. 

clntJ>ps identifies the interface being accessed. It is the address of a 
20 appi.optab.t as found in the compiler generated file 'appi.vclnt .c\ 

vrpc.beginO returns a pointer to an initialized appi.optab.t, or nil 
on error. 
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int vrpcend (void *opsp) Function 
Terminate a VRPC connection initiated by vrpc.beginO. 
opsp is a pointer previously obtained from vrpc.beginO. 
vrpc.endO returns 0 on success and -1 on error. 

int vrpc_begin-buf (const char *name, const voidr- * Function 
*clnt~ops t void *opsp> size.t opssz) 
Establish VRPC connection. 

name is used to query a naming system to identify and locate the 
server process. 

cint.ops identifies the interface being accessed. It is the address of a 
appi.optab.t as found in the compiler generated file 'appi.vclnt . c\ 
ops is the address of an appi.optab.t to be initialized. Its size is 
passed as the next argument. Its size must match the object pointed 
40 to by clnt-ops. 

opssz is the size of the structure pointed to by opsp. 
vrpc.begin.buf () returns 0 on success and -1 on error. 

int vrpcend-buf (void *opsp) Function 
45 Terminate a VRPC connection initiated by vrpc.begin.buf () . 

opsp is the address of a structure previously initialized by vrpc .begin, 
buf (). 

vrpc.end.buf () returns 0 on success and -1 on error. 

50 
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Chapter 1: VRPC Client Interface 2 

1.2 Client Stub API 

For each remote function defined in the IDL, a client stub routine is 
generated. Calling this stub function causes the appropriate server function 
to be invoked with the same arguments: the result of the server routine is 
returned by the client stub routine. 

int opsp->method (appi_optab_t *opsp, arg$ — ) Function 
MaJce an RPC call. Invokes function method as defined in the IDL. 
opsp is a pointer to an appi_optab_t as initialized by vrpc.begin. 
buf () (see Chapter 1 [Client API] T page 1). 

args are the actual RPC arguments. Note that the VRPC client stub 
routines all accept arguments as pass-by-reference arguments. All non 
array arguments are passed by reference. Arrays are also passed by 
reference, but no additional translation is performed since C already 
passes arrays by reference. 

Also note that return function values are passed back in the last ar- 
gument of the argument list. In other words, the function value is 
converted to a pass-by-reference variable. 
methodf) returns 0 on success and -1 on error. 

Each 'appi_ vclnt .c ? file contains an interface definition. The definition 
is of type appi_optab_t and is conventionally placed in a variable called 
APPL.optab. 

appi_optab_t Data type 

typedef s tract { 

optab.base.t base; 

iat (*f uac) (appi_optab_t * , 

coast func.arg *, int *f unc_res) ; 

} appLoptab.t ; 

base is of type optab.base.t as described below (see Section 3.2 [VDR 
Internals], page 4). 

func each appi_optab_t has one or more members which are function 
pointers. These are initialized by the compiler generated code to client 
stubs which perform the corresponding RPC. 

The appLoptab.t has function pointers to the client stubs. Each 
of these client stubs calls the be_send_call routine for that appJ. 
optab.t with the appropriate arguments. One of these arguments is 
a vrpc_proc_spec_t. 

This page under construction. 
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2 VRPC Server Interface 
2.1 Server Initiation 

These functions are declared in the following header file: 
#include <vrpc/vrpc . h> 

void * vrpcbegin (const char ♦name, const void Function 
*clntjops) 
Establish VRPC connection- 
name is used to query a naming system to identify and locate the 
server process. 

clnt-ops identifies the interface being accessed. It is the address of a 
20 appi.optab.t as found in the compiler generated file 'appi.vclnt .c\ 

vrpc.begin () returns a pointer to an initialized app/_optab_t, or nil 
on error. 
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Chapter 3: Interface Specification Mechanism 



4 



3 Interface Specification Mechanism 



3.1 Virtual Data Representation 

VRPC uses a Virtual Data Representation scheme to describe application 
data structures and procedures. Simply put, data structures and procedures 
defined in an IDL are translated into a specification language which is ma- 
chine readable. This language consists of specific opcodes (see Section 3.4.1 
[bytecodel]. page 7) much like a common assembly language. 

Since the specification is machine readable, these opcodes can be executed 
by a VRPC backend to properly communicate a data stream between the 
client and server for a remote procedure call. 

Additionally, specific optimizers can be invoked on a per-connection basis 
to optimize the byte-code in a way suitable for the architectural character- 
istics of the client and server machines. 

For example, if the peer machines are of the same architecture (eg. 
SPARC), then the optimizer can replace most data type specific opcodes 
in the VDR with opaque data types. For example, a double can be re- 
placed with 8 opaque bytes. It is significantly more efficient to communiate 
8 opaque bytes than to convert a double into (for example) XDR and then 
do the translation from the common format back to a double. 



3,2 VDR Internals 



optab-base.t 



Data type 



typedsf struct { 



unsigned long 
unsigned long 
sizo.t 
const cnsx 
const vrpc.tdict.t 
vrpc_be_ops_t 
int 



.version ; 

.flags; 

.size; 

♦name; 

* vdr.tdict ; 

•b_be .handle ; 

( *b_send.call) (vrpc.be.ops.t • , 



const vrpc_proc_spec_t *, 



int 



void *apt]); 
(♦b.ctrl) (optab.base.t *, int, void *) 



} optab.base.t; 



_ version is the version number (1). 
.flags option flags (0). 

.size is the size of the encapsulating appi.optab.t. 
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5 name is the string name of the interface described by the encapsulating 

&ppl -optab.t. 

vdr.tdict is a pointer to the VRPC type dictionary for this interface 
(see Section 3.3 [typedict], page 6). 

to b. be .handle is a VRPC backend handle. 

b.send.call backend routine that makes RPC call, 
b.ctrl backend control routine. 

vrpc-proc-spec-t Data type 



75 



typedef struct { 

unsigned long opnum; 

unsigned long rtype.id; 

unsigned long nargs; 

const vrpc.args.spec.t »args; 
> vrpc.proc_specjt; 

opnum the procedure number or unique identifier for this procedure 
within the scope of this interface. 

rtype id t he type ID of the return value of this function, or 0 if the 
return type is void. 

nargs the number of arguments this function takes. Also the number 
of entries in the args array, 
args an array of nargs vrpc.args_spec.ts. 

vrpc-args^pec-t Data type 

typedef struct i 

vrpc_paraa_iaode_t mode ; 

unsigned long type.id: 

> vrpc_axgs_spec_t; 

mode The parameter passing mode, 
type. id The type ID of the argument. 

vrpcparam_mode_t Data type 

enum { 

PH.LEND , 
PH.LEKDjra, 

45 PM.C0PY.T0. 

PM.COPY.FR0M, 

PK.KOVE.TQ, 

PM.MOVE.FHOM 

> vrpc.param.node.t; 

50 
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Chapter 3: Interface Specification Mechanism 6 

PM.LEND The argument is sent to the server, where it is modified, and 
the modified value is copied back to the client. In a shared memory 
implementation, this may be implemented as pass-by-reference. 

PM.LEMD.TO A copy of the argument is sent to the server. The VRPC 
runtime frees the server's copy of the arguments when the RPC in- 
vocation has completed on the server. The client side instance is not 
freed. 

PM_COPY JTO A copy of the argument is sent to the server. The server 
side application code must free its copy. The client side instance is not 
affected. 

PM.COPY.FROM No data is sent from the client to the server, but data 
is returned from the server to the client. The server side instance is 
not freed. The client must free the copy it receives. 

PM_M0VE_TO Client side instance is deleted after call. Server side must 
free instance. In shared memory implementation, the object is not 
freed, however, responsibility for freeing object moves from client to 
server. 

PM.MOVE.FROM Server side instance is deleted after call. Client side 
must free instance. In shared memory implementation, the object is 
not freed, however,responsibility for freeing the object moves from the 
server to client. 



3.3 Type Dictionary 

Each 'appi.vdr.c* file contains a dictionary of the types represented in 
that file. The dictionary is of type vrpc_tdict_t and is conventionally 
called APPL.typetab. 

The dictionary is simply an array of pinters to opcode sequences. Each 
of these opcode sequences defines a data type of the interface. When data 
types are nested, the referene to the nested data type takes the form of an 
index into the type dictionary. 

vrpc_tdict_t Data type 

typed«f struct { 

unsigned long nctypes; 

const vrpc.opcode.t •const »ctype; 

> vrpc_tdict_t ; 

nctypes Number of type entries in ctype 

ctype Each array entry points to a sequence of vrpc.opcode_.ts. Each 
of these sequences describes a data type used in this VRPC interface 
specification. 
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Chapter 3: Interface Specification Mechanism 

3-4 VDR Bytecode (Type System) 

Each VRPC backend implements a subset of the following opcodes: 

3.4.1 Canonical Types 

VRPC_bool32 offset 

a 32 bit boolean. 

VRPC.byte offset 

opaque byte. 

VRPC_int8 offset 

8 bit char 

VRPC.intl6 offset 

16 bit short 

VRPC_int32 offset 

32 bit long 

VRPC_int64 offset 

64 bit long 

VRPC_uint8 offset 

8 bit unsigned char 

VRPC.uint 16 offset 

16 bit unsigned short 

VRPC_uint32 offset 

32 bit unsigned long 

VRPC.uint64 offset 

64 bit unsigned long 

VRPC.enum8 offset 

an 8 bit enum (eg. C++ support) 

VRPC_enuml6 offset 

a 16 bit enum 

VRPC_enum32 offset 

a 32 bit enum 

VRPC_emua64 offset 

a 64 bit enum 

VRPC.f loat32 offset 

a 32 bit float 

VRPC.f loat64 offset 

a 64 bit float 
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VRPC.f loatl28 offset 
a 128 bit float 
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VRPC_chai8 offset 
an 8 bit character 
VRPC.charl6 offset 
an 16 bit character 
VRPC.char32 offset 
an 32 bit character 
VRPC_zchar8 offset 



an 8 bit zero terminated character 

VRPC_zcharl6 offset 

an 16 bit zero terminated character 

VRPC_zchar32 offset 

an 32 bit 2ero terminated character 

3,4.2 Pointer Types 



Each of these items describes the type of a pointer. The offset is that of 
the pointer value. 

VRPC_string8 offset 

a ? \0 ? terminated string of 8 bit chars 

VRPC_stringl6 offset 

a string of 16 bit chars 

VRPC_strxng32 offset 



VRPC.string8M max-len offset 

a 'VT terminated string of 8 bit chars 

max-ien defines length to malloc for string, excluding f \0* terminator 
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a string of 32 bit chars 
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VRPC.stringl6M max-Jen offset 
a string of 16 bit chars 
VRPC_string32M max-ien offset 
a string of 32 bit chars 
VBPC.pointerl ptr-offset type-instr 
pointer to 1 instance of type-instr 
VRPC_pointerN n-count ptr-offset type-instr 
pointer to n-count instances of type-instr 
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Chapter 3: Interface Specification Mechanism 9 

VRPC.pointerL len-instr val*offset type-instr 
pointer to L instances of type-instr 

VRPC.pointerML max-count len-instr val-offset type-instr 
pointer to len-instr O instances in buf of size max-count 
VRPC.appl 

a pointer to an upcall routine 
3.4.3 Composed and Meta Types 

VRPC.nop 
do nothing. 

VRPC.nest type-id offset 

a reference to another type 

VRPC.vector count type-instr 

fixed sized array of length count of type type-instr 

VRPC.array 

an array 

VRPC_struct struct-size struct-name 
a struct 
VRPC.e struct 
end of a struct 

VRPC.SunionC unionjsize union-offset disc-instr ncases default-type-id 

(case, type-id) 

union-in-struct with cases 

VRPC.RTerror 

force runtime error 
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Chapter 4: VRPC Backend Interface 10 

4 VRPC Backend Interface 
4.1 Interface 

A VRPC backend is expected to export the following interface. The 
backend must be implemented as a shared library that the VRPC library 
can dlopen(). 

The shared library must have an entry point (function) which uses its 
arguments to construct and return a pointer to a vrpc.be. ops. t. 



vrpc_be_ops_t * vrpc.create.ADDR (const Function 
vrpc.tdict.t *ty f const void *addr-info) 
ADDR is the actual name assigned to the particular VRPC backend. 

TY is the application's type dictionary (see Section 3.3 [typedict], 
page 6). 

addr-info is some backend specific address information. This informa- 
tion may be used to connect to the RPC server. 

25 vrpc.create. ADDRO returns the address of an initialized vrpc.be. 

ops.t or nil on error. 

Note that the destructor for this data type is called using a funciton 
pointer within the data type. 



vrpc_be_ops-t Datatype 

typedef struct { 

unsigned long _be_ vers ion; 
unsigned long __b«_ilags ; 
const char *b*_name; 
▼Tpc.ba.state.t *b«_data; 

void (*be_nntransport) ( vrpc.be .state.t •) ; 

> vrpcba.ops.t ; 

This type is used to hold state information for a VRPC backend. 

be .flags is used to hold state flags. 

be, version is used to indicate the backend version. 

be .name holds the name of the backend. 

be .data is used by the backend to store a pointer to its own private 
state information. 

be.untransport points to a destructor function for be.data. When 
it is non nil. it is called by the VRPC runtime with be.data as an 
argument when the vrpc.be.ops.t is destroyed. 
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Chapter 4: VRPC Backend Interface 11 

4.2 Backend Support Routines 

const op * peek-int (const op *ip, const void *dp, Function 
unsigned long *res) 
This function returns an integer from memory. It is typically used 
to determine the dimension of dynamically sized arrays and discrimi- 
nators in unions. The instruction sequence must consist of canonical 
types. 

fp points to the instruction sequence describing the type of integer to 
read. 

dp points to the user's data structure (integer), 
res points to where the read integer is returned. 
peek^intO returns the value of the advanced ip. 

const op * pokeJnt (const op *ip, const void *dp, Function 
const unsigned long *vai) 
This function writes an integer to memory. It is typically used to 
set the dimension of dynamically sized arrays and discriminators in 
unions. The instruction sequence must consist of canonical types, 
ip points to the instruction sequence describing the type of integer to 
write. 

dp points to the user's data structure (integer). 

vai points to the integer value to be written to memrory. 

poke _int() returns the value of the advanced ip. 

size.t size^at (const op *const *tdict, const op *ip) Function 
This function returns the size of an object described in VDR. 
tdict points to the type dictionary to be used, 
ip points to the instruction sequence describing the object, 
size^at O returns the size of the object in bytes. 

const op * skipl-at (const op *ip) Function 
This function advances the instruction pointer to the next VDR in- 
struction. 

ip points to the instruction sequence to be skipped. 
skipl.atO returns the value of the advanced ip. 

const op * has.pointer (const op *const *tdict, Function 
const op *ip» int *res) 
This function examines the pointed to object and decides whether the 
described object contains any pointers. 
tdict is the type dictionary. 
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Chapter 4: VRPC Backend Interface . 12 

ip is the address of the VDR description of the object to be examined. 

res points to an int where this function returns its value. It is set to 
TRUE if a pointer is found, and FALSE if no pointers are found. 

has_pointer() returns the value of the advanced ip. 

4.3 ONC/RPC Opcodes 

The following opcodes are implemented by the ONC/RPC backend mod- 
ule. 

VRPC-RTerror 

VRPC-SunionC 

VRPC.bool32 

VRPC-byte 

VRPC_enum32 

VRPC-estruct 

VRPCJloat {32,64, 128} 

VRPC-nest 

VRPC-nop 

VRPCpointerML 

VRPC.pointerN 

VRPCjstring8 

VRPC_string8M 

VRPC-struct 

VRPC.vector 

VRPC.{,u}int{8,16,32> 

4.4 Membuf Opcodes 

The following opcodes are implemented by the Membuf backend module. 
Note that the Solaris/Doors backend is built on top of the membuf backend. 

VRPC-RTerror 

VRPC-SunionC 

VRPC.bool32 

VRPC-byte 

VRPC^enum32 

VRPC-estruct 

VRPCJloat{32,64428} 
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Chapter 4: VRPC Backend Interface 

VRPC_nest 

VRPC-nop 

VRPCpointerML 

VRPCpoin-orN 

VRPC^tring8 

VRPC-string8M 

VRPCstruct 

VRPC.vector 

VRPC.{,u>int{846,32> 
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Claims 



An interface definition language compiler, for use with a computer system providing at least one mechanism-inde- 
pendent remote procedure call system for execution of a procedure in a server, the procedure invoked by a client 
and taking zero or more arguments, wherein the interface definition language compiler receives an interface defi- 
nition file including a declaration of the interface of the procedure, and converts it to an mechanism-independent 
canonical specification including an identification of the procedure in the server, and for each argument included in 
the interface, a specification of a data type of the argument and at least one argument mode for passing the argu- 
ment and defining the semantics for using the argument in the procedure, the compiler producing a client stub 
including the canonical specification, the client stub adapted to be compiled into the client for execution thereby. 



2. The interface definition language compiler of claim 1 , wherein the interface definition lanaguage compiler produces 
a server stub adapted to receive the canonical specification of the interface of the procedure, and determine there- 
from for each argument a data type and at least one argument mode for the argument for providing the arguments 

40 to the server procedure, and for returning an output argument to the client stub. 

3. The interface definition language compiler of claim 1 , wherein the argument modes include an input mode and an 
output mode. 

45 4. The interface definition language compiler of claim 1 , wherein the argument modes include a lend mode and a lend 
to mode. 

5. The interface definition language compiler of claim 1 , wherein the argument modes include a move to mode and a 
move from mode. 

50 

6. The interface definition language compiler of claim 1 , wherein the argument modes include a copy to mode and a 
copy from mode. 

7. The interface definition language compiler of claim 1 , wherein the canonical specification includes an interface 
55 specification comprising: 

a specification of a procedure identifier that uniquely identifies the procedure in the server; 
a specification of the number of arguments; and, 

a specification of a return type for the output argument of the server procedure. 
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8. The interface definition language compiler of daim 7, wherein the canonical specification includes an argument 
specification identifying for each of the number of arguments at least one argument mode, and the data type of the 
argument. 

s 9. The interface definition language compiler of claim 8, wherein the data type of each argument is specified by a byte- 
code representation. 

10. The interface definition language compiler of claim 9, wherein: 

the interface definition language compiler produces a type dictionary including an entry for each unique data 
10 type, the entry including bytecode representation specifying the data type; and, 

the argument specification includes for the data type of each argument a reference to an entry in the type 
dictionary. 

11. The interface definition language compiler of claim 1 operating with a computer system comprising: 

15 

a plurality of marshalling routines; 

a client remote procedure call engine and a server remote procedure engine, the remote procedure engines 
providing a transport mechanism between the client stub and a server stub of the server procedure; and, 

20 wherein the interface definition language compiler produces in the client stub an invocation to the client 

remote procedure call engine to provide thereto the canonical specification, the client remote procedure call engine 
adapted to invoke selected marshalling routines according to the data types of the arguments specified in the 
canonical specification to marshal! values for the arguments into transport specific structures, the client remote pro- 
cedure call engine further adapted to provide the transport specific structures to the server remote procedure 

25 engine which invokes selected marshalling routines to obtain the argument value and data types, and provides the 
argument values and data types to the server stub. 

1 2. A computer system for executing in a server application a remote procedure call by a client application, comprising: 
30 a client side computer including: 

a client application including a client stub to the remote procedure, the client stub receiving zero or more 
arguments from the client application, and having an invocation that passes the canonical specification to 
a client remote procedure call engine, the canonical specification of the interface of the remote procedure 
35 including: 

a procedure identifier uniquely identifying the remote procedure in a server interface of a server; 
for any argument specified in the interface of the remote procedure an implementation and machine 
independent argument specif ication of a data type of the argument, and at least one argument mode 
40 for passing the argument and defining the semantics for using the argument in the procedure; and, 

a set of references, each reference for obtaining a value to an argument; 

a first plurality of marshalling routines, each marshalling routine associated with specific client remote 
procedure call engine, and adapted to marshall an argument value by constructing for the argument 
value a representation of argument value that is specific to the client remote procedure call engine and 

45 determined by the data type of the argument; 

at least one client remote procedure call engine, each client remote procedure call engine capable of 
receiving the canonical specification, and determining from the argument specification of the data type 
of each argument at the time the remote procedure call is executed, each client remote procedure call 
engine adapted to invoke for each argument in the canonical specification at least one marshalling 

50 routine associated with the client remote procedure call engine to marshall the argument, the client 

remote procedure call engine invoking the marshalling routine only at a time when the client remote 
procedure call engine is invoked by client stub, and the client remote procedure call engine deter- 
mined at substantially a same time as when the client application is executed. 

55 13. The computer system of claim 12, further comprising: 

a server side computer including: 

a server application including the remote procedure; 
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a server stub providing the interface to the remote procedure; 

a second plurality of marshalling routines, each marshalling routine associated with specific server remote 
procedure call engine to be invoked thereby, and adapted to unmarshall an argument to determine its 
argument value and data type; 

at least one server remote procedure call engine adapted to receive from a client remote procedure call 
engine each marshalled argument, the server remote procedure call engine invoking at least one marshal- 
ling routine of the second plurality to unmarshall the argument to determine the argument data type and 
argument value, the server remote procedure call engine providing the argument value and data type of 
each argument to the server stub. 

14. The system of claim 13, further comprising: 

an interface definition language compiler that produces from the interface of the server procedure the client 
stub and server stub. 

15 

15. The system of claim 14, further comprising: 

a type dictionary including an entry for each unique data type in each canonical specification of the server inter- 
faces, a bytecode representation, and the canonical specification of the server interfaces includes for the argu- 
20 ment type of each argument a reference to an entry in the type dictionary. 

16. A computer implemented method of creating an application stub for compilation into an application, the application 
stub interfacing the application to a remote procedure call mechanism for executing a procedure call defined in the 
application stub, the method comprising: 

25 

receiving an interface definition of the procedure, the interface definition including zero or more input or output 
arguments; 

converting the interface definition to a canonical specification of the interface by: 

30 specifying an identification of the procedure in the server; 

specifying for each argument included in the interface a data type of the argument and at least one argu- 
ment mode of the argument; 

and, 

35 providing the canonical specification in the application stub. 

17. The method of claim 16, further comprising: 

providing in the application stub an invocation of a client remote procedure call engine, the invocation passing 
40 to the client remote procedure call engine the canonical specifiction. 

18. The method of claim 16, further comprising: 

creating a server stub to receive the arguments specified in the application stub, and provide the arguments to 
45 a server application including the server procedure. 

19. The method of claim 16, further comprising: 

creating a type dictionary that includes an entry for each unique data type in the canonical specification, the 
so entry including a bytecode representation of the data type, such that the canonical specification includes for 

the data type of each argument a reference to an entry in the type dictionary. 

20. The method of claim 1 9, wherein the type dictionary is provided to both a client application including the client stub, 
and a server application including the server procedure. 

55 

21. In a computer system including a client computer and a server computer, a computer readable memory for the cli- 
ent computer configured to provide a remote procedure call between the client computer and the server computer, 
comprising: 
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a client application including a client stub to the remote procedure, 

the client stub receiving zero or more arguments from the client application, and having an invocation that 
passes the canonical specification to a client remote procedure call engine, the canonical specification of the 
interface of the remote procedure including: 

a procedure identifier uniquely identifying the remote procedure in a server interface of a server; 
for any argument specified in the interface of the remote procedure an implementation and machine inde- 
pendent argument specification of a data type of the argument, and at least one argument mode for pass- 
ing the argument and defining the semantics for using the argument in the procedure; and, 
a set of pointers, each pointer for obtaining a value to an argument; 

a first plurality of marshalling routines, each marshalling routine associated with specific client remote pro- 
cedure call engine, and adapted to marshall an argument value by constructing for the argument value a 
representation of argument value that is specific to the client remote procedure call engine and determined 
by the data type of the argument; . 
at least one client remote procedure call engine, each client remote procedure call engine capable of 
receiving the canonical specification, and determining from the argument specification of the data type of 
each argument at the time the remote procedure call is executed, each client remote procedure call engine 
adapted to invoke for each argument in the canonical specification at least one marshalling routine asso- 
ciated with the client remote procedure call engine to marshall the argument, the client remote procedure 
call engine invoking the marshalling routine only at a time when the client remote procedure call engine is 
invoked by client stub, and the client remote procedure call engine determined at substantially a same time 
as when the client application is executed. 

22. The computer readable memory of claim 21, further comprising: 

an interface definition language compiler that produces from the interface of the server procedure the client 
stub . 



10 



15 



20 



23. The computer readable memory of claim 21 , further comprising 

30 

a 



« type dictionary including an entry for each unique data type in each canonical specification of the server inter- 
faces, a bytecode representation, and the canonical specification of the server interfaces includes for the argu- 
ment type of each argument a reference to an entry in the type dictionary 

35 24. In a computer system including a client computer providing a client application and server computer providing a 
server procedure, a computer implemented method of providing a remote procedure call from the client application 
to the server procedure, comprising: 

invoking the server procedure through an server interface in a client stub in the client application, and providing 
40 to the server procedure a number of arguments; 

invoking a remote procedure call engine, and providing thereto a canonical specification of the server interface 
the canonical specification describing for each of the number of arguments, a data type of the argument and 
at least one argument mode for passing the argument and defining the semantics for using the argument in the 
server procedure; 

45 marshalling each of the arguments according to its data type with marshalling routines selected by the remote 

procedure call engine; and, 

providing the marshalled arguments to the server procedure. 
25. The method of claim 24, further comprising: 

50 

selecting the remote procedure call engine at substantially a same time as the invocation of the server proce- 
dure from among a plurality of remote procedure call engines according to a designation of a remote procedure 
call engine associated with the server procedure. 

55 26. The method of claim 24, further comprising: 

determining whether the server computer and the client computer have a common architecture; 
selecting arguments from the invocation and providing opaque data types for the arguments instead of mar- 
shalling the argument with selected marshalling routines; and, 
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(54) Method and apparatus for burst transferring ATM packet header and data to a host computer 
system 

(57) A network interface circuit (NIC) is provided 
with logic for maintaining various control pointers and at 
least one control counter for controlling burst transfer- 
ring of buffered ATM cells to its host computer system in 
a non-cell-boundary-aligned block manner, distinguish- 
ing the ATM packet header from the ATM data most of 
the time, except for a number of predetermined excep- 
tions. More specifically, ATM packet headers and ATM 
data are to be burst transferred to separate header and 
data buffers on the host computer system, except for 
short and atypical packets, in fixed size blocks, where 
the block size is complementary to the interface bus, but 
not necessarily aligned with the ATM cell boundaries. 
For the short and atypical packets, both the header and 
data are to be burst transferred into the header buffer 
instead. The logic employs a two phase approach to 
determining the appropriate updates to the relevant 
control pointers and at least one control counter after 
each burst transfer of header/data to the header/data 
buffer. In one embodiment, the logic is provided to the 
lookahead state machine of an unload block, which is 
part of the receive block of a system and ATM layer core 
of the NIC. 
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Description 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

1. Field of the invention 5 

The present invention relates to the field of compu- 
ter networking. More specifically, the present invention 
relates to the transfer of asynchronous transfer mode 
(ATM) packet header and ATM data from a network 10 
interface circuit (NIC) to its host computer system. 

2. Background Information 

In U.S. Patent Application, S/N: 08/473,514, the 15 
claimed subject matter of which was invented by the 
same inventors, and assigned to the same assignee as 
the present invention, a method and apparatus for reor- 
dering interleaved ATM cells is disclosed. Described in 
U.S. Patent Application S/N: 08/473,514, interleaved 20 
ATM cells of different channels received by a NIC are 
buffered in "buckets" linked together as multiple linked 
lists on a per channel basis. The NIC would burst trans- 
fer the buffered ATM cells for a channel to the host com- 
puter system after the number of accumulated ATM 25 
cells for the channel has reached a predetermined 
threshold. A number of data structures and a schedule 
queue are used to manage the buffering of the ATM 
cells, including the location of the free resources, and 
scheduling the transfers. A method for burst transferring 30 
the buffered ATM cells (without distinguishing packet 
header and data) in fixed size blocks, where the block 
size is complementary to the interface bus between the 
NIC and its host computer system, but not necessarily 
aligned with the ATM cell boundaries, was also dis- 35 
closed. Under the disclosed method, a partial bucket 
pointer in conjunction with a partial offset are employed 
for each channel to manage the temporal existence of a 
partially unloaded ATM bucket from time to time in the 
course of unloading. The partial bucket pointer is used 40 
to identify the partially unloaded ATM bucket, whereas 
the partial offset is used to identify the starting location 
of the residual data within the partially unloaded ATM 
bucket. 

It is further desirable to be able to distinguish the 45 
packet header and data most of the time, when burst 
transferring ATM cells in the above described block 
manner. More specifically, it is desirable to be able to 
burst transfer the ATM packet headers and the ATM 
data into different buffers on the host computer system, sc 
except for short packets and "atypical" packets, in the 
above described block manner. A short packet is a 
packet with only a few bytes of data following a relatively 
lengthy header, whereas an "atypical" packet is a packet 
smaller than the header size of the most common st 
packet type for which the hardware is programmed to 
optimize 1 . For each of these packets, for performance 
reasons, both the packet header and data are to be 
burst transferred into the header buffer. As will be dis- 



closed in more detail below, the present invention 
achieves these and other desired. 

fit JMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

A NIC is provided with logic for maintaining various 
control pointers and at least one control counter for con- 
trolling burst transferring of buffered ATM cells to its host 
computer system in a non-cell-boundary-aligned block 
manner, distinguishing the ATM packet header from the 
ATM data most of the time, except for a number of pre- 
determined exceptions. More specifically, ATM packet 
headers and ATM data are to be burst transferred to 
separate header and data buffers on the host computer 
system, except for short and atypical packets, in fixed 
size blocks, where the block size is complementary to 
the interface bus, but not necessarily aligned with the 
ATM cell boundaries. For the short and atypical packets, 
both the header and data are to be burst transferred into 
the header buffer instead. 

The relevant control pointers include the partial 
bucket pointer and the partial offset. Additionally, the rel- 
evant control pointers include a first bucket pointer 
pointing to the first full ATM bucket, which follows the 
partial bucket pointer, if the partial bucket exists, a next 
bucket pointer pointing to the ATM bucket immediately 
following the first ATM bucket, and a last bucket pointer 
pointing to the last linked ATM bucket. The relevant at 
least one control counter includes a remaining header 
length counter. 

The logic employs a two phase approach to deter- 
mining the appropriate updates to these relevant control 
pointers and at least one control counter after each 
burst transfer of header/data to the header/data buffer. 
The logic takes into account whether the NIC is burst 
transferring the header or burst transferring the data, 
and whether the NIC is about to transition from burst 
transferring the header to burst transferring the data, 
when determining the appropriate updates. Further- 
more, the logic takes into account whether the packets 
are to be handled as exceptions, i.e. not distinguishing 
the data from the header. 

In the first phase, the logic determines the new 
remaining header length, if the NIC is burst transferring 
the header, and the new "unformalized" partial offset. 
In the second phase, the logic determines the new "nor- 
malized" partial offset, the new partial, first and next 
bucket pointers, depending on where the new "unnor- 
malized" partial offset is pointing to. More specifically, 
the logic makes the above determinations depending on 
whether the new "unnormalized" partial offset is point- 
ing to a position in the linked ATM buckets that is beyond 

1 Applications employ these atypical packets for con- 
trol purpose. For example, the most common 
packet type has a header length of 206 bytes, how- 
ever a control packet has a header length of 36 
bytes and data length of 4 bytes totalling to only 40 
bytes. 
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the furthest full ATM cell that could have been burst in 
the just completed burst (hereinafter simply the "furthest 
full ATM bucket"), at the end of the "furthest full ATM 
bucket", beyond the ATM bucket where the just com- 
pleted burst started (hereinafter simply the "starting 5 
ATM bucket") but before the end of the "furthest full ATM 
bucket", at the end of the "starting ATM bucket", or still 
within the "starting ATM bucket". For each of these 
cases, the logic further factors into consideration 
whether the EOP marking was among the header/data 
that was just burst transferred. 

In one embodiment, the logic is provided to the 
lookahead state machine of an unload block, which is 
part of the receive block of a system and ATM layer core 
of the NIC. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF DRAWINGS 

The present invention will be described by way of 
exemplary embodiments, but not limitations, illustrated 
in the accompanying drawings in which like references 
denote similar elements, and in which: 

Figure 1 illustrates an exemplary network of com- 
puter systems incorporating the teachings of the 
present invention; 

Figure 2 illustrates one embodiment of the NIC of 
Fig.1; 

Figure 3 illustrates the system and ATM layer core 
of Fig. 2; 

Figure 4 illustrates the Receive Block of Fig. 3; 
Figure 5 illustrates an ATM packet; 
Figure 6 illustrates the header and data buffers on 
the host system; 

Figures 7-8 illustrate the non-cell-boundary- 
aligned approach for burst transferring header/data 
to the host system; 

Figure 9 illustrates one embodiment of the Unload 
Block of Fig. 4; and 

Figure 10a - 1 0ff illustrate one embodiment of the 
logic flow incorporated in the lookahead state 
machine of Fig. 9 for maintaining the relevant con- 
trol pointers and counter(s) for burst transferring 
ATM header and data in the desired manner. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTION 

tn the following description, for purposes of expla- 
nation, specific numbers, materials and configurations 
are set forth in order to provide a thorough understand- 
ing of the present invention. However, it will be apparent 
to one skilled in the art that the present invention may 
be practiced without the specific details. In other 
instances, well known features are omitted or simplified 
in order not to obscure the present invention. 

Figure 1 illustrates an exemplary computer system 
network incorporating the ATM NIC of the present 
invention. Computer system network 10 includes host 
computer systems (not shown) which incorporate one 



or more ATM NIC 12. NICs 12 are coupled through local 
ATM switches 14 to public ATM switches 16 to enable 
asynchronous transfer of data between host computer 
systems coupled to network 10. Alternatively, NICs 12 
can be coupled directly to public ATM switches 16. As 
shown in Figure 1, computer system network 10 may 
also include computer systems which incorporate the 
use of a Local Area Network (LAN) emulation 15, which 
serves as a gateway for connecting other networks such 
as Ethernet or token ring networks 17 which utilize the 
ATM network as a supporting framework. 

Figure 2 is a simplified system diagram illustrating 
the architecture of ATM NIC 12 in accordance with a 
preferred embodiment of the present invention. ATM 
NIC 12 interfaces host computer system 48 coupled 
through system bus 38 to network ATM cell interface 40 
operating in accordance with the ATM protocol. 

ATM NIC 12 shown includes System Bus interface 
20, Generic Input/Output (GIO) interface 24, System 
and ATM Layer Core 22, Local Slave interface 26, trans- 
mit (TX) FIFO 28, receive (RX) FIFO 30, Cell Interface 
Block 32, External Buffer Memory interface 34 and clock 
synthesis circuit 36. 

Together, elements 20 - 36 of NIC 12 cooperate to 
transfer data between host computer 48 and the other 
computers in the network through multiple, dynamically 
allocated channels in multiple bandwidth groups. Col- 
lectively, the elements of NIC 12 function as a multi- 
channel intelligent direct memory access (DMA) con- 
troller coupled to System Bus 38 of host computer sys- 
tem 48. In a preferred embodiment, multiple transmit 
and receive channels function as virtual connections 
utilizing a full duplex 155/622 Mbps physical link Multi- 
ple packets of data, subscribed to different channels 
over System Bus 38 to external buffer memory 42, via 
External Buffer Memory interface 34, are segmented by 
System and ATM Layer Core 22 into transmit cells for 
transmission to ATM cell interface 40 through Cell Inter- 
face Block 32. Core 22 includes reassembly logic to 
facilitate reassembly of the received cells to packets. 

Three memory sub-systems are associated with 
the operation of the NIC 1 2. These include host memory 
49 located in host computer system 48, external buffer 
memory 42 external to NIC 12 and storage block 44 
located in the Core 22. NIC 12 manages two memory 
areas: external buffer memory 42 and storage block 44. 
External buffer memory 42 contains packet data for all 
transmit and receive channels supported by NIC 12. 
Storage block 44 contains DMA state information for 
transmit and receive channels and pointers to data 
structures in host memory 49 for which DMA transfers 
are performed. Storage block 44 also contains the data 
structure specifics to manage multiple transmit and 
receive buffers for packets in transition between host 48 
and ATM Cell Interface 40. 

Host computer system 48 includes host memory 49 
which contains data packets and pointers to the packets 
being transmitted and received. As noted previously, 
NIC 12 also shields the cell delineation details of asyn- 
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chronous transfer from the applications on host compu- 
ter system 48. For present purposes, it is assumed that 
software running on host computer system 48 transmits 
and receive data using wrap around transmit and 
receive rings with packet interfaces as is well known in 
the art. 

TX and RX FIFOS 28,30, coupled between Core 
22, and Cell Interface Block 32, are used to stage the 
transmit and receive cell payloads of the transmit and 
receive packets respectively. The Ceil Interface Block 
32 transmits and receives cells to the ATM Cell Interface 
40 of the network, driven by clock signals provided by 
Clock Synthesis Circuit 36. Preferably, ATM Cell Inter- 
face 40. and therefore ATM Cell Interface 32, conforms 
to the Universal Test and Operations Physical Interface 
for ATM (UTOPIA) standard, as described by the ATM 
Forum Ad Hoc specification. To conform to the UTOPIA 
specification, the clock synthesis circuit 36 provides 
either a clock signal of 20-25 MHz or 40-50 MHz to ena- 
ble Cell Interface Block 32 to support an 8-bit stream of 
20-25 MHz for 155 Mbps or a 16-bit stream at 40-50 
MHz for a 622 Mbps data stream. 

In the presently preferred embodiment, Cell Inter- 
face Block 32 receives 52 byte data cells each having a 
4 byte cell header and a 48 byte payload from TX buffer 
memory 46 through TX FIFO 28 under the control of 
Core 22, in groups of 4 bytes. Cell Interface Block 32 
inserts a checksum as a f ifth byte to the cell header into 
each cell prior to providing the 53 byte data cell to ATM 
Cell Interface 40 at either 155 or 622 Mbps. Conversely, 
when Cell Interface Block 32 receives cells from ATM 
Cell Interface 40, it examines the checksum in the fifth 
byte of each cell to determine if the checksum is correct. 
If so, the byte representing the checksum is stripped 
from the cell and the cell is forwarded to RX FIFO 30 4 
bytes at a time at either 155 or 622 Mbps. Otherwise, 
the entire cell is dropped. Transferred bytes are stored 
in RX buffer memory 45 via external Buffer Memory 
Interface 34 under the control of Core 22. 

In one embodiment, TX and RX FIFOS 28 and 30 
are 33 bits wide, of which 32 bits are used for transmit- 
ting data and 1 bit is used as a tag. The tag bit is used 
to differentiate the 4-byte cell header from the 48-byte 
cell payload. The tag bit is generated by TX block 50 
located within Core 22. In one embodiment, the tag bit 
is set to 1 to indicate the start of a cell header and the 
tag bit is reset to 0 to indicate a cell payload. Thus, the 
tag bit is 1 for the f irst 4 bytes of the cell (header) and 
then the tag bit is 0 for the remaining 48 bytes of the cell 
(cell payload). 

Upon receiving the data cells from TX FIFO 28, TX 
circuit 53 located within Cell Interface block 32 exam- 
ines the tag bit. If the tag bit is a 1 , TX circuit 53 decodes 
the corresponding 32 bits as the header of the cell. If the 
tag bit is 0, TX circuit 53 decodes the corresponding 32 
bits as data. Conversely, when Cell Interface block 32 
receives data cells from ATM Cell Interface 40, RX block 
55 in Cell Interface block 32 generates a tag bit to differ- 
entiate the 4-byte cell header from the 48-byte cell pay- 



load. Cell Interface block 32 then dispatches the data 
cells in groups of 4 bytes to RX FIFO 30. Upon receipt 
of the cell data from RX FIFO 30, RX circuit 52 in the 
Core 22 decodes the cell data in accordance with the 

s value of the tag bit as discussed above. 

Two synchronous clock signals, a 20 MHz signal 
and a 40 MHz signal, are provided to Cell Interface 
block 32 from the ATM Cell Interface Clock via the Clock 
Synthesis circuit 36. A 40 MHz clock is supplied to pro- 

10 vide a 16-bit data stream at 40 MHz for 622 Mbps in 
accordance with the specifications of UTOPIA. A divide 
by 2 of the 40 MHz clock signal is performed in the 
Clock Synthesis circuit 36 to provide an 8-bit data 
stream at 20 MHz for 155 Mbps in accordance with the 

is specifications of UTOPIA. The 40 MHz clock signal is 
also provided to the external buffer memory interface 34 
for providing a 1.2 Gbps transmission rate. In addition, 
GIO 24 uses the 40 MHz clock signal for transmitting 
and receiving data. 

20 TX Buffer Memory 46 provides 32 bits of data to the 
TX FIFO 28 and RX Buffer Memory 45 reads 32 bits of 
data from RX FIFO 30 at every cycle of the 40 MHz 
clock signal. However, ATM Cell Interface 40 reads 4 
bytes of data from TX FIFO 28 every two clock cycles 

25 when operating at 622 Mbps, and reads 4 bytes of data 
from TX FIFO 28 every 8 clock cycles when operating at 
155 Mbps. In the same manner, Cell Interface block 32 
provides 4 bytes of data to TX FIFO 28 every two clock 
cycles when operating at 622 Mbps, and provides 4 

30 bytes of data to TX FIFO 28 every 8 clock cycles when 
operating at 155 Mbps. Although the cell burst rate of 
Core 22 is different from the cell burst rate of Cell Inter- 
face block 32, the data rate between TX FIFO 28 and 
Cell Interface block 32 is, on average, the same as the 

35 data rate between the between TX FIFO 28 and Core 
22. Similarly, the data rate between RX FIFO 30 and 
Cell Interface block 32 is on average, the same as the 
date rate between the RX FIFO 28 and Core 22. This is 
because the data rate between TX and RX FIFOS 28 

40 and 30 and Core 22 is dependent the rate that data is 
read or written by Cell Interface block 32 respectively. In 
one embodiment, the depth of TX FIFO 28 is 18 words 
or 1 1/2 cells long and the depth of RX FIFO 30 is 70 
words long. 

45 System Bus Interface 20 and GIO interface 24 insu- 
late host computer system 48 from the specifics of the 
transfer to ATM Cell Interface 40. Furthermore. Core 22 
is insulated from the specifics of system bus 38 and 
host specifics. In the presently preferred embodiment, 

so the system bus is an S-Bus, as specified in the Institute 
of Electronics and Electrical Engineers (IEEE) standard 
1496 specification. System Bus interface 20 is config- 
ured to communicate in accordance with the specifica- 
tions of the system bus, in the present illustration, the S- 

55 Bus. It is contemplated that System Bus Interface 20 
can be configured to conform to different host computer 
system busses. System Bus interface 20 is also config- 
ured to transfer and receive data in accordance with the 
protocols specified by GIO interface 24. GIO interface 
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24 provides a singular interface through which Core 22 
communicates with the host computer. Thus, Core 22 
does not change for different embodiments of NIC 12 
which interface to different host computer systems and 
busses. 

Figure 3 illustrates Core 22 in further detail. As 
shown, Core 22 comprises TX block 50, RX block 52, 
arbiter 54 and control memory 56 coupled to each other 
as shown. TX block 50 is used to receive ATM packets 
from the host computer system, segment them into ATM 
cells and provide the segmented ATlvl cells to TX FIFO 
28. In the presently preferred embodiment, TX block 50 
incorporates teachings of copending US Patent Appli- 
cation, Application No: x/xxx.xxx, allowing TX block 50 
to segment ATM packets at 622 Mbps or higher. RX 
block 52 is used to receive ATM cells from RX FIFO 30, 
reassemble them into ATM packets and provide the 
reassembled ATM packets to the host computer system. 
RX block 52 incorporates the teachings disclosed in the 
above identified copending US Patent Application for 
reordering the interleaved ATM cells for the different 
channels. In other words, received ATM cells for various 
channels are stored in ATM buckets in external memory 
42. The ATM buckets are organized into linked lists on a 
per channel basis. The unused or empty ATM buckets 
are organized into a free resource linked list. Further- 
more, as will be described in more detail below, RX 
block 52 incorporates the teachings of the present 
invention for burst transferring buffered ATM cells to the 
host computer system in a block manner, where the 
transfer blocks are not necessarily aligned with ATM cell 
boundaries, and at the same tune, distinguishing ATM 
packet headers and data, except for a number of pre- 
determined exceptions, i.e. the short packets and the 
atypical packets described earlier. 

Control RAM 56 is used to store various control 
information for TX and RX blocks 50 and 52 including in 
particular, the linkage information for the above 
described ATM bucket linked lists, the relevant control 
pointers for unloading the ATM cells in the desired man- 
ner, and at least one control counter to be described 
more fully below. Lastly, arbiter 54 is used to arbitrate 
accesses to control RAM 56 between TX and RX blocks 
50 and 52. Control RAM 56 and arbiter 54 may be 
implemented in a number of manners well known in the 
art. 

Figure 4 illustrates one embodiment of RX block 52 
in further detail. As shown, for the illustrated embodi- 
ment, RX block 52 comprises RX Load block 58, RX 
Unload block 60, schedule queue 62, free list manager 
64, external RAM interface 66, and control RAM inter- 
face 68, coupled to each other as shown. RX Load block 
58 is used to receive the interleaved ATM cells from RX 
FIFO 30, and stored them in free ATM buckets in exter- 
nal memory 34. Free list manager 64 is used to manage 
the free resources, informing RX Load block 58 where 
the free buckets are located. RX Load block 58 is also 
used to schedule channels requiring unload services 
with schedule queue 62. In one embodiment, unload 



service is scheduled whenever the number of ATM cells 
accumulated for a channel reaches a predetermined 
threshold. RX Unload block 60 is used to unload the 
buffered ATM cells, and burst transfer them to the host 

5 computer system in the desired manner, i.e. in fixed size 
block where the block size is complementary to the bus 
interface, and yet at the same time distinguishing ATM 
packet header and data, except for the enumerated pre- 
determined exceptions. For further description on the 

10 fundamental operations of RX Load block 58, RX 
Unload block 60, schedule queue 62 and free list man- 
ager 64, see copending US Patent Application, S/N: 
08/473.514. 

External and Control RAM interfaces 66 and 68 

15 perform their conventional interfacing functions to the 
respective memories. External and Control RAM inter- 
faces 66 and 68 may also be implemented in any 
number of approaches well known in the art. 

Before describing RX Unload block 60 in further 

20 detail, we will first describe the desired manner of trans- 
fer, referencing Figures 5-8. Figure 5 illustrates a "typ- 
ical" ATM packet 70 comprising a header 72, data 74 
and EOP 76. As shown, ATM packet 70 is received in 
multiple ATM cells (packaged with cell headers) 78. Fur- 

25 thermore, the ATM cells of different channels arrived 
interleaving I y. In other words, ATM cells 78 of ATM 
packet 70 are not necessarily received into RX FIFO 30 
successively. As described earlier, however, some 
packets are relatively short, i.e., header 72 is relatively 

30 lengthy and data 74 is only a few bytes long. Further- 
more, there are also atypical packets, wherein the entire 
packet is shorter than the header of the most common 
packet type. 

Figure 6 illustrate the desired manner packet head- 

35 ers and packet data are placed into the host computer 
system, i.e. the packet header is placed into header 
buffer 80, and the packet data are placed into data 
buffer 82, which is separate from header buffer 80, 
except for the short and atypical packets. For these 

40 packets, both the packet header and packet data are to 
be placed into header buffer 80. 

Figures 7 - 8 illustrate the desired manner of trans- 
ferring ATM header 72 and ATM data 74 to their respec- 
tive buffers 80 and 82. As shown, ATM cells 78 stored in 

45 the ATM buckets. The ATM buckets are linked together 
as linked lists on a per channel basis (linkage informa- 
tion not shown). Additionally, each linked list is man- 
aged with a number of pointers. More specifically, each 
linked list is managed with a first bucket pointer 84 

so pointing to the first full bucket (as opposed to a partial 
buckets or a bucket with residual data), a next bucket 
pointer 86 pointing to the next ATM bucket immediately 
following the first bucket, and a last bucket pointer 88 
pointing to the last ATM bucket. 

55 Stored ATM cells are transferred to the host compu- 
ter system in fixed sized blocks, where the block size is 
complementary to the bus interface and not equal to the 
ATM cell size. Thus, it is possible for partially unloaded 
bucket or bucket with residual data to exist from time to 
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time. (Note that there is only one partial bucket at a time 
for each channel.) Therefore, in addition to the above 
described pointers 84 - 88, a partial bucket pointer 90 is 
also employed for each channel to identify the partial 
bucket, and a partial offset 92 is used to identify the 
starting location of the residual data within the partial 
bucket. Furthermore, until the header is completely 
transferred, it is necessary to maintain the remaining 
header length, thus remaining header length counter 94 
is employed for that purpose. 

Control pointers 84 - 92 and control counter 94 are 
updated after each burst transfer. More specifically, first 
pointer 84, next pointer 86, partial pointer 92 and partial 
offset 94 are all "advanced" accordingly, and remaining 
header length 94 are decremented accordingly. Last 
bucket pointer 88 is updated when all buffered ATM cells 
for the channel have been transferred to the host com- 
puter system. 

Since partial offset is used to denote the starting 
location of the residual data in a partial ATM bucket, this 
partial offset can take on values that are between 0 and 
the ATM cell size (CS) only. Partial offset is equal to 0 
when there is no partial bucket. On the other hand par- 
tial offset is equal to CS if it is pointing to the end of the 
ATM bucket. Thus, to determine the correct new partial 
offset after each burst transfer, upon nominally incre- 
menting the partial offset by the burst size (BS), it must 
be adjusted or normalized so that the partial offset value 
falls between 0 and CS. 

Additionally, since CS and the BS are fixed, the val- 
ues incremented partial offset can take on prior to nor- 
malization are finite and predeterminable. For example, 
in the presently preferred embodiment, CS is 48 bytes, 
and BS is 64 bytes. Thus, the incremented partial offset 
value prior to normalization is necessarily between 0 
and 28 (in units of words). As a further illustration, if BS 
is changed to 128 bytes, the incremented partial offset 
value prior to normalization is necessarily between 0 
and 44 (in units of words). 

Furthermore, for the purpose of managing the 
bucket pointers and the partial offset, the pre-normaliza- 
tion incremented partial offset value (p) can be analyzed 
as a finite number of predeterminable cases. Consider 
the presently preferred embodiment again (CS = 48 
bytes and BS = 64 bytes), since p is necessarily 
between 0 - 28 (in units of words), the stopping location 
of the just completed burst transfer is beyond the "fur- 
thest full ATM bucket" if p is greater than 24, within the 
"furthest full ATM bucket" 2 if p is between 13-24, and 
within the "starting bucket" when p is between 0 - 12. As 
a further illustration, for the embodiment where CS is 48 
bytes and BS is 128 bytes, since p is necessarily 
between 0 - 44 (in units of words), the stopping location 
of the just completed burst transfer is beyond the "fur- 
thest full ATM bucket" if p is greater than 36, within the 
"furthest full ATM bucket" if p is between 25 - 36, within 

2 The "furthest full ATM bucket" in this case is the 
bucket immediately following the "starting bucket". 
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the bucket immediately following the "starting bucket" if 
p is between 13-24, and within the "starting bucket" 
when p is between 0-12. 

Having now described the desired manner of trans- 
5 fer, we will now describe RX Unload block 60 in further 
detail, in particular, the teachings of the present inven- 
tion incorporated therein, referencing Figures 9 and 
10a - 1 0f. Figure 9 illustrates one embodiment of RX 
Unload block 60. As shown, RX Unload block 60 com- 
10 prises data engine state machine 96. lookahead state 
machine 98, a get buffer state machine 100, a number 
of unload registers 102 and a number of adders, sub- 
tractors, comparators and multiplexors 104, coupled to 
each other as shown. Get buffer state machine 100 is 
is used to get buffers on the host computer system, 
whereas data engine state machine 96 is used to actu- 
ally burst transfer the header and data to the appropri- 
ate buffers on the host computer system. Lookahead 
state machine 98 is used to control the operation of RX 
20 unload block 60. Unload registers 102 are used by the 
various state machines 96 - 100, in particular, by looka- 
head state machine 98, for storing various control data. 
Modifications to the control data are accomplished by 
reading the control data out of unload registers 102, 
25 providing the read out data to selected ones of the 
adders, subtracters, etc. 104, and then operating on the 
provided control data using selected ones of the adders, 
subtracters etc. 104. 

Lookahead state machine 98 provides the appropri- 
30 ate control information and control signals to get buffer 
state machine 100 and data engine state machine 96, 
including the above described first bucket pointer 84, 
next bucket pointer 86, etc. Lookahead state machine 
98 monitors the unloading being performed, including 
35 whether it is header burst transfer or data burst transfer 
that is being performed and whether an EOP was 
detected among the header/data that was just burst 
transferred. In turn, lookahead state machine 98 main- 
tains the control data accordingly, using unload regis- 
40 ters 102 and the adders, subtracters etc. 1 04. 

The manner in which lookahead state machine 98 
causes the relevant control pointers 84 - 92 and the at 
least one relevant counter 94 to be properly maintained, 
thereby allowing the ATM cells to be burst transferred to 
45 the host computer system in the desired manner, will be 
described in more detail below. The other functions per- 
formed by get buffer state machine 100, data engine 
state machine 96, as well as lookahead state machine 
98, are not directly relevant with respect to understand- 
so ing the present invention. Thus, they will not be further 
described. 

Figures 10a - 1 0f illustrate one embodiment of the 
operational logic of lookahead state machine 98 for 
maintaining the various relevant control pointers 84 - 92 
55 and the remaining header length counter 94. As shown 
in Fig. 10a, lookahead state machine 98 first deter- 
mines if the burst transfer is a header burst transfer or a 
data burst transfer, step 200. If the burst transfer is 
determined to be a header burst transfer, lookahead 
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state machine 98 causes a new remaining header 
length to be computed by subtracting the burst size from 
the old remaining header length, step 202. Next, looka- 
head state machine 98 determines if the new header 
length is less than zero, step 204. If new header length 5 
is determined to be less than zero, lookahead state 
machine 98 causes new partial offset (unnormalized) 
92 to be computed, by adding the old header length 94 
to the old partial offset 92, step 206. Furthermore, 
lookahead state machine 98 causes the new header 
length 92 to be adjusted to zero, step 208. 

On the other hand, if it was determined at step 200 
that the burst transfer is a data burst transfer, or at step 
204 that the new header length 92 is not less than zero, 
lookahead state machine 98 simply causes a new par- 
tial offset 92 to be computed by adding the burst size to 
the old partial offset 92, step 210. 

Next, lookahead state machine 98 determines if the 
pre-normalization new partial offset 92 is pointing at a 
location beyond the "furthest full ATM bucket", step 212. 
If the determination is positive, lookahead state 
machine 98 causes the relevant pointers 84 - 92 to be 
updated in accordance to the "beyond furthest full ATM 
bucket" case, step 214. On the other hand, if the deter- 
mination is negative, lookahead state machine 98 fur- 
ther determines if the prenormalization new partial 
offset is pointing precisely at the end of the "furthest full 
ATM bucket", step 216. 

If the determination at step 216 is positive, looka- 
head state machine 98 causes the relevant pointers 84 
- 92 to be updated in accordance to the "end of furthest 
full ATM bucket" case, step 218. On the other hand, if 
the determination at step 216 is negative, lookahead 
state machine 98 further determines if the prenormali- 
zation new partial offset is pointing beyond the "starting 
bucket", step 220. 

Again, if the determination at step 220 is positive, 
lookahead state machine 98 causes the relevant point- 
ers 84 - 92 to be updated in accordance to the "beyond 
the starting bucket" case, step 222. On the other hand, 
if the determination at step 220 is negative, lookahead 
state machine 98 further determines if the pre-normali- 
zation new partial offset is pointing precisely at the end 
of the "starting bucket", step 224. 

Likewise, if the determination at step 224 is posi- 
tive, lookahead state machine 98 causes the relevant 
pointers 84 - 92 to be updated in accordance to the "end 
of starting bucket" case, step 226. On the other hand, if 
the determination at step 224 is negative, lookahead 
state machine 98 causes the relevant pointers 84 - 92 to 
be updated in accordance to the "within starting bucket" 
case, step 228. 

Figures 10b - 10f illustrate how the relevant point- 
ers 84 - 92 are updated under the above described 
cases. For ease of explanation, the updates will be illus- 
trated in accordance to the presently preferred embodi- 
ment where CS is 48 bytes and BS is 64 bytes. In other 
words, under the presently preferred embodiment, as 
described earlier, the valid values (in units of words) 



partial offset 92 can take on are 0 - 1 2. The largest value 
(in units of words) partial offset 92 can take on before a 
burst transfer is 12, and the largest value (in units of 
words) pre-normalization new partial offset 92 can take 
on is 28 (12 + 16, where 16 is BS in words). Therefore, 
for this embodiment, the appropriate adjustment values 
(in units of words) for normalizing the partial offset 92, 
are 24 (or 2 x CS) for the cases "beyond" and "at the 
end" of the "furthest full ATM bucket", and 12 (1xCS) for 
the cases "beyond" and "at the end" of the "starting 
bucket" cases. 

Thus, as shown in Figure 10b, for the "beyond fur- 
thest full ATM bucket" case, at step 230, lookahead 
state machine 98 causes the normalized new partial off- 
set 92 to be computed by subtracting 2xCS from the 
prenormalization new partial offset 92. Then, lookahead 
state machine 98 causes the former partial bucket and 
the former first bucket to be returned to the free 
resource list, step 232. Next, lookahead state machine 
98 determines if EOP was detected in the previous first 
full ATM bucket, i.e. the bucket pointed to by the first 
bucket pointer prior to the just completed burst transfer, 
step 234. If the determination is positive, lookahead 
state machine 98 would set the partial bucket pointer 90 
to be equal to the previous next bucket pointer 86, and 
look up the appropriate address value for new first 
bucket pointer 84 using the linkage information main- 
tained. On the other hand, if the determination is nega- 
tive, lookahead state machine 98 sets new partial 
bucket pointer 90 to null, normalized new partial offset 
92 to zero, and the first bucket pointer 84 to equal to the 
previous next bucket pointer 86, step 238. 

As shown in Figure 10c, for the "at the end of the 
furthest full ATM bucket" case, at step 240, lookahead 
state machine 98 causes the normalized new partial off- 
set 92 to be computed by subtracting 2xCS from the 
prenormalization new partial offset pointer 92. Then, 
lookahead state machine 98 causes the former partial 
bucket and the first bucket to be returned to the free 
resource list, step 242. Furthermore, lookahead state 
machine 98 sets new partial bucket pointer 90 to null, 
and the first bucket pointer 84 to equal to the previous 
next bucket pointer 86, step 244. (Note that the partial 
offset 92 was effectively set to zero at step 240.) 

As shown in Figure 10d, for the "beyond starting 
ATM bucket" case, at step 246, lookahead state 
machine 98 causes the normalized new partial offset 92 
to be computed by subtracting 1xCS from the prenor- 
malization new partial offset 92. Then, lookahead state 
machine 98 determines if the "starting bucket" was a 
partial bucket, step 248. If the "starting bucket" was a 
partial bucket, lookahead state machine 98 causes the 
"starting partial bucket" to be returned to the free list, 
step 250. Then, lookahead state machine 98 sets the 
partial bucket pointer 90 to equal to the previous first 
bucket pointer 84, and the first bucket pointer 84 to 
equal the previous next bucket pointer 86. 

However, if it was determined back at step 248, that 
the "starting bucket" was not a partial bucket, lookahead 
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state machine 98 causes the "starting bucket" to be 
returned to the free list, step 254. Next, lookahead state 
machine 98 determines if EOP was detected at the 
former first bucket, step 256. If the determination is pos- 
itive, lookahead state machine 98 sets partial pointer 90 5 
equal to previous next pointer 86, and looks up the 
address value for new first pointer 84 using the linkage 
information maintained. On the other hand, if the deter- 
mination is negative, lookahead state machine 98 sets 
partial offset 92 to zero, and set first pointer 84 to equal 10 
to previous next pointer 86, step 260. 

As shown in Figure 10e, for the "at the end of start- 
ing ATM bucket" case, at step 262, lookahead state 
machine 98 causes the normalized new partial offset 92 
to be computed by subtracting 1xCS from the prenor- is 
malization new partial offset 92. Then, lookahead state 
machine 98 determines if the "starting bucket" was a 
partial bucket, step 264. If the "starting bucket" was a 
partial bucket, lookahead state machine 98 causes the 
"starting partial bucket" to be returned to the free list, 20 
step 266. Then, lookahead state machine 98 sets the 
partial bucket pointer 90 to equal to zero, and the first 
bucket pointer 84 to equal the previous next bucket 
pointer 86. On the other hand, if back at step 264, it was 
determined lookahead state machine 98 causes the 25 
starting first bucket to be returned to the free list, step 
270. Then, lookahead state machine 98 sets the first 
bucket pointer 84 to equal the previous next bucket 
pointer 86. 

Lastly, as shown in Figure 10f, for the "within start- so 
ing bucket" case, lookahead state machine 98 deter- 
mines if the "starting bucket" was a partial bucket, step 
274. If the determination is positive, no further action is 
taken, i.e. all pointers as well as the partial offset are to 
remain unchanged. On the other hand, if the determina- 35 
tion was negative, lookahead state machine 98 sets the 
partial bucket pointer 90 to equal to the previous first 
pointer 84, and the first pointer to equal the previous 
next pointer 86, step 276. 

Thus, a method and apparatus for burst transferring 40 
ATM packet header and data to a host computer system 
has been described. While the method and apparatus of 
the present invention has been described in terms of the 
above illustrated embodiments, those skilled in the art 
will recognize that the invention is not limited to the 45 
embodiments described. The present invention can be 
practiced with modification and alteration within the 
spirit and scope of the appended claims. The descrip- 
tion is thus to be regarded as illustrative instead of 
restrictive on the present invention. so 

Claims 

1 . An apparatus comprising: 

55 

(a) a memory unit for storing a plurality of con- 
trol data for a plurality of linked storage buckets 
for storing a plurality of asynchronous transfer 
mode (ATM) cells of a plurality of packets for a 



plurality of channels, each packet having a 
packet header and packet data; and 
(b) a receive block coupled to the memory unit 
for managing receipt of the ATM cells into the 
linked storage buckets, and burst transferring 
the packet headers and the packet data out of 
the linked storage buckets into separate 
header and data buffers of the various chan- 
nels on a host computer system coupled to the 
apparatus through an interface bus, except for 
a number of predetermined exceptions under 
which both packet header and data are burst 
transferred into the header buffers, the packet 
headers and data being burst transferred in 
fixed size blocks, each block have a block size 
that is complementary to the interface bus, but 
not necessarily aligned with cell boundaries, 
the receive block comprising logic for maintain- 
ing the control data, taking into account 
whether each burst transfer is a header burst 
transfer or a data burst transfer, if the burst 
transfer is a header burst transfer, whether the 
entire packet header has been completely 
transferred at the end of the particular burst 
transfer, and additionally, whether the packet is 
to be handled exceptionally. 

2. The apparatus as set forth in claim 1 , wherein the 
logic is disposed in an unload block of the receive 
block, the unload block comprising 

(b.1) a plurality of registers for storing a working 
copy of the control data of a channel whose 
packet header or data is being burst transferred 
to the host computer system, 
(b.2) a plurality of operation circuitry coupled to 
the registers for selectively performing numeri- 
cal and logic operations on selected ones of 
the control data; and 

(b.3) a state machine coupled to the operation 
circuitry and the registers for controlling the 
selective performance of the numerical and 
logical operations on selected ones of the con- 
trol data to effectuate maintenance of the con- 
trol data, taking into account whether each 
burst transfer is a header burst transfer or a 
data burst transfer, if the burst transfer is a 
header burst transfer, whether the entire packet 
header has been completely transferred at the 
end of the particular burst transfer, and addi- 
tionally, whether the packet is to be handled 
exceptionally. 

3. The apparatus as set forth in claim 1 , wherein 

the control data include for each channel a 
counter for tracking the length of the header 
remains to be burst transferred for the packet 
being burst transferred; 
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for each burst transfer the logic also uses the 
zero and non-zero states of the remaining 
header length counter to determine whether 
the burst transfer is a header burst transfer or a 
data burst transfer; and s 
for each header burst transfer, the logic decre- 
ments the remaining header length counter by 
the block size, but not beyond zero. 



4. The apparatus as set forth in claim 3, wherein 
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the control data further include for each chan- 
nel a normalized partial offset for identifying a 8. 
location within a partially unloaded storage 
bucket of the channel where residual is 
header/data starts, if the partially unloaded 
storage bucket exists; and 
for each burst transfer, the logic computes an 
unnormalized partial offset by incrementing the 9. 
normalized partial offset by either the block 20 
size or the pre-burst transfer value of the 
remaining header length counter, depending 
on whether the burst transfer is a header burst 
transfer or a data burst transfer, and if it is a 
header burst transfer, further depending on 25 
whether the remaining header length counter 
has been decremented to zero. 



The apparatus as set forth in claim 6, wherein, the 
portions of the linked storage buckets include 

a first portion that is beyond the storage bucket 
whose ATM cell is the furthest ATM cell that 
could have been completely burst transferred 
by the burst transfer; and 
a second portion that is precisely at the end of 
the storage bucket whose ATM cell is the fur- 
thest ATM cell that could have been completely 
burst transferred by the burst transfer. 

The apparatus as set forth in claim 7, wherein, the 
portions of the linked storage buckets further 
include a third portion that is beyond the storage 
bucket where the just completed burst transfer 
started, but before the second portion. 

The apparatus as set forth in claim 7, wherein, the 
portions of the linked storage buckets further 
include 

a third portion that is precisely at the end of the 
storage bucket where the just completed burst 
transfer started; and 

a fourth portion that is within the storage bucket 
where the just completed burst transfer started. 



5. The apparatus as set forth in claim 4, wherein, 

30 

the logic logically divides potential values that 
could be assumed by the unnormalized partial 
offset after each burst transfer into a plurality of 
ranges, each range denoting a portion of the 
linked storage buckets; and 35 
for each burst transfer, the logic further deter- 
mines which portion of the linked storage buck- 
ets the unnormalized partial offset is pointing to 
by determining which range numerically 
encompasses the unnormalized partial offset. 40 

6. The apparatus as set forth in claim 5, wherein, 

the control data further include a partial bucket 
pointer for identifying the partially unloaded 45 
storage bucket for the channel, a first bucket 
pointer for identifying the first full storage 
bucket for the channel, and a next bucket 
pointer for identifying the storage bucket imme- 
diately following the first storage bucket for the so 
channel; 

for each burst transfer, the logic further condi- 
tionally returns the partially unloaded storage 
bucket, the first full storage bucket and the next 
storage bucket, and maintaining the partial, 55 
first and next bucket pointers, depending on 
which portion of the linked storage buckets the 
unnormalized partial offset is pointing to. 



10. In a computer system, a method for burst transfer- 
ring headers and data of packets from a network 
interface circuit of the system to buffers on the sys- 
tem, the method comprising the steps of: 

(a) storing a plurality of control data for a plural- 
ity of linked storage buckets for storing a plural- 
ity of asynchronous transfer mode (ATM) cells 
of the packets on a per channel basis in a 
memory unit; and 

(b) managing receipt of the ATM cells into the 
linked storage buckets, and burst transferring 
the packet headers and the packet data out of 
the linked storage buckets into separate 
header and data buffers of the various chan- 
nels through an interface bus, except for a 
number of predetermined exceptions under 
which both packet header and data are burst 
transferred into the header buffers, the packet 
headers and data being burst transferred in 
fixed size blocks, each block have a block size 
that is complementary to the interface bus, but 
not necessarily aligned with cell boundaries, 

(c) maintaining the control data, taking into 
account whether each burst transfer is a 
header burst transfer or a data burst transfer, if 
the burst transfer is a header burst transfer, 
whether the entire packet header has been 
completely transferred at the end of the partic- 
ular burst transfer, and additionally, whether the 
packet is to be handled exceptionally. 
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11. The method as set forth in claim 10, wherein 

the control data include for each channel a 
counter for tracking the length of the header 
remains to be burst transferred for the packet s 
being burst transferred; 
step (c) includes, for each burst transfer, using 
the zero and non-zero states of the remaining 
header length counter to determine whether 
the burst transfer is a header burst transfer or a 10 
data burst transfer; and 
step (c) further includes, for each header burst 
transfer, decrementing the remaining header 
length counter by the block size, but not beyond 
zero. 15 

12. The method as set forth in claim 11, wherein 

the control data further include for each chan- 
nel a normalized partial offset for identifying a 20 
location within a partially unloaded storage 
bucket of the channel where residual 
header/data starts, if the partially unloaded 
storage bucket exists; and 

step (c) includes, for each burst transfer, com- 25 
puting an unnormalized partial offset by incre- 
menting the normalized partial offset by either 
the block size or the pre-burst transfer value of 
the remaining header length counter, depend- 
ing on whether the burst transfer is a header 30 
burst transfer or a data burst transfer, and if it is 
a header burst transfer, further depending on 
whether the remaining header length counter 
has been decremented to zero. 

35 

13. The method as set forth in claim 12, wherein, 

step (c) further includes logically dividing 
potential values that could be assumed by the 
unnormalized partial offset after each burst 40 
transfer into a plurality of ranges, each range 
denoting a portion of the linked storage buck- 
ets; and 

step (c) further includes, for each burst transfer, 
determining which portion of the linked storage 45 
buckets the unnormalized partial offset is point- 
ing to by determining which range numerically 
encompasses the unnormalized partial offset. 

14. The method as set forth in claim 13, wherein, so 

the control data further include a partial bucket 
pointer for identifying the partially unloaded 
storage bucket for the channel, a first bucket 
pointer for identifying the first full storage ss 
bucket for the channel, and a next bucket 
pointer for identifying the storage bucket imme- 
diately following the first storage bucket for the 
channel; 



step (c) further includes, for each burst transfer, 
conditionally returning the partially unloaded 
storage bucket, the first full storage bucket and 
the next storage bucket, and maintaining the 
partial, first and next bucket pointers, depend- 
ing on which portion of the linked storage buck- 
ets the unnormalized partial offset is pointing 
to. 

15. The method as set forth in claim 14, wherein, the 
portions of the linked storage buckets include 

a first portion that is beyond the storage bucket 
whose ATM cell is the furthest ATM cell that 
could have been completely burst transferred 
by the burst transfer; and 
a second portion that is precisely at the end of 
the storage bucket whose ATM cell is the fur- 
thest ATM cell that could have been completely 
burst transferred by the burst transfer. 

16. The method as set forth in claim 15, wherein, the 
portions of the linked storage buckets further 
include a third portion that is beyond the storage 
bucket where the just completed burst transfer 
started, but before the second portion. 

17. The method as set forth in claim 16, wherein, the 
portions of the linked storage buckets further 
include 

a third portion that is precisely at the end of the 
storage bucket where the just completed burst 
transfer started; and 

a fourth portion that is within the storage bucket 
where the just completed burst transfer started. 

18. A computer system comprising: 

(a) a first memory unit for storing a plurality of 
header and data buffers for storing a plurality of 
headers and data for a plurality of packets for a 
plurality of channels; 

(b) a second memory unit for storing a plurality 
of linked storage buckets for storing a plurality 
of asynchronous transfer mode (ATM) cells of 
the packets; 

(c) a third memory unit for storing a plurality of 
control data for the linked storage buckets; and 

(d) a receive block coupled to the memory units 
for managing receipt of the ATM cells into the 
linked storage buckets, and burst transferring 
the headers and data of the packets out of the 
linked storage buckets into the header and data 
buffers through an interface bus coupling the 
first and second memory units, except for a 
number of predetermined exceptions under 
which both packet header and data are burst 
transferred into the header buffers, the packet 
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headers and data being burst transferred in 
fixed size blocks, each block have a block size 
that is complementary to the interface bus, but 
not necessarily aligned with cell boundaries, 
the receive block comprising logic for maintain- 5 
ing the control data, taking into account 
whether each burst transfer is a header burst 
transfer or a data burst transfer, if the burst 
transfer is a header burst transfer, whether the 
entire packet header has been completely 10 
transferred at the end of the particular burst 
transfer, and additionally, whether the packet is 
to be handled exceptionally. 

19. The computer system as set forth in claim 18, 
wherein the logic is disposed in an unload block of 
the receive block, the unload block comprising 

(d.1) a plurality of registers for storing a work- 
ing copy of the control data of a channel whose 
packet header or data is being burst transferred 
to the host computer system, 
(d.2) a plurality of operation circuitry coupled to 
the registers for selectively performing numeri- 
cal and logic operations on selected ones of 
the control data; and 

(d.3) a state machine coupled to the operation 
circuitry and the registers for controlling the 
selective performance of the numerical and 
logical operations on selected ones of the con- 
trol data to effectuate maintenance of the con- 
trol data, taking into account whether each 
burst transfer is a header burst transfer or a 
data burst transfer, if the burst transfer is a 
header burst transfer, whether the entire packet 
header has been completely transferred at the 
end of the particular burst transfer, and addi- 
tionally, whether the packet is to be handled 
exceptionally. 

20. The computer system as set forth in claim 18, 
wherein 

the control data include for each channel a 
counter for tracking the length of the header 
remains to be burst transferred for the packet 
being burst transferred; 

for each burst transfer, the logic also uses the 
zero and non-zero states of the remaining 
header length counter to determine whether so 
the burst transfer is a header burst transfer or a 
data burst transfer; and 

for each header burst transfer, the logic decre- 
ments the remaining header length counter by 
the block size, but not beyond zero. ss 

21. The computer system as set forth in claim 20, 
wherein 
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the control data further include for each chan- 
nel a normalized partial offset for identifying a 
location within a partially unloaded storage 
bucket of the channel where residual 
header/data starts, if the partially unloaded 
storage bucket exists; and 
for each burst transfer, the logic computes an 
unnormalized partial offset by incrementing the 
normalized partial offset by either the block 
size or the pre-burst transfer value of the 
remaining header length counter, depending 
on whether the burst transfer is a header burst 
transfer or a data burst transfer, and if it is a 
header burst transfer, further depending on 
whether the remaining header length counter 
has been decremented to zero. 

22. The computer system as set forth in claim 21, 
wherein, 

the logic logically divides potential values that 
could be assumed by the unnormalized partial 
offset after each burst transfer into a plurality of 
ranges, each range denoting a portion of the 
linked storage buckets; 

for each burst transfer, the logic further deter- 
mines which portion of the linked storage buck- 
ets the unnormalized partial offset is pointing to 
by determining which range numerically 
encompasses the unnormalized partial offset; 
the control data further include a partial bucket 
pointer for identifying the partially unloaded 
storage bucket for the channel, a first bucket 
pointer for identifying the first full storage 
bucket for the channel, and a next bucket 
pointer for identifying the storage bucket imme- 
diately following the first storage bucket for the 
channel; 

for each burst transfer, the logic further condi- 
tionally return the partially unloaded storage 
bucket, the first full storage bucket and the next 
storage bucket, and maintaining the partial, 
first and next bucket pointers, depending on 
which portion of the linked storage buckets the 
unnormalized partial offset is pointing to. 
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